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PREFACE 


The  great  popularity  of  Bacon's  "  Descriptive  Hand- 
book OF  America,"  published  in  1866,  and  the  increasing 
desire  for  information  respecting  that  country  and  the 
colonies,  has  induced  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  work  the  Author  has 
made  another  extended  tour  through  America,  and  much  of 
the  information  embraced  in  this  guide  has  been  obtained  by 
personal  observation  and  experience,  during  seven  years  of 
travel  throughout  the  whole  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  countries  described  has  necessi- 
tated access  to  the  very  latest  sources  of  information,  v\  hich 
has  been  obtained  by  great  research,  by  private  correspon- 
dence, by  direct  information  from  the  different  governments, 
and  from  official  reports  and  documents. 

The  work  embraces  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including 
Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Climate,  Soil,  Manufac- 
tures, Commerce,  Agriculture,  Railways,  Education,  Religion, 
Laws,  Institutions,  Theory  of  Government,  The  PubUc 
Lands  and  how  to  secure  them.  The  Homestead  Laws,  and, 
in  short,  everything  likely  to  interest  the  capitalist,  tourist, 
emigrant,  or  general  reader. 
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The  question  of  Emigration  being  one  of  such  great  im- 
portance at  the  present  time,  several  chapters  have  been 
specially  devoted  to  that  subject,  embracing  Cost  of  Ocean 
Passages,  Cost  of  Travel  and  Living,  Wages,  Where  to 
obtain  Employment,  Genera]  Hints,  How  to  secure  Free 
Homes,  etc. 

So  conflicting  are  the  accounts  received  from  distant 
sources,  that  the  intending  emigrant  is  unable  to  judge 
where  to  go,  or  his  chances  of  success  or  failure.  The 
present  object  is  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  not  by  recom- 
mending emigration  to  any  particular  State  or  Colony, 
but  by  giving,  without  prejudice,  full  and  reliable  information 
respecting  each,  whereby  he  may  compare  and  judge  for 
himself  what  locality  will  best  suit  his  particular  circum- 
stances or  calling. 

Facility  of  reference  has  been  greatly  promoted  through- 
out the  work  by  the  manner  in  which  the  first  words  of 
each  paragraph  indicate  the  subject,  and  by  the  copious 
Alphabetical  Index. 

G.  W.  B. 

127,  Strand,  April  i,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOIL — CLIMATE — AGRICULTURE — MANUFACTURES — 
COMMERCE — MINERALS — PETROLEUM— ETC. 

The  Soil  of  the  United  States  of  America  presents  al- 
most every  variety,  from  dry  sterile  plains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  the  rich  alluvia  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  may  be  divided  into  seven  great  divisions,  indi- 
cated by  the  river  systems  of  the  country,  viz. : — 

1.  The  St.  Lawrence  basin. 

2.  The  Atlantic  slope. 

3.  The  Mississippi  valley. 

4.  The  Texas  slope. 

5.  The  Pacific  slope. 

6.  The  inland  basin  of  Utah. 

7.  The  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

1.  The  St.  Lawrence  Basin  includes  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  all  of  Michigan  3  it  is  an  elevated 
and  fertile  plain,  generally  well  wooded. 

2.  The  Atlantic  Slope  includes  all  New  England, 
except  a  part  of  Vermont,  all  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  and  por- 
tions of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  may  be 
sub-divided  into  two  regions,  a  North-East  and  a  South-West 
section,  separated  by  the  Hudson  River.  The  former  is 
hilly,  and  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 
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The  South-West  section  may  be  again  divided  into  a  coast 
belt  from  p,o  to  150  miles  in  width,  running  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  including 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida  ;  and  an  inland  slope  from 
the  mountains  towards  this  coast  belt.  The  inland  slope  is 
one  of  the  tinest  districts  in  the  United  States,  the  soil  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  alluvium  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  decomposed  primitive  rocks  which  underlie  the 
surface. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Valley  occupies  almost  one  half 
of  the  area  of  the  Republic,  and  extends  from  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
British  North  America,  including  parts  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  all  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  a  prairie  country  of  a 
fertility  unsurpassed  anywhere  on  the  globe,  except  perhaps 
the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Nile.  At  the  north-west 
of  the'valley  there  is  a  desert  plateau,  ranging  from  200  to 
400  nviles,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  rain  and  want  of  means  of  irrigation. 

4.  The  Texas  Slope  embraces  the  country  south-west  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  embraces  nearly  all  of  Texas,  and  parts 
of  New  Mexico  and  Louisiana.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions  :  a  coast  belt,  wide,  low,  and  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  river  bottoms ;  a  rich  prairie,  extending  from  the  coast 
belt,  well  suited  for  grazing ;  and  a  lofty  tableland  in  the  north- 
west, perfectly  devoid  of  trees,  and  almost  devoid  of  grass, 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  completely  parched  with 
drought.  Almost  the  only  arable  land  in  this  last  division  is 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

5.  The  Pacific  Slope  embraces  the  greater  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  sterile,  though  the  valleys 
between  the  Coast  range,  the  Cascade  range,  and  Sierra  Ne- 
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vada  Mountains  are  very  fertile  j  also  a  few  valleys  and  slopes 
among  the  Wahsatch  and  Rocky  Mountains,  though  the 
latter  are  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  agriculture. 

6.  The  Great  Basin  of  Utah  includes  all  of  Utah, 
parts  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
This  is  the  most  desolate  portion  of  the  United  States.  It 
abounds  in  salt  lakes,  and  there  are  only  a  few  valleys  where 
the  soil,  by  irrigation,  is  sutHciently  fertile  for  protitable 
cultivation. 

7.  The  Red  River  Basin  of  the  North,  which  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  is  confined  to  the  small  tract  on 
the  north  part  of  Dacotah  and  Minnesota.  It  contains  very 
productive  lands,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms. 

The  Metals  are  principally  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks, 
the  exceptions  being  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  some  of  the  western  lead  and  iron  mines,  frequently  in 
sandstone.  In  the  Atlantic  division  the  metals  tollow  the 
Appalachian  range  of  mountains.  In  the  Pacitic  division 
they  follow  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges, 
the  debris  from  which,  swept  down  into  the  tertiary  strata, 
have  furnished  these  with  the  precious  metals  in  large 
deposits. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  lies  west  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  where  a  vast  series  of  coal-beds  stretch  from  the  moun- 
tains westwards  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  parts  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  into  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  even  as  far  as  200  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Anthracite  Coal,  or  that  best  suited  for  manufactures, 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  great  held,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  in  part  of  Ohio, 
and  in  Illinois. 

The  Climate  of  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able. Its  area  extends  on  the  south  almost  to  the  torrid  zone, 
and  on  the  north  to  regions  where  frost  lasts  hve  or  six 
months  of  the  year,  embracing  almost  every  variety  ot  cli- 
mate. The  mean  temperature  of  Maine,  at  the  northern 
extremity,  is  42'^,  and  of  Cape  Sable,  at  the  southern  point  of 
Florida,  27°.  With  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
where  the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  west,  produces  a  compara- 
tive uniformity,  there  are  frequent  transitions  in  tempera- 
ture, to  the  extent  of  30°  in  a  few  hours,  in  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  summers  are  noted  for 
their  intense  heat,  the  mercury  rising  sometimes  as  high  as 
100°  Fah. ;  yet,  while  equally  intense,  it  is  not  so  continuous 
in  the  Northern  as  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  in  the  latter, 
though  long  continued,  it  is  not  so  oppressive  as  the  ther- 
mometer would  seem  to  indicate.  The  Atlantic  States  have 
a  mean  temperature  about  10°  more  severe  than  the  same 
latitude  in  western  Europe  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  as  mild  as  that  of  Italy. 
The  North-Eastern  States  are  subject  to  chill  winds,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  months,  and  cold  blasts  from  the  ice-fields 
of  British  North  America  sweep  over  the  Northern  States 
upon  every  great  rise  in  the  temperature  further  south.  The 
northern  part  of  Texas  is  subject  to  very  sudden  cold  winds 
from  the  mountains,  sometimes  changing  a  beautiful  spring  or 
summer  day  to  a  very  cold  and  unpleasant  one  in  a  single 
hour's  time. 

The  seasons  are  also  distributed  with  much  variety.  Phila- 
delphia, for  instance,  has  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  winter 
of  Vienna.  In  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  some  parts  of  Georgia, 
snow  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  In  Pennsylvania  snow  covers 
the  ground  for  three  months  of  the  year,  in  Massachusetts 
it  lies  four,  and  in  Maine  five  months.  In  the  two  latter 
States  the  ice  bears  loaded  waggons,  and  the  sea  is  sometimes 
frozen  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  The  cli- 
mate in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  river  is  the  most  equable.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  temperature  of  each  of  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  at  various  points  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  in  the  interior  : — 

Lat.  Spring.  Summer.  Autumn.  Winter. 

Norfolk,  Virginia 37°  S^'Sy"  76-57°  61 -68°  40-45° 

New  York  city 4042'  48-74  72-10  54-55  31-38 

Eastport,  Maine 44^5  40'i5  60-50  47-52  23-90 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 3840  54'i5  y^'iQ  55'44  32-27 

Chicago,  Illinois 4^52  44'90  67-33  48-85  25-90 

Fort  Replay,  Minnesota     46  19  39*33  64-94  42-98  lo-   i 

San  Francisco,  California 37  48  54-41  57-33  56-83  50-86 

Astoria,  Oregon   46  11  51-16  61-58  53-76  42-43 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  some  portions  of  the  Pacific  States,  is  remarkably  clear, 
and  objects  can  be  seen  at  great  distances.  From  Mount 
Washington  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  perfectly  visible  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  air  is  its  dryness.  Except  in  swampy  districts,  damp- 
ness is  almost  unknown,  moisture  being  almost  immediately 
absorbed. 

The  rains  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  periodical,  occurring,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  south  of  lat.  40° 
in  autumn  also.  In  sterile  districts,  between  longitude  100° 
and  the  Cascade  range,  there  is  comparatively  little  rainfall, 
though  violent  showers  often  fall  among  the  mountains. 
The  annual  raintall  is  estimated  at  about  3  inches,  in  the 
inland  basin  of  Utah  6,  in  the  plain  south  of  Columbia 
River  10,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  desert  from  15  to  20 
inches.  In  summer,  rain  is  rarely  seen  in  this  section. 
There  are  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Northern  district,  which  does  not  melt  till  late  in 
the  spring.     South  of  the  Potomac,  snow  is  rarely  seen. 
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The  unparalleled  resources  of  the  United  States  are  not 
yet  fully  developed ;  the  rapid  progress  in  industry  and 
wealth  during  the  last  20  years,  however,  encourage  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  for  the  future.  Agriculture  has 
always  been  the  chief  pursuit,  and  agricultural  products 
have  always  constituted  the  leading  articles  of  export. 

A  large  extent  of  country  still  remains  uncultivated, 
mostly  because  it  has  not  yet  been  occupied.  Land  is  still 
so  plentiful  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  capital,  that 
rents  have  scarcely  begun,  the  farmer  being,  in  almost  every 
instance,  proprietor  of  the  land  which  he  cultivates.  The 
science  of  farming  has  been  so  much  extended  and  improved 
that  it  is  gradually  giving  to  the  United  States  a  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  carefully  tilled  countries  in  the  world.  It  appears 
from  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
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increase  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
population. 

Societies  have  been  established  in  all  the  States,  and  much 
has  been  done  by  the  General  Government  to  collect  and 
render  available  information  relative  to  agriculture,  and  in 
Massachusetts  a  department  of  the  State  Legislature  has 
been  organized  for  the  superintendence  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  Western  States  are  more  strictly  agricultural  than 
any  other  section,  and  Chicago  and  other  towns  owe  their 
rapid  growth  entirely  to  the  large  trade  in  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  farm  products  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  farms  in  the  States  and  Territories  contained  at  the 
last  census  in  the  aggregate  163,261,389  acres  improved,  and 
246,508,244  acres  unimproved  lands.  The  average  size  of 
farms  is  203  acres. 

The  value  of  land  per  acre  in  New  England  averages 
$20. 27c.  ;  in  the  Middle  States,  $28. 07c.  ;  in  the  Southern 
States,  $5. 34c.;  in  the  South- Western  States,  $6.26c.  5  in 
the  North-Western  States,  $11.390. ;  in  California  and  the 
organized  Territories,  $r.89c.  ;  in  Texas,  $1,440. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  are  most  productive  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  ; 
the  Southern  and  Western  in  Indian  corn  ;  and  the  Southern 
in  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Wool  and  Irish  potatoes 
are  raised  principally  north  of  lat  34°^  tobacco  between  34°  and 
41°;  barley,  apples,  and  pears,  north  of  38°;  hemp,  flax,  and 
hops,  north  of  31^5  cotton  between  31*^  and  ^6°;  sugar 
south  of  31°. 

The  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
170,000,000  bushels  annually.  In  many  States  the  quantity 
grown  has  exceeded  the  means  of  ready  transportation,  or 
the  demands  of  the  market.  The  greatest  wheat-producing 
State  is  Illinois  :  next  follow  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Michigan. 
The  prairies  yield  the  largest  crops. 

Barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  flax,  are  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  principally  in  New 
York. 
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Hemp  is  chiefly  raised  in  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri. Tlie  total  product  being  83,000  tons  of  dew-rotted 
hemp,  and  about  4000  tons  water-rotted  annually. 

Cotton  is  chiefly  a  product  of  eight  of  the  southern  States  5 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  culture  has  been  developed  is  truly 
wonderful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  an- 
nual exportation  was  less  than  5000  bales,  it  has  since  increased 
to  some  5,000,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  The  civil  war 
led  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  trade,  which,  since  peace  is 
restored,  will  doubtless  soon  regain  its  activity. 

Sugar  and  Molasses,  the  product  of  the  sugar-cane,  are  im- 
portant products,  bat  mostly  confined  to  Louisiana.  A  large 
quantity  of  sugar  is  also  obtained  in  the  north  from  several 
species  of  the  maple  tree,  that  yielding  the  richest  juice  being 
known  as  the  "  sugar  maple."  It  is  found  in  beautiful  groves, 
called  sugar  orchards ;  and  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  when  the  days  grow  warm  and  the  nights  are  frosty, 
the  trees  are  bored  with  augers  about  two  feet  from  the  groufid, 
and  from  the  holes  thus  made  the  sap  exudes,  and  is  collected 
in  wooden  troughs,  and  boiled  on  the  spot.  Sorghum,  a  spe- 
cies of  grass,  commonly  known  as  Indian  millet,  which  pro- 
duces a  saccharine  juice,  was  introduced  from  China  in  1856. 
In  less  than  four  years  from  its  introduction,  the  plant  had 
become  a  most  important  agricultural  staple.  It  thrives 
whereV'Cr  Indian  corn  will  grow.  It  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  same  nanner.  When  fully  grown,  it  is  from  6  to  18  feet 
high  J  the  stalks  of  i  to  2  inches  diameter.  The  stalks  yield 
on  an  average  about  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  juice,  or, 
to  the  acre,  from  150  to  400  gallons,  and  about  12  per 
cent,  of  sugar.     Rum  is  made  from  the  seeds. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  furnishing  at  once  food  for  man 
and  food  for  beast,  is  cultivated  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Union,  and  is  everywhere  the  popular  crop,  receiving  the 
distinctive  name  of  "  corn."  It  is  less  liable  to  failure  than 
any  other.  At  the  last  census  the  crop  was  830,541,707 
bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Hops  are  principally  cultivated  in  New  York,  though  nearly 
every  State  and  Territory  contribute  to  this  crop,  which 
amounts  to  upwards  of  10  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  every  part  3  the  Irish  potato  princi- 
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pally  in  the  Northern,  and  the  sweet  potato  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  annual  yield  is  about  no  millions  of 
bushels  of  the  former,  and  ^^  millions  of  the  latter. 

[Fine  making,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  greatly  on 
the  increase,  and  it  promises  to  become  one  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  The  wine  culture  has  increased  in  a 
number  of  States,  but  more  particularly  in  Ohio,  California, 
and  Kentucky.  These  three  States  make  over  one  million 
gallons  annually. 

The  Orchard  products  consist  principally  of  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches,  of  which  the  value  is  about  20  millions  ot  dollars 
annually,  and  now  largely  increasing  owing  to  the  great  atten- 
tion which  is  being  paid  to  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
improved  varieties  of  fruit,  and  the  processes  of  preservation 
by  artificial  means  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  for 
home  use  and  for  export. 

The  Dairy  products  are  large.  Considerable  quantities  are 
shipped  yearly  to  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  of  butter 
produced  annually  is  over  450,000,000  pounds,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  reaches  over  100^000,000  pounds  an- 
nually. 

Tobacco  is  raised  more  or  less  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
the  principal  coming  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland, 
where  it  has  been  the  leading  staple  since  their  first  settlement ; 
and  it  is  also  extensively  grown  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri. 
Besides  the  quantities  required  for  domestic  use,  large  amounts 
are  exported.  Several  of  the  Northern  States  are  showing  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  staple.  The  total 
annual  product  is  over  400,000,000  pounds.  There  are 
upwards  of  15,000  plantations,  on  each  of  which  3000  pounds 
or  more  are  raised. 

The  Hay  crop  is  about  20,000,000  tons  annually.  This 
crop  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Northern  States.  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  weather  being  so  mild  as  to  allow  cattle 
to  graze  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  a  hay  harvest 
is  less  necessary. 

Rice  is  cultivated  principally  in  South  Carohnaand  Georgia. 
The  annual  product  is  about  190  millions  of  pounds. 

The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  difterent  crops  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  were  : — 
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Hay  and  Pasturage 
Indian  corn     .... 

Wheat 

Oats 

Cotton 

Rye 

Peas  and  Beans. . 
Irish  Potatoes  . . 
Sweet  Potatoes  . . 
Buckwheat 


Acres. 

33,000,000 

31,000,000 

11,000,000 

7,500,000 

5,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

600,000 


Acres. 

Tobacco     400,000 

Sugar 400,000 

Barley    300,000 

Rice    175,000 

Hemp     1 10,000 

Flax    100,000 

Orchards   500,000 

Gardens 500,000 

Vineyards 250,000 

Miscellaneous 1,000,000 


According  to  the  last  census,  out  of  the  whole  population 
there  were  more  than  3,000,000  of  men  engaged  in  tilling 
the  soil. 

Live  stock  and  domestic  animals  form  an  important  item 
in  the  statistics  of  the  country.  The  total  value  of  the  live 
stock  at  the  last  census  was  over  one  billion  dollars.  The 
horses  numbered  6,115,458;  asses  and  mules,  1,129,553  ; 
working  oxen,  2,240,075 ;  milch  cows,  8,728,862  3  other 
cattle,  14,761,400;  swine,  3'2>,S5S>36y.  The  number  of  sheep 
returned  in  last  census  was  23,317,756,  and  the  amount  of 
wool  60,511,343  pounds. 
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In  Manufactures  the  United  States  cannot  yet  fully  com- 
pete with  the  more  densely  populated  countries  of  Western 
Europe ;  but  the  advance  in  this  respect  is  steady,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  wonderfully  rapid.  The  essential  materials 
required  for  the  development  of  manufactures,  coal  and  iron, 
are  inexhaustible,  and  the  unceasing  energy  that  is  displayed  in 
every  department  of  industry  bids  fair  to  place  the  country  ere 
long  in  the  tirst  rank  of  manufacturing  nations. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  report  of  the  last  census,  says: — "The 
returns  of  Manufactures  exhibit  a  most  gratifying  increase, 
and  present  at  the  same  time  an  imposing  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude to  which  this  branch  of  the  national  industry  has  at- 
tained within  the  last  ten  years.  The  total  value  of  domestic 
manufactures  (including  fisheries  and  the  products  of  the 
mines)  reached  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,900,000,000 
(^380,000,000).     This  result  exhibits  an  increase  of  more 
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than  86  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  growth  of  this  branch 
of  American  labour  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  in  much 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  population.  Its  increase  has 
been  123  per  cent,  greater  than  that  even  of  the  vidiite  popu- 
lation, by  which  it  was  principally  produced." 

New  P^ngland  and  the  Middle  States  are  the  chief  manu- 
facturing sections.  The  most  celebrated  products  are  heavy- 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  ironware,  machinery,  boots,  shoes, 
and  agricultural  tools.  In  the  extent  of  the  cotton  and  iron 
manufactures  this  country  surpasses  all  others,  except  Eng- 
land. Pennsylvania  and  New  York  surpass  all  the  other 
States,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  come  next  in  order, 

F/ourisa  mostimportant  Manufacture:  Thevalue  of  this  ma- 
nufacture was  at  the  last  census  $223,144,369  (=^44,628,873) ; 
of  this  amount  the  export  for  the  year  was  $15,448,507 
(^3,089,701).  The  largest  mill  in  the  Union  is  in  Oswego, 
New  York,  which  in  i860  produced  300,000  barrels  of  flour, 
valued  at  about  $1,500,000.  The  Western  States  take  the 
lead  in  the  Flour  manufacture  ;  the  Middle,  Southern,  New 
England,  and  Pacific  States  following  in  order. 

Iro7i  Manufacture  is  pursued  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  throughout  the  Union.  In  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  branches  of  industry,  and  in  Pennsylvania  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  population  derive  from  it  their  subsistence. 

The  Pig-iron  returned  by  the  last  census  table  amounted  to 
884,474  tons  of  bar,  and  other  rolled  iron  406,298  tons, 
the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  nearly  $42,000,000 
(s^8, 500,000).  Of  this  amount,  Pennsylvania  contributed 
over  $34,000,000  (.^6,800,000). 

The  Agricultural  Implemejits  manufactured  are  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  over  $17,000,000.  This  branch  of  industry 
has  increased  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  especially  in  the  Western  States; 

Machinery  for  the  purposes  of  the  engineer  and  manufac- 
turer is  extensively  made.  Nearly  every  section  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  Atlantic  slope,  possesses  abundance 
of  water-power ;  and  to  appropriate  and  adapt  it  to  manufac- 
turing purposes  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  hydraulic  machinery.     The  demand  for  rapid  locomotion, 
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and  for  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  mills,  mines, 
factories,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  building  and  engineering,  has 
caused  the  more  rapid  growth  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Probably  nothing  shows  more  the  progress  of  a  country  in 
all  operative  branches  than  the  increase  in  the  statistics  of 
this  department.  The  annual  product  of  the  machinists'  and 
millwrights'  department  is  valued  at  about  $47,000,000 
(,^9,400,000) — an  increase  of  over  $19,000,000  (or  nearly 
^4,000,000)  in  ten  years.  This  is  exclusive  of  sewing 
machines,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  over  $5,000,000. 
Besides  the  above,  the  value  of  the  production  of  the  iron 
foundries  is  $27,970,193  {£S,5S4>^38)'  _ 

CottoJi  Manufacture  is  most  extensively  carried  on  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  5  and  to  a  less  extent  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  excepting  seven.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  manufactures  at  the  last  census  was  $115,237,926 
(,^23,047,585).  The  number  of  hands  employed  was  \^,^i^ 
males,  and  73,605  females.  The  number  of  spindles  returned 
was  5,035,798. 

JVoollen  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  twenty-five  out 
of  the  thirty-seven  States,  Massachusetts  again  ranking  first 
in  order  of  importance.  New  York  second,  Connecticut  third, 
Pennsylvania  fourth,  and  Kentucky  fifth. 

The  Leather  Manufacture  at  the  last  census  amounted  in 
value  to  $63,091,051  (^12,619,210).  The  largest  pro- 
ducers are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

Boots  and  Shoes  employ  a  larger  number  of  hands  than  any 
other  single  branch  of  industry  in  their  manufacture.  The 
total  number  of  establishments  was  returned  as  11,864  ;  the 
capital  invested  over  $24,000,000  (^^4,800, 000)  5  number 
of  hands  employed,  96,287  males,  and  31,140  females  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  whole  manufacture  was  $89,549,907 
^^17,909,980).  Massachusetts  ranks  first,  and  New  York  next. 

Sawed  and  Plained  Timber  is  a  most  important  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  the  United  States  stand  altogether  unrivalled, 
as  well  for  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  mechanism  em- 
ployed, as  for  the  annual  amount  of  the  product.  This  reaches 
the  value  of  $95,912,286  (<^^i9,i82,457)5  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  contributing  the  largest  share  of  this   amount. 
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Spiritous  Liquors  are  the  most  largely  manufactured  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  The  total  number  of  distilleries 
is  put  down  at  1138,  besides  a  large  number  of  rectifying 
establishments.  The  annual  product  of  the  former  was  over 
88,000,000  gallons. 

Malt  Liquors  employ  969  breweries,  and  the  total  amount 
of  all  kinds  of  beer  was  3,235,545  barrels,  of  the  value  of 
$17,977,135  (=^3,595,427).  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  largest  producers. 

Making  and  Refining  Salt  employs  340  establishments,  and 
the  annual  value  of  their  production  is  $2,177,945.  New 
York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  order  named, 
are  the  principal.  Texas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  and 
California,  are  also  salt-producing  States. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  of  America  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
special  mention  of  one  of  its  most  remarkable  productions 
and  articles  of  commerce. 

The  discovery  of  oil-springs  in  America  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  most  important  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  its  ex- 
ports. This  oil  is  called  petroleum,  or  rock  oil ;  from  petra, 
a  rock,  and  oleum,  oil.  Its  presence  in  large  quantities  is  not 
limited  to  the  United  States  ;  it  is  also  found  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  In  1845  ^^^  ^^^^  important  spring  was  struck,  at 
Tarentum,  thirty-five  miles  above  Pittsburg,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany river.  In  1857  operations  were  commenced  at  Titus- 
villa,  and  in  1859  a  fountain  was  reached  by  boring,  at  the 
depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  which  yielded  400  gallons  daily. 
The  springs  are  found  principally  in  the  bituminous  coal 
areas  of  the  United  States,  which  extend  upwards  of  62,000 
square  miles,  in  eight  of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States. 

Its  appearance  in  different  localities  is  generally  attended 
with  the  same  phenomena.  In  almost  all  cases  its  existence 
is  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  salt  springs,  and  of  jets 
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of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  The  fissures  of  the  oil-bearing 
rocks  seem  filled  with  this  gas,  which  is  always  indicative 
of  oil.  The  oil  comes  to  the  surface  in  springs,  or  spreads 
its  prismatic  beauty  across  running  streams,  and  may  be 
brought  by  underground  currents  of  water  from  great  dis- 
tances. It  does  not  run  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  nor  can 
it  be  correctly  estimated  as  to  what  an  oil  well  will  produce, 
or  how  long  it  will  last.  In  some  cases  the  oil  will  run  for 
several  hours  and  then  stop,  and  will  then  commence  again 
with  more  force  than  before.  Some  flow  at  regular  intervals 
of  several  hours,  others  flow  only  at  night.  Some  pour  forth 
immense  quantities  of  salt  brine  alternately  with  oil,  others 
for  hours  only  evolve  a  dangerous  and  highly  inflammable 
vapour.  The  wells  are  affected  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
external  atmosphere,  a  change  of  the  weather  being  as  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  oil  as  by  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  the 
greatest  number  of  wells  have  been  found ;  but  it  has  also 
been  discovered  in  over  300  localities  outside  of  those  States, 
including  California,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Iowa.  In  some  instances  land,  which  was  previously 
held  at  only  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  has  since  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  per 
acre. 

The  total  exports  of  petroleum  for  the  past  five  years  have 
amounted  to  from  40  to  50  million  gallons  annually,  at  an 
average  price  of  one  dollar  per  gallon.  The  capital  invested 
in  oil  wells  is  over  ^200,000,000. 

A  graphic  correspondent,  writing  from  one  of  the  large 
springs,  says  : — "  Gazing  at  the  operations  of  this  well,  seeing 
an  unvarying  stream  as  large  as  one's  wrist  pouring  out  day 
and  night,  without  cessation,  the  thing  becomes  really  mar- 
vellous. Here  somebody  has  punched  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
thrust  in  an  iron  tube  with  a  spout,  erected  enormous  reser- 
voirs, and  straightway  up  the  tube,  through  the  spout,  and 
mto  the  tanks,  there  flow  $11,000  every  day.  He  does 
nothing ;  he  need  not  stay  there  ;  he  may  go  to  Europe,  or  to 
Halifax,  but  the  work  goes  on  just  the  same.  Was  there 
ever  a  similar  case  in  the  production  of  wealth?  Gold-seeking 
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has  its  charms  and  votaries.  But  the  gold-miner  must  go  up 
into  the  gulches  of  the  wintry  mountains,  and  delve  incessantly, 
to  be  rem  unerated.  Every  ounce  of  gold  dust  comes  to  him 
only  with  labour.  When  he  ceases  to  use  the  pick,  the  drill,  the 
crusher,  the  washer,  the  flow  of  gold  ceases.  Can  he  drill 
a  hole,  plant  a  pipe  in  the  rocks,  and  induce  the  glittering 
dust,  or  its  own  accord,  to  rush  upward  and  outward  into 
prepared  receptacles  ?" 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  process  of  bor- 
ing for  oil.  "  The  point  selected  is  usually  one  on  the  bottom 
land  of  one  of  the  numerous  streams  that  enter  into  the  val- 
leys of  the  oil  basin.  A  pyramidal  derrick,  forty-three  feet 
high,  is  erected,  which  is  some  sixteen  feet  square  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  four  or  live  feet  square  at  the  top.  A  pulley  is  at- 
tached to  the  top,  over  which  passes  an  inch-and-a-quarter 
cable,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  walking  beam  of 
the  engine,  and  the  other  to  the  drill  rods.  Above  the  rocks 
is  usually  a  layer  of  earth  from  six  to  forty  feet  in  depth  ;  and 
through  this  an  iron  pipe,  some  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  dri- 
ven until  the  rock  is  reached.  This  pipe  is  composed  of  short 
joints,  and,  as  fast  as  one  is  driven  down,  another  is  screwed  on 
until  the  pipe  reaches  the  rock.  Occasionally  some  object — 
perhaps  a  buried  rock — stops  the  progress  of  the  pipe,  in  which 
case  the  attempt  is  abandoned,  and  another  spot  is  tried.  When 
the  pipe  is  down,  the  earth  inside  is  drawn  out  by  a  sand  pump, 
the  drill  is  let  down  the  pipe,  and  the  work  of  boring  is 
commenced.  The  drill  rods  are  jointed,  are  some  thirty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  in  weight  nearly  half  a  ton.  At  short  in- 
tervals the  sand  pump  is  introduced,  and  the  bore  cleaned  of 
pulverized  rock.  At  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
the  first  sand  rock  is  reached  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  first  sand  rock  comes  the  secord ;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  second 
comes  the  third  sand  rock,  where  oil  is  usually  found,  and 
whose  depth  from  the  surface  is  something  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Sometimes  small  pockets  containing  oil  are 
found  in  the  sand  rocks  above,  but  all  the  great  strikes  have 
been  made  in  the  lowest  one." 

The  following  are  the  articles  necessary  to  boring,  v\  ith 
their  cost : — 
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Dols. 

Steam  engine,  ten  to  twelve  horse  power    2,500 

Derrick    forty-three   feet  high,  and    including  walking  beam, 

Sampson   post,  pulleys,  windlass,  etc 500 

Engine  house ij^ 

Drill  tools,  joints,  jars,  etc 325 

Blacksmiths'  tools 100 

Total  cost  of  machinery 3,600 

The  drilling  is  usually  performed  by  contract,  and  costs, 
in  Pennsylvania,  three  dollars  per  foot  for  the  first  four  hun- 
dred feet,  four  dollars  per  foot  for  the  next  one  hundred  feet, 
and  six  dollars  for  the  next  one  hundred.  These  amounts, 
summed  up  for  a  well  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  show  a  total 
of  5,500  dollars.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  various  other  smaller  matters,  by  which  the  total  ex- 
pense of  sinking  a  well  by  steam  amounts  to  over  $6,000. 
This  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  transportation,  which, 
according  as  it  is  greater  or  less,  will  send  the  sum  total  close 
up  to  7,000  dollars,  or  reduce  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
6,000  dollars. 

Sometimes,  where  a  flowing  well  is  struck,  vast  quantities 
escape  before  tanks  can  be  constructed  to  receive  the  oil. 
In  this  way  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
wasted.  As  the  greatest  flow  of  one  of  these  wells  is  almost 
invariably  when  first  opened,  it  does  not  take  long  for  a 
thousand  or  more  barrels  of  oil  to  rush  forth  and  lose  itself 
in  the  surrounding  country. 


COMMERCE. 

The  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  obtained  a  surpris- 
ing magnitude,  and  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  which  is  not  visited  by  the 
American  merchantmen.  'I'he  extent  of  the  American  coast, 
the  energy  of  the  people,  and  the  unrestrained  liberty  enjoyed 
in  this  as  in  all  other  departments,  have  tended  to  this  result. 
A  vast  inland  trade  is  carried  on,  over  an  unequalled  extent 
of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communication.     An  exteu- 
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sive  domestic  commerce  is  carried  on,  i.  Coastwise,  up  the  bays 
and  large  rivers,  and  on  the  great  lakes,  by  schooners,  sloops, 
and  steamboats.  2.  By  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and 
affluents.  The  natural  centre  of  this  trade  is  New  Orleans, 
which,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley,  is  necessarily  the 
great  entrepot  for  produce  destined  for  exportation,  and  for 
the  foreign  articles  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  States.  3.  Overland  by  railways  and 
canals  between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  States,  horses,  hogs, 
cattle,  and  mules,' are  driven  every  year  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
to  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Owing  to  the  bulky 
nature  of  most  of  the  exports,  an  immense  number  of  vessels 
are  required  for  their  transportation ;  hence  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  late  war,  was  the 
largest  in  the  w^orld,  amounting  to  over  5,358,808  tons. 

The  Imports  consist  principally  of  manufactured  goods, 
chiefly  of  the  finer  kinds,  a  large  proportion  being  supplied 
by  Great  Britain ;  with  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  other 
tropical  produce,  tea,  hides,  wines,  spirits,  watches,  books,  etc. 

The  Exports  are  principally  raw  produce,  and  embrace  cot- 
ton, flour,  maize,  tobacco,  rice,  sawn  and  planed  timber  of 
every  kind,  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  whale  and  other  fish-oil,  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  horse  and  cattle  skins,  furs,  and  bullion 
(chiefly  gold),  besides  a  few  manufactured  commodities. 


CHAPTER     II, 


GOVERNMENT. 


The  United  States  Government  is  a  Federal  Republic,  com- 
posed of  thirty-seven  Stales,  eleven  "  Territories, ''  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  basis  is  the  Constitution  of 
T787.  By  this  Constitution,  the  Government  of  the  nation  is 
vested  in  three  separate  authorities :  the  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  and  the  Judicial, 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  the 
people.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years.  Voting  in  the 
United  States  is  by  ballot,  and  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  The  President  is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the  service  of  the 
Government.  With  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  he  has  the  power  to  make  treaties,  appoint  civil  and 
military  officers,  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  and  do  all  that 
rightly  belongs  to  the  executive  power.  He  has  the  right  of 
a  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  Congress  but  this  is  so  qualified 
that,  notwithstanding  his  veto,  any  bill  becomes  a  law  on  its 
being  afterwards  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  President's  salary  is  $25,000,  and^  the 
Vice-President's  $8,000  per  annum. 


THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The    Legislative    powers    are     vested  in     "  the  Congress, 
which  consists  of  a  Senate,  or  Upper  House,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  members  chosen  for  a 
terra  of  two  years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  appor- 
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tioned  according  to  the  population  of  each  state.  The 
number  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  send  is  determined 
by  a  census  taken  every  ten  years.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
presentatives from  the  States,  the  House  admits  a  delegate 
from  each  Territory,  "  who  has  the  right  to  debate  on  sub- 
jects in  which  his  "Territory"  is  interested,  but  is  not 
entitled  to  a  vote. 

The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
elected  ly  the  State  Legislatures  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Each  Senator  has  one  vote.  The  Vice-President  of  tlie 
United  States  is,  ex  officio,  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  President.  Their 
salaries  are  $8,000  per  annum. 


THE  JUDICIARY. 

The  Judicial  powers  of  the  Government  are  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court — the  highest  tribunals, — a  Circuit  Court,  and 
District  Courts.  The  appointments  of  all  the  Judges  are  made 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate ;  the  Judges  hold  their  several  offices  for  life,  or  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  and  can  be  removed  only  on  impeachment. 
One  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  held  annually  at  Wash- 
ington, commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  December — the 
first  day  of  the  regular  sessions  of  Congress. 


RESPECTIVE  POWERS  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

In  order  to  understand  the  theory  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  pecuhar  relations  of  the  Fede- 
rative System  must  be  considered.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  there  is  a  National  Government,  having  for 
its  objects  National  affairs,  there  are  also  separate  State  Go- 
vernments, with  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments, having  chiefly  for  their  object  local  and  internal 
affairs. 

By    Section  8th,   Article    ist    of    the    Constitution,   the 
States  have  delegated  to  the  Congress  "  the  power  to  declare 
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war,  to  make  peace,  to  enter  into  treaties,  to  coin  money,  to 
regulate  commerce,"  and,  in  short,  all  functions  characteristic 
of  National  sovereign ti/ ;  and  by  Section  loth,  the  exercise  of 
these  national  powers  I'z/  the  States  is  prohibited.  Also  by 
Article  loth  of  the  Amendments,  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
Congress  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. Therefore  the  powers  to  enact  such  laws  as  concern 
only  the  States  directly  and  immediately,  are  among  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  and  are  vested  by 
the  people  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  Thus 
the  States  having  reserved  these  internal  powers,  neither  the 
President  nor  the  National  Congress  has  any  power  to  inter- 
fere in  their  local  and  domestic  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  States,  having  delegated  to  Congress  those  powers 
which  pertain  to  national  sovereignty,  they  have  no  control 
over  such  national  affairs. 

The  several  States  are,  therefore,  sovereign  in  a  municipil 
capacity  3  while  the  General  Government  is  sovereign  in  a 
national  capacity,  and  is  represented  and  known  officially  to 
other  nations  as  the  government  of  one  nation — the  United 
States. 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  States  all  agree  in  their 
main  features.  In  all  there  is  the  same  form,  and  the  same 
principles  lie  at  their  foundation. 

The  chief  executive  officer  in  each  State  is  the  "  Governor." 
His  duties  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  President.  A  gover- 
nor may  be  impeached  and  removed  for  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes. 

The  departments  of  executive  officers  under  State  Govern- 
ments are  also  organized  in  analogy  to  those  of  the  General 
Government.  They  have  departments  of  State,  treasury,  etc. 
But  the  departments  of  war,  navy,  post-office,  and  mint,  do 
not  of  course  exist  under  the  State  Governments,  the  States 
having  no  control  over  these  matters. 

The  leading  provisions  of  each  State  Constitution  are  also 
analogous  to  those  of  the  National  Constitution.  Indeed,  the 
latter  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  the  model  of  all  the  State 
Constitutions  formed  since  its  own  adoption. 

Like  the  General  Government,  the  powers  of  the  State 
Governments  are  divided  into  three  departments — Legislative, 
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Executive,  and  Judicial.  The  legislative  department  is  also 
divided  into  two  branches — the  "  Senate"  and  "House  of 
Assembly,"  the  former  elected  by  larger  constituencies,  and 
for  a  longer  time,  than  the  latter.  They  are  governed  by  the 
same  rules  of  procedure  as  the  National  Government.  These 
are  derived  from  the  rules  of  the  British  Parliament,  except 
where  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Republican  government 
render  them  inadmissible. 

Every  State  Bill,  like  the  laws  of  Congress,  requires  the 
signature  of  the  State  Governor  to  become  a  law,  and  he  also 
has  the  power  of  vetoing  it. 

There  are,  however,  some  minor  differences  between  the 
different  State  Constitutions  ;  for  instance,  in  respect  to  the 
right  of  suffrage ;  but  in  most  of  the  States,  the  qualifica- 
tions are  so  low,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is,  in  reality,  uni- 
versal among  all  male  citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
By  the  15th  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
passed  1868,  negroes  are  admitted  to  the  franchise. 

One  of  the  important  powers  possessed  by  the  several  State 
Governments  is  their  co-operation  in  the  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  three-fourths  of  the  States  being  required  to 
ratify  every  amendment. 


GOVERNMENT  OF   "THE   TERRITORIES." 

In  addition  to  the  thirty-seven  States,  there  is  a  large  district 
of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  Government,  stretching 
westward,  and  extending  to  the  Pacific.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  1,618,7  0  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts, called  "  Territories."  Notwithstanding  their  vast  area, 
they  only  contained  in  1868  a  white  population  of  294,676. 
They  are  partially  inhabited  by  tribes  of  native  Indians, 
who  are  rapidly  being  civilized.  These  Territories  are  under 
the  control  of  Congress  j  but  any  of  them  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
States,  on  attaining  the  population  necessary  for  one  repre- 
sentative in  Congress — viz.,  124,000.  Each  Territory  is 
established  on  the  condition  that  Congress  may  thereafter 
divide  the  same,  or  annex  any  portion  of  it  to  another  Terri- 
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tory,  or  to  a  State.  The  relations  sustained  by  each  of  them 
to  the  General  Government  are  identical. 

The  first  and  second  clauses  of  Section  3rd,  Article  4th, 
of  the  Constitution,  are  the  basis  upon  which  Congress  erect 
and  administer  the  Territorial  Governments,  and  subsequently 
admit  them  into  the  Union.  Under  the  old  Confederation, 
no  such  provision  existed ,  and  so  little  anticipation  was  had 
of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  those  wild  regions — whose 
population  has  since  more  than  trebled  the  original  States — 
that  no  provision  existed  for  forming  or  admitting  them. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  however,  by 
the  thirteen  original  States,  twenty-four  new  States  have 
been  formed,  principally  out  of  the  Territories,  and  have 
adopted,  assented  to,  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
come integral  parts  of  the  Union,  making  thirty-seven  States 
in  all 3  eleven  Territories  (including  Alaska)  still  remaining. 

The  power  given  hy  the  Constitution  to  form  new  States  iv 
one  of  the  new  principles  introduced  into  this  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  at  once  the  most  novel  and  most  infuential  upon 
its  future  destiny  of  any.  Many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
held  immense  provinces,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  State, 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  armies  ;  lut  they  were  never 
admitted  upon  terms  of  equality,  and  their  inhalitants  tvere 
never  citizens.  The  idea  of  constituting  a  government,  to  be 
indefnitely  developed  hy  its  own  colonization,  is  wholly  new. 
The  principle  is  simply  this,  that  a  colony  settled  upon  an  ad- 
iacent  Territory,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  whether  it  he  composed  of  citizens  of  the  Union,  or  emi- 
grants from  foreign  nations,  shall  on  attaining  a  specific 
population,  he  admitted  to  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  powers 
with  the  original  States.  This  principle  is  likewise  unlimited 
in  respect  to  the  numher,  distance,  or  settlement  of  the  colonies. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  original  thirteen  States  are  left 
in  a  minority  as  to  power  in  that  Government  which  they 
formed,  and  of  which  they  were  the  sole  possessors. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  is  exclusive 
and  universal,  except  so  far  as  its  authority  is  restrained  by 
stipulations  in  the  cessions.  The  Governor,  Secretary,  United 
States  Attorney,  and  Marshal  are  appointed  for  each  Territory 
by  the  President  for  four  years.     The  Legislative  Assembly 
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consists  of  a  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  elected 
by  the  people.  All  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
approved  by  the  Governors,  must  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Congress,  and,  if  disapproved,  are  null  and  void.  The 
Judiciary  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  other  inferior 
Courts,  from  which,  as  in  the  case  of  decisions  by  the 
State  Courts,  there  is  a  final  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  the 
same  force  in  the  Territories,  as  in  the  States.  Each  Terri- 
tory sends  a  delegate  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  National 
Congress,  who  is  entitled  to  speak  and  debate  on  all  matters 
in  which  his  constituents  are  interested,  but  is  not  entitled 
to  a  vote  in  the  House.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to 
every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Two  sections  (640  acres)  of  land  in  each  township,  of  six 
miles  square,  are  reserved  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PUBLIC   LANDS,   AND   HOW    TO   SECURE   THEM. 

The  public  lands  owned  by  the  several  States  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  in  1787  have,  since 
that  time,  been  ceded  to  the  General  Government,  and  a 
separate  department  has  been  established  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  their  regulation,  and  a  system  en- 
acted by  Congress  for  their  survey  and  sale. 

All  pubhc  lands  are  divided  by  parallel  lines  into  "  town- 
ships" of  six  miles  square  (thirty-six  square  miles).  These  are 
again  divided  by  parallel  lines  one  mile  apart.  These  squares 
are  called  "sections,"  and  contain  640  acres,  which  are 
again  divided  into  "  half  and  quarter  sections,"  also  eighths. 
These  lands  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  several  land  offices 
situated  in  the  districts  to  be  sold.  The  price  is  fixed  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  in  gold,  (equal  to  5s.  English). 
The  purchaser  becomes  the  assignee  of  the  Government,  and 
receives  a  patent  from  the  President.  There  are  over  fifty 
ditferent  land  offices,  and  from  two  to  three  million  acres 
are  sold  annually. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  show  some  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  immense  extent  of  these  lands  still  unoccu- 
pied in  the  West.     The  report  for  1864  states  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands  have 
engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention.  Of  the 
two  thousand  milUons  of  acres  embraced  in  the  territorial 
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extent  of  the  United  States,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
miUion  acres  belonged  to  the  pubHc  domain. 

"  By  a  hberal  policy  in  granting  and  selhng  lands,  about 
one-third  of  this  vast  patrimony  has  been  disposed  of, 
leaving  about  one  thousand  millions  of  acres  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Government.  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  laM'S 
that  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  relate  to  the  public 
lands,  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims  derived  from 
the  Governments  w^hich  formerly  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
soil.  At  some  periods  of  American  history,  a  considerable 
income  to  the  treasury  has  been  derived  from  sales,  and  at 
others  the  cash  receipts  have  declined  to  a  sum  but  little 
exceeding  the  cost  of  administering  the  land  system.  Dur- 
ing the  first  sixty  years  of  the  present  century,  the  average 
income  from  sales  vs^as  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
dollars  per  year,  and  the  quantity  disposed  of  by  sales,  and 
for  military  bounties,  was  about  two  hundred  and  five 
miUions  of  acres. 

"  During  the  last  ten  years  the  income  from  lands  was 
less  than  during  the  preceding  ten.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  large  quantities  of  land — granted  for  internal  improve- 
ments and  for  military  and  other  purposes — which  have 
competed  in  the  market  m  ith  the  lands  of  the  United  States  ; 
and,  more  recently,  by  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Law, 
under  which  large  quantities  have  been  entered  at  nominal 
rates." 

The  depressing  influences  of  the  late  civil  war  were  felt  for 
a  few  years,  but  since  its  close  there  has  been  a  great  revival 
of  the  demand  for  the  public  lands  for  settlement  and  culti- 
vation. 

The  report  of  1865  states  further,  that, — 

"During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  186^,  4,161,778 
acres  of  public  lands  were  surveyed.  The  aggregate  quantity 
of  surveyed  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  September,  1865, 
was  132,285,035  acres. 

"Ihe  act  of  September  4,  1841,  and  the  supplemental 
act  of  March  3,  1843,  confer  upon  actual  settlers,  upon  cer- 
tain specified  conditions,  the  right  to  acquire  ly  pre-emption 
surveyed  public  lands.  Since  that  time  the  right  has  been 
by  various  acts  extended  to  unsurveyed  lands,  but  the  period 
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within  which  the  claim  must  be  preferred  after  settlement 
differs  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  although  proof 
and  payment  must  be  made  in  all,  before  the  day  prescribed  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  for  the  sale  of  the  body  of 
lands  within  which  the  pre-emption  claimant  has  settled. 
In  some,  the  claim  of  settlement  must  be  filed  within  three 
months  after  the  return  of  the  approved  plat  or  survey  to 
the  local  land  offices  ;  in  others,  within  six  months  thereafter; 
in  others,  within  three  months  after  the  survey  has  been  made 
in  the  field  ;  and  in  some  of  the  newer  Territories  there  is  no 
specific  provision  on  this  subject,  but  all  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  are  declared  to  be 
in  force. 

"The  Homestead  Law  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1863.  Large  bodies  of  lands  have  been 
entered  under  its  provisions.  Five  years'  continued  residence 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  title  of  a  Homestead 
settler,  unless  he  prefers  to  purchase  the  land  at  the  minimum 
price,  and  obtain  a  patent.  It  is  estimated  that  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  persons  who  have  so  claimed  the  privilege 
of  the  Homestead  Law  will  prefer  to  make  payment,  and 
thus  secure  title  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  when  it 
would  otherwise  vest.  The  nominal  sum  paid  by  the  Home- 
stead settler,  and  the  fee  which  he  pays  to  the  local  officers, 
are  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  incident  to  the  survey  and 
disposal  of  the  land." 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  well-known  act,  the  Homestead 
Bill. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  AN   ACT  TO    SECURE  HOMESTEADS  TO  ACTUAL 
SETTLERS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  have  filed  his  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  such,  as  required  by  the  naturalization  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  never  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States  Government,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its 
enemies,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  be  entitled  to  enter  one  quarter  sec- 
tion or  a  less  quantity,  of  unappropriated  public  lands,  upon 
which  said  person  may  have  filed  a  pre-emption  claim,  or  which 
may,  at  the  time  the  application  is  made,  be  subject  to  pre- 
emption, at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  p^r  acre; 
or  eio-hty  acres,  or  less,  of  such  unappropriated  lands,  at  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  to  be  located  in  a  body,  in  con- 
formity to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  surveyed  :  Provided,  That  any  person 
ownincr  and  residing  on  land  may,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  enter  other  land  lying  contiguous  to  his  or  her  said  land, 
which  shall  not,  with  the  land  so  already  owned  and  occupied, 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  person  ap- 
plying for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
register  of  the  land  otfice  in  which  he  or  she  is  about  to  make 
such  entry,  make  affidavit  before  the  said  register  or  receiv^er 
that  he  or  she  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  or  more 
years  of  age,  or  shall  have  performed  service  in  the  army  or 
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navy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  never  borne  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  given  aid  and 
comtort  to  its  enemies,  and  that  such  apphcation  is  made  for 
his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that  said  entry  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  whomsoever;  and  upon  filing  the  said 
affidavit  with  the  register  or  receiver,  and  on  payment  of  ten 
dollars,  he  or  she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
quantity  of  land  specified  :  Provided,  however.  That  no 
certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  entry  ;  and  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  there- 
after, the  person  making  such  entry — or,  if  he  be  dead,  his 
widow  J  or  in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee ;  or  in 
case  of  a  widow  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee  in 
case  of  her  death — shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that 
he,  she,  or  they  have  resided  upon  or  cultivated  the  same 
for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  time 
of  filing  the  affidavit  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  affidavit  that 
no  part  of  said  land  has  been  alienated,  and  that  he  has  borne 
true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  then, 
in  such  case,  he,  she,  or  they,  if  at  any  time  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  as  in  other  cases 
provided  for  by  law  :  And  provided,  further.  That  in  case  of 
the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  leaving  an  infant  child, 
or  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  right  and  fee 
shall  endure  to  the  benefit  of  said  infant  child  or  children  ;  and 
the  executor,  admniistrator,  or  guardian  may,  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  surviving  parent,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  child- 
ren for  the  time  being  have  their  domicile,  sell  said  land 
for  the  benefit  of  said  infants,  but  for  no  other  purpose  3  and 
the  purchaser  shall  acquire  the  absolute  title  by  the  pur- 
chase, and  be  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States, 
on  payment  of  the  office  fees  and  sum  of  money  herein  spe- 
cified. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  register  of  the 
land  office  shall  note  all  such  applications  on  the  tract  books 
and  plats  of  his  office,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  such  entries^ 
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and  make  return  thereof  to  the  General  Land  Office,  together 
with  the  proof  upon  which  they  have  been  founded. 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  lands  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  any  event  become 
liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  therefor. 

"  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  if  at  any  time  after 
the  filing  of  the  affidavit,  as  required  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  proven,  after  due  notice  to  the  settler,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  register  of  the  land  office,  that  the  person  having 
filed  such  affidavit  shall  have  actually  changed  his  or  her  resi- 
dence, or  abandoned  the  said  land  for  more  than  six  months 
at  any  time,  then  and  in  that  event  the  land  so  entered  shall 
revert  to  the  Government. 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  individual  shall 
be  permitted  to  acquire  title  to  more  than  one  quarter  section 
under  the  provisions  (if  this  act ;  and  that  the  commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby  required  to  prepare  and 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with  this  act,  as 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
eifect,  and  that  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  several  land 
offices  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  for 
any  lands  entered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  they 
are  now  entitled  to  receive  when  the  same  quantity  of  land 
is  entered  with  money,  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  application  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  and  the  other 
half  on  the  issue  of  the  certificate  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
may  be  issued  ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  enlarge  the 
maximum  of  compensation  now  prescribed  by  law  for  any 
register  or  receiver  :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  interfere  in  any 
manner  whatever  with  existing  pre-emption  rights :  And 
provided,  further.  That  all  persons  who  may  have  filed  their 
applications  for  a  pre-emption  right  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  this  act :  Provided, 
further.  That  no  person  who  has  served,  or  may  hereafter  serve, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  days  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  under 
the  laws    thereof  during    the   existence   of  an   actual    war. 
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domestic  or  foreign,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this 
act  on  account  of  not  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

"  Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  entitled,  'An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  more  effect- 
ually to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  the  third 
of  March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  shall 
extend  to  all  oaths,  atlirniations,  and  affidavits,  required  or 
authorized  by  this  act. 

"  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person  who  has 
availed  him  or  herself  of  the  benefits  of  the  first  section  of 
this  act  from  paying  the  minimum  price,  or  the  price  to  which 
the  same  may  have  graduated,  for  the  quantity  of  land  so 
entered  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years, 
and  obtaining  a  patent  therefor  from  the  Government,  as  in 
other  cases  provided  by  law,  on  making  proof  of  settlement 
and  cultivation  as  provided  by  existing  laws  granting  pre- 
emption rights. 

"  Approved  May  20,  1862." 


HOW  TO    SECURE   THE    PUBLIC    LANDS. 

The  following  circular  of  the  Commissioner  General  Land 
Office,  gives  the  necessary  information  how  to  proceed  in 
purchasing  and  securing  the  public  lands,  under  the  Home- 
stead Bill,  by  bounty  land  locations  and  by  pre-emption. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

July    19,   1865. 

Numerous  questions  having  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  purchase  public  lands,  or  acquire  title  to  ihe  same 
by  bounty  land  locations,  by  pre-emptions  or  by  homestead, 
tliis  circular  is  communicated  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned. 

In  order  to  acquire  title  to  public  lands  the  following 
steps  must  be  taken  : — 
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1.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Register  of  the 
district  land  office  in  which  the  land  desired  may  be  situated. 

A  list  of  all  the  land  offices  in  the  United  States  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Department,  with  the  seat  of  the  different 
offices,  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  to 
be  in  attendance,  and  give  proper  facilities  and  information 
to  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  lands. 

The  minimum  price  of  ordinary  public  lands  is  i  dol.  25 
cents  per  acre.  The  even  or  reserved  sections  falling  within 
raihvay  grants  are  increased  to  double  the  minimum  price, 
being  2  dols.  50  cents  per  acre. 

Lands  once  offered  at  public  sale,  and  not  afterwards  kept 
out  of  market  by  reservation,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent 
free  competition,  may  he  entered  or  located. 

2.  By  the  applicant  filing  with  the  Register  his  written 
application  describing  the  tract,  with  its  area ;  the  Register 
will  then  certify  to  the  Receiver,  whether  the  land  is  vacant, 
with  its  price  J  and  when  found  to  be  so,  the  applicant  must 
pay  that  price  per  acre,  or  may  locate  the  same  with  land 
warrant,  and  thereafter  the  Receiver  will  give  him  a  "  dupli- 
cate receipt,''  which  he  is  required  to  surrender  prior  to  the 
delivery  to  him  of  the  patent,  which  may  be  had  either  by 
appHcation  for  it  to  the  Register  or  to  the  General  Land 
Office. 

3.  If  the  tract  has  not  been  offered  at  public  sale,  it  is  not 
liable  to  ordinary  private  entry,  but  may  be  secured  by  a  party 
legally  qualified  upon  his  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  pre-emption  laws  of  4th  September,  1841,  and  3rd 
March,  1843;  and  after  such  party  shall  have  made  actual 
settlement  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  will  show  he  designs 
it  for  his  permanent  home,  and  is  acting  in  good  faith,  build- 
ing a  house  and  residing  therein,  he  may  proceed  to  the  dis- 
trict land  office,  establish  his  pre-emption  claim  according  to 
law  by  proving  his  actual  residence  and  cultivation,  and 
showing  that  he  is  otherwise  within  the  purview  of  these 
acts.  Then  he  can  enter  the  land  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
either  with  cash  or  with  bounty  land  warrant,  unless  the  pre- 
mises should  be  two  dollars  and  a  half  acre  lands.  In  that 
case  the  whole  purchase-money  can  be  paid  in  cash,  or  one 
half  in  cash,  the  residue  with  a  bounty  land  warrant. 
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4.  But  if  parties  legally  qualified  desire  to  obtain  title  under 
the  Homestead  Act  of  20th  May,  1862,  they  can  do  so  on 
complying  with  the  Department  Circular,  dated  30th  Octo- 
ber, J  862. 

5.  The  law  confines  Homestead  entries  to  surveyed  lands; 
and  although,  in  certain  States  and  Territories  noted  in  the 
subjoined  list,  pre-emptors  may  go  on  and  before  survey, 
yet  they  can  only  establish  their  claim  after  return  of  survey, 
but  must  file  their  pre-emption  declaration  within  three 
months  after  receipt  of  official  plat,  at  the  local  land  office 
where  the  settlement  was  made  before  survey.  Where, 
however,  it  was  made  after  survey,  the  claimant  must  file 
within  three  months  after  date  of  settlement ;  and  where 
actual  residence  and  cultivation  have  been  long  enough  to 
show  that  the  claimant  has  made  the  land  his  permanent 
home,  he  can  establish  his  claim,  and  pay  for  the  same  at  any 
time  before  the  date  of  the  public  sale  of  lands  within  the 
range  of  which  his  settlement  may  fall. 

6.  All  unoffered  surveyed  lands  not  acquired  under  pre- 
emption, homestead,  or  otherwise,  under  express  legal  sanc- 
tion, must  be  offered  at  public  sale  under  the  President's 
proclamation,  and  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  April  24,  1820. 

J.  M.  EDMUNDS, 
Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES. 

The  American  Republic  consists  of  thirty-seven  States,  the 
District  of  Cohimbia  (in  which  the  capital  is  situated),  ten 
"Territories"  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
newly  acquired  Territory  of  Alaska,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
nine  States  and  Territories.  For  convenience  of  description, 
the  States  are  divided  into  five  groups,  respectively  called  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  Western,  and  Pacific  States. 

THE  EASTERN  STATES,  OR  NEW  ENGLAi^D. 
VIZ.,    MAINE,    NEW     HAMPSHIRE,   VERMONT,    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS,  RHODE    ISLAND,   AND    CONNECTICUT. 

New  England  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  section  of  the  Union.  The  six  States  which 
form  it  comprise  the  earliest  settled,  best  improved,  and  most 
thickly  populated  portion  of  the  country. 

Its  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours.  The  face  of  the  country  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  broad  highland  tract,  diversified  by  mountain 
ranges.  These  give  a  bold  and  rugged  aspect  to  the  country, 
which  seldom  expands  into  those  wide  and  fertile  plains  which 
enrich  a  large  portion  of  the  more  southern  States.  The 
chief  group  is  that  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, so  named  from  their  being  covered  with  snow,  for 
months  in  the  year.  The  soil,  though  to  some  extent  sterile, 
is,  in  places  where  it  is  well  watered,  capable  of  an  extensive 
cultivation.     It  is  best  adapted  for  pasturage  and  grains  of  a 
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secondary  quality.  The  chief  river  is  the  Connecticut,  which 
rises  near  the  Canadian  line,  and  traverses  the  finest  part  of 
the  country,  amid  high  but  pastoral  valleys.  The  lovi^er 
portion  is  bordered  by  alluvial  plains  and  fertile  meadows. 

The  Climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  especially 
in  the  North,  where  the  snow  remains  on  the  ground  for 
nearly  six  months  of  the  year.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
temperature  to  fall  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
lakes  freeze  to  a  thickness  of  from  1 8  to  24  inches.  Cold 
eastern  winds,  attended  with  thick  fogs,  prevail  on  the  coast, 
especially  in  Maine ;  but  the  climate  on  the  more  southern 
borders  is  less  rigorous. 

The  New  Englanders  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  de- 
scendants of  the  English  Puritan  Fathers,  who  fled  from  the 
prelatic  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Until  recently 
these  States  have  received  but  a  small  accession  of  foreigners. 
The  population  has,  however,  multiplied  to  such  an  extent, 
as  not  only  to  densely  people  their  own  territory,  but  also  to 
supply  a  large  number  of  settlers  for  the  Western  and  South- 
ern States,  and  it  is  computed  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  is  of  New  England  origin. 
The  term  "  Yankees,"  which  in  England  and  other  countries 
is  often  applied  to  all  Americans,  is,  in  America,  only  applied 
to  the  New  Englanders.  They  are  generally  well  educated, 
and  distinguished  for  their  honourable  dealing,  intelligence, 
thrift,  and  ingenuity.  Their  habits  of  industry  and  prudence 
— which  may  be  traced  partly  to  their  ancestry — have  de- 
veloped the  cultivation  of  a  soil  naturally  rugged  and  some- 
what barren  ;  and  though  the  limited  agricultural  capabilities 
of  this  section  have  induced  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants 
to  turn  their  attention  to  manufactures  and  other  resources, 
yet  the  soil  is  well  cultivated ;  and  in  the  more  rugged  and 
mountainous  regions  a  great  portion  has  been  devoted  to  the 
pasturage  of  live  stock.  Hay  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
products.  Of  the  cereal  grains,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  and  oats 
are  principally  cultivated.  The  most  important  branches  of 
industry,  however,  are  the  manufactures.  Favoured  by 
abundant  water-power,  thousands  of  mills  have  been  erected, 
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and  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  are  produced ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  ma- 
chinery, and  small  wares. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  seaboard  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  fisheries,  through  the  nearness  of  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  numerous  har- 
bours. "They  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  whale,  cod, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  prosecuted  under  the  American  flag  ; 
and  large  shares  in  many  others. 

The  Religion  is  chiefly  Protestant ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
population,  there  are  more  churches  and  chapels  in  New 
England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Education  here  is  in  advance  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union.  The  system  of  free  public  schools — especially  as 
developed  in  two  or  three  of  the  leading  States — is  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  has  served  as  a  model  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  numerous  well  endowed  colleges 
and  academies  of  a  high  character. 

The  Commerce,  both  maritime  and  inland,  is  extensive. 
Foreign  goods  are  largely  imported,  and  are  distributed,  with 
home  manufactures,  oils,  fish,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
In  exchange,  the  cotton  of  the  South,  the  bread-stufts  of  the 
North-West,  and  other  products  are  received  for  exportation 
as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  The  superior  facilities  for 
the  building  and  outfit  of  vessels  enable  it  to  engage  exten- 
sively in  the  transporting  of  merchandise,  and  New  England 
has  now  nearly  one-third  of  the  shipping  and  seamen  in  the 
merchant  service,  besides  a  large  force  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

Of  the  entire  length  of  railways  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  one-eighth  is  in  New  England.  Navigable  canals  are 
in  various  parts,  but  their  use  is  now  mostly  superseded  by 
railways. 

Emigration  does  not  flow  freely  into  the  New  England 
States.  Cheap  government  lands  cannot  be  obtained  here. 
The  soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  farther  west  and  south  ;  and 
emigrants  who  take  up  their  abode  here  do  so  for  the  reason 
that  they  prefer  employment  where  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  can  be  found,  rather  than  the  hardships  and 
rough  life  of  the  West,  though  their  chances  of  success  are 
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far  greater  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  It  is  true 
that  many  passengers  from  Europe  land  at  Portland  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  but  the  most  of  them  merely  pass  through 
on  the  railways. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  for  skilled  labour  in  the  New- 
England  States  than  for  any  other  class,  though  not  at  such 
high  prices  as  in  the  West. 

The  characteristics  of  the  individual  Eastern  States  mostly 
corresponding  with  the  above  general  description^  it  will  not 
be   necessary   to   particularize  them   fully. 

MAINE. — Ship-carpenrers  and  builders  find  ready  employ- 
ment in  this  State,  since  there  are  more  ships  building  here 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Immense  pine  forests 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  cutting  and  saw- 
ing of  timber  furnishes  employment  to  many  thousands,  and 
is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  In  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries  this  State  is  unequalled.  Much  of  the  trade  of 
Canada  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is 
closed,  is  conducted  through  Portland,  the  principal  port  of 
Maine. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  though  interesting  to  the  traveller 
or  tourist  on  account  of  its  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  pre- 
sents but  few  inducements  for  the  emigrant  to  settle,  and 
many  of  the  native  population  are  emigrating  to  the  more 
fertile  regions  of  the  west.  Granite  is  quarried  in  large 
quantities.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  this  State  surpass 
every  other,  except  Massachusetts.  The  White  Mountains 
are  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  and  are  visited  by  thousands 
from  every  part  of  the  country. 

VERMONT  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  State. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  superior  breeds  of  horses ;  also  for  its 
marble  and  slate  quarries.  Its  manufactures  are  very  limited. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  the  parent  State  of  New  England, 
is  the  chief  Manufacturing  District  of  the  Union  :  more  than 
half  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  are  produced  here. 
An  extensive  watch  factory  is  at  Waltham,  employing  nearly 
one  thousand  hands.     It  ranks  next  to  Maine  in  ship  build- 
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ing.  Its  fisheries  exceed  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
together,  the  whale  fisheries  alone  employing  12,000  seamen. 
Its  foreign  commerce,  coasting  and  inland  trade  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Boston,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  commercial 
capital  of  New  England,  is  distinguished  for  its  literary 
culture  and  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  It  is  the  second 
commercial  city  on  the  continent,  and  the  wealthiest  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  The  Green  Mountains  are  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists. 

RHODE-ISLAND.  This  is  the  smallest  State  in  the 
Union.  Its  manufactures  are  cotton,  iron,  woollen  goods, 
and  leather.  In  the  island  portions  the  soil  is  very  productive. 
It  is  noted  for  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wool,  and  apples. 
Newport  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  watering-places  in 
America. 

CONNECTICUT,  "the  land  of  steady  habits,"  has  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  It  also  has  valu- 
able shad  fisheries  within  its  own  waters.  It  is  famed  for  the 
variety  of  its  manufactures,  such  as  are  generally  produced 
in  the  other  New  England  States.  Clocks,  paper,  cutlery, 
edge-tools,  fire-arms,  pins,  combs,  and  small  wares,  are  ex- 
tensively manufactured.  Many  of  the  people  are  farmers 
one  season  of  the  year  and  manufacturers  another.  Exten- 
sive mines  of  copper  exist,  also  quarries  of  'granite  and 
marble. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

VIZ.,    NEW   YORK,    NEW  JERSEY,    PENNSYLVANIA, 
DELAWARE,    AND   MARYLAND. 

That  portion  of  the  republic  which  is  comprised  in  this 
division  is  of  the  highest  mercantile  and  commercial  import- 
ance. The  great  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  the 
natural  outlets  of  commerce  in  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  Alantic,  and  the  various 
canals  and  railways,  convey  to  the  Atlantic  coast  the  produc- 
tions of  the  interior.  The  surface,  though  often  mountainous, 
is  less  rugged  than  that  of  New  England,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  of  much  more  moderate  elevation. 

The  Climate  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  contrasts. 
Near  the  sea-board  it  is  of  the  usual  maritime  character  ;  in 
the  mountainous  regions  it  is  variable  and  subject  to  extremes; 
but  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  it  is  comparatively 
uniform.  In  the  south  it  is  mild,  and  little  snow  falls,  except 
upon  the  highlands,  but  in  the  far  north  the  winter  is  lon-^ 
and  severe.     The  climate  generally  is  remarkably  healthy. 

The  Inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  or  English  ancestry, 
although  a  Jarge  portion  of  the  Middle  States  was  originally 
colonized  by  the  Dutch,  and  not  unfrequently  localities  may 
be  found  in  which  the  inhabitants  still  retain  many  of  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  nationalities  from  which  they 
have  sprung.  Owing  to  the  varied  descent  in  the  people  of 
parts  of  the  Middle  States,  they  are  wanting  in  uniformity 
of  character.  Yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they 
are  distinguished  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  embark  in  new  undertakings  and 
commercial  enterprises. 
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Education  is  well  difRised,  and  the  means  of  instruction 
for  the  young  are  ample.  A  complete  system  of  free  public 
schools  is  established  in  each  of  the  States,  besides  numerous 
well-endowed  academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools, 
generally  of  a  high  character.  The  schools  of  medicine, 
especially,  are  of  excellent  repute. 

Agriculture  has  made  great  advancement  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  owing  to  the  extensive  markets  afforded  by  the 
great  commercial  cities  and  populous  villages,  and  the  favour- 
ableness of  the  soil  and  climate.  No  part  of  America  is  more 
distinguished  tor  economical  and  skilful  farming.  The  chief 
farm  products,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  hay, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  About  one-third  of 
the  hay  and  potatoes,  and  more  than  half  the  rye  and  buck- 
wheat, of  the  whole  United  States  are  grown  here.  Live- 
stock, butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  are  also  among  the  chief 
products. 

Mining  engages  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  Middle 
States,  several  of  the  richest  mining  districts  in  the  country 
being  included  in  this  section.  The  most  important  are 
those  of  coal  and  iron,  belonging  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania. 
Petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from 
wells  in  various  regions  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Manufactures,  although  employing  comparatively  a 
smaller  share  of  the  population  than  in  New  England,  are 
extensively  pursued  in  many  parts.  The  principal  are,  iron 
castings,  machinery,  ready-made  clothing,  leather,  flour  and 
meal,  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods,  cotton  goods,  and 
sawed  and  planed  timber,  called  in  America,  "  lumber." 
Rough  timber  is  obtained  in  immense  quantities  near  the 
sources  of  the  Alleghany,  Susquehannah,  and  Delaware  rivers, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York.  The  manufactures 
of  iron  merchandise,  ready-made  clothing,  and  leather,  are 
greater  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  3  while  those  of  other 
articles  above-mentioned  are  exceedingly  large.  The  Middle 
States  are  also  noted  for  their  production  of  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors,  refined  sugar,  cabinet  furniture,  books,  stationery, 
hats  and  caps,  glass-ware,  jewellery,  and  silver-ware  ;  also  for 
their  extensive  building  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Middle  States  is  very  extensive,  and 
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of  the  entire  external  commerce  of  the  whole  country,  about 
two-thirds  is  transacted  through  the  ports  of  these  States. 
An  extensive  internal  commerce  is  also  mantained  by  way  of 
the  navigable  rivers,  canals,  railways,  and  the  great  chain  of 
northern  lakes.  The  chief  exports  to  foreign  markets  of  the 
varied  products  which  are  collected  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  are  bread-stuffs,  raw  cotton,  salted  and  smoked 
meats,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  and  timber. 

NEW  YORK,  in  population,  wealth,  and  political  im- 
portance, is  the  first  State  in  the  Republic.  It  is  appro- 
priately called  the  " Empire  State."  It  is  also  unsurpassed 
in  soil,  climate,  and  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural 
scenery.     Its  population  is  over  four  millions. 

The  Agricultural  products  of  New  York  are  only 
second  in  value  to  those  of  Illinois  3  and  more  than  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  hops  raised  in  the  country  are  from  this 
State.  In  the  northern  part,.and  in  the  southern  highlands, 
stock  and  sheep  raising  and  dairy  farming  are  almost  the 
exclusive  agricultural  pursuits,  while  the  lowlands  of  the 
western  portion  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  all  kinds 
of  grain.  It  is  unrivalled  in  its  total  yield  of  hay,  oats, 
maple-sugar,  beeswax,  and  honey,  and  in  the  value  of  its  live 
stock,  especially  milch  cows.  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  Chemung  Valley,  and  grapes  are  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  most  of  the  lake  valleys. 
Maple-sugar  is  an  important  product  of  the  northern  and 
central  divisions ;  and  the  choicest  fruits  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  grown  extensively  in 
the  western  counties ;  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent 
abroad  and  to  the  west.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,  particularly  near  Piermont,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  most  successfully  cultivated,  the  soil  appearing  to 
possess  something  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  fruit. 
A  yield  of  400  dollars  an  acre  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  gene- 
ral product  is  so  large  in  the  strawberry  season,  that  a  special 
train  leaves  Piermont  every  day  for  New  York  with  almost 
as  much  fruit  as  a  locomotive  can  draw  5  a  steamboat  also 
leaves  every  evening,  calling  at  the  different  landings  to  take 
on  a  load  of  berries.  Large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  city  are  devoted  to  market  gardens. 
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The  Manufactures  are  extensive,  and  in  many  sections 
they  surpass  those  of  agriculture  or  commerce.  Since  the 
completion  of  lines  of  internal  communication,  manufactures 
have  received  more  attention,  and  flourishing  establishments 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part.  Flour  and  meal, 
spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  ready-made  clothing,  steam 
machinery,  iron-ware,  sawed  and  planed  timber,  and  cabinet 
furniture,  are  made  here  in  greater  amount  than  in  any  other 
State. 

Mining  is  extensively  carried  on.  Iron  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  eastern  part  j  lead,  zinc,  copper,  platinum, 
and  silver,  are  also  found  in  various  parts.  Most  of  this  State 
is  deficient  in  coal.  Over  5,000,000  bushels  of  salt  are  pro- 
duced annually  from  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse. 

NEW  JERSEY  presents  many  natural  attractions  to  the 
traveller.  The  sea  coast  abounds  in  favourite  bathing 
and  sporting  resorts,  much  visited  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  this  State,  the 
country  is  flat  and  sandy  ;  but  in  the  north  are  some  ranges 
of  picturesque  hills,  interspersed  wdth  charming  lakes  and 
ponds.  The  Nevisink  Hills,  rising  nearly  400  feet  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  are  usually  the  flrst  land  seen  by  ocean 
voyagers  as  they  approach  New  York. 

The  Agricultural  products  of  the  Middle  States  are  all 
grown  here  in  abundance.  The  soil,  though  naturally  light 
and  sandy,  is  very  readily  fertilized.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  State  is  adapted  both  to  tillage  and  pasturage,  and  the 
alluvial  valleys  are  highly  productive.  Excellent  grazing 
lands  are  found  among  the  hills.  The  central  region  is 
the  most  thoroughly  improved  portion  of  the  State,  and 
forms  a  vast  market-garden  for  New  York  city.  Rye  is  a 
more  common  crop  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  sections  having  easy  access  to  the  great 
markets,  garden  vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes  are  among 
the  chief  staples.  The  latter  are  produced  more  abundantly 
than  elsewhere.  Several  counties  also  contain  thousands  of 
cranberry  lands,  wh'ch  annually  produce  abundant  crops 
of  that  fruit.  In  the  southern  and  central  parts,  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  pine,  much  of  which  is  converted  into 
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charcoal.  The  apples  and  cider  of  New  Jersey  are  famous  ; 
and  in  the  southern  section,  peaches  and  other  fruits  of 
excellent  quality  grow  in  great  abundance.  Of  all  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  none  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of 
uncultivated  land  as  New  Jersey. 

The  Manufactures  are  extensive ;  the  chief  being  car- 
riages, steam-engines  and  other  machinery,  iron  castings  and 
rolled  iron,  flour  and  meal,  ready-made  clothing,  jewellery 
and  silver-ware,  glass-ware,  and  india-rubber  goods.  Good 
machinists  can  always  obtain  employment. 

The  Minerals  consist  of  iron  ore  in  large  quantities,  zinc 
and  copper,  marble,  limestone,  slate,  and  a  tine  sand,  used  for 
making  glass.  The  zinc  mines  are  among  the  richest  in  the 
United  States  :  extensive  beds  of  marl  are  also  found. 

PENNSYLVANIA  was  settled  at  Philadelphia  in  1681  by 
English  Quakers.  It  is,  in  point  of  population,  the  second 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting.  A  very  singular  fact  in  her  his- 
tory— singular  because  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  State  of  the  American  Union — is,  that  her  Territory 
was  settled  without  war  or  bloodshed,  by  William  Penn.  The 
peace  policy  inaugurated  by  him  towards  the  Indians  was 
remarkably  successful.  Impressing  the  savage  tribes  by  acts 
of  justice,  firmness,  and  good  faith,  he  secured  uninterrupted 
peace  with  them  till  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  landscapes  of  Pennsylvania  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
no  State  presents  a  greater  variety  of  surface.  Belts  of  moun- 
tains extend  over  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  some  of  which  attain 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  There  are  numerous  fertile  valleys. 
Tliere  are  no  lakes,  but  the  charming  scenery  along  the  many 
picturesque  rivers  makes  up  for  this  deficiency. 

Agriculture  in  this  State  receives  a  large  shareof  attention, 
and  all  the  farm  products  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "Mid- 
dle States"  are  grown  here  in  great  abundance.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  most  of  the  valleys  contain  rich  alluvia. 
The  richest  and  most  productive  regions  are  those  of  the 
great  limestone  and  river  valleys.  Many  of  the  mountains 
atford  valuable  pasture  grounds,  and  are  capable  of  culti- 
vation to  their  very  summits.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
excellent  land  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  the  western 
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portion  of  the  Stale;  but  in  the  northern  portion,  the  country- 
is  more  bleak  and  rugged,  and  consequently  not  so  productive. 

The  Coal-fields  and  deposits  found  here  are  the  largest  in 
the  world.  A  vast  region  of  anthracite  coal,  extending  60 
miles,  vv^ith  a  breadth  of  18  miles,  and  including  an  area  of 
over  1000  square  miles,  is  most  extensively  mined.  The  an- 
nual product  is  over  9,000,000  tons.  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  is  a  still  larger  tract,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
20,000  square  miles.  9,000,000  acres  of  this  area  contain  an 
immense  bed  of  bituminous  coal,  the  upper  seam  alone  being 
estimated  to  contain  54,000,000,000,  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  Pennsylvania  contains  three  times  as  much  coal  as  Great 
Britain,  and  more  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  Iron  Mines  of  this  State  are  surpassed  only  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  almost  every  part  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
found  in  some  form.  The  annual  production  of  pig-iron  is 
worth  $50,000,000  (^^10,000,000).  Copper  exists  exten- 
sively in  many  places  ;  also  zinc,  plumbago,  and  lead.  The 
whole  State  aboundsinlime,  marble,  slate, and  building  stones. 
A  large  quantity  of  salt,  amounting  to  over  1,000,000  bushels 
annually,  is  obtained  by  boring  through  the  coal  formation  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  State.  Thousands  of  the  miners 
who  emigrate  to  America  find   employment  in  this  State. 

Petroleum  is  found  here  in  immense  quantities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  the  oil  taken  from  this  region  is  over 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  weekly  yield 
reaches  very  nearly  90,000  barrels,  or  about  4,500,000  per 
annum. 

The  Manufactures,  owing  to  the  mineral  products,  and 
the  ample  water-power  afforded  by  the  different  rivers,  have 
placed  the  State  in  an  enviable  position.  The  manufacture 
of  steam-engines  and  machinery  of  every  description — in  fact, 
all  classes  of  iron  manufactures — also  carriages,  is  carried  on 
very  extensively.  Bar  and  rolled  iron  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  a  larger  amount  of  woollen  goods  than  any 
other  State.  The  inland  commerce  of  the  State  is  immense. 
DELAWARE  is  principally  a  grain  and  fruit-growing  State. 
In  the  central  and  southern  portions  the  country  is  level,  end- 
ing in  marsh  and  swamp  lands.     The  soil  in  the  north  is  good. 
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but  toward  the  south  is  sandy  and  less  productive.  Deposits 
of  shellmarl  in  some  sections  are  of  great  value  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes.  It  abounds  with  forests  of  hard  and  soft  woods. 
The  trade  in  blackberries,  gathered  in  this  State,  is  so  great  as 
to  form  an  important  item  of  railway  traffic. 

Agriculture  is  making  much  progress,  since  attention  is 
now  being  given  to  the  long-neglected,  though  fertile,  lands 
of  the  State ;  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  some 
having  doubled,  and  even  trebled,  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  emigrants  from  the  more  northern  States  are  rapidly 
settling  upon  them.  In  the  nortliern  part  of  the  State, 
grazing  receives  much  attention,  and  excellent  butter  is 
produced.  Peaches  of  the  finest  quality  are  grown  in  abun- 
dance. This  State  is  extremely  healthy ;  and  the  climate, 
being  mild  and  uniform,  is  especially  adapted  to  persons 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease. 

Manufactures  are  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  :  the 
most  important  are  flour,  cotton  goods,  iron  castings,  and 
machinery. 

MARYLAND  is  the  most  southern  of  the  group  distin- 
guished as  the  Middle  States,  and  is  sometimes  classed  with 
the  southern  group.  A  portion  is  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  country  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  bay  is  level  and  sandy. 

Minerals  abound  in  the  hill  region.  The  coal  deposits, 
though  not  great  in  extent,  are  extremely  productive.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  are  extensive  mines  of  coal  and 
iron.  The  Cumberland  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  and  is  in 
demand  for  the  use  of  steam- vessels.  Copper  is  obtained  in 
the  hilly  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  products  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  principal  product, 
however,  is  tobacco,  and  the  State  ranks  in  the  production 
of  this  staple  as  third  in  the  Union.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  level  country,  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Po- 
tomac. 

The  Manufactures  are  principally  flour  and  meal, 
machinery,  and  other  iron  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  and 
clothing. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE    SOUTHERN    STATES. 

VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI,   ALABAMA,   AND   TEXAS. 

Nearly  one-half  the  surface  of  the  Southern  States  is  com- 
prised in  the  extensive  alluvial  plain  which  borders  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mexican  Gulf.  The  coast  of  this  region 
is  indented  with  numerous  inlets  and  bays,  and  lined  with  a 
large  number  of  islands  and  reefs,  which  render  navigation 
somewhat  dangerous. 

The  Soil  of  the  lowlands  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  is  rich  in  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  highly  fertile,  but  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
it  is  sandy  and  generally  sterile,  and  abounds  in  pine  forests. 
The  adjacent  uplands,  reaching  thence  to  the  mountains,  are 
generally  of  moderate  productiveness,  and  many  of  the 
valleys  contain  rich  alluvia.  In  the  great  valley  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, which  is  formed  chiefly  upon  limestones  and  sand- 
stones, the  soils  are  mostly  of  a  superior  quality.  The  high 
plains  that  slope  towards  the  Alleghanies,  underlaid  almost 
throughout  with  coal-bearing  strata,  contain  some  of  the  best 
farming  districts  in  the  United  States. 

The  Climate  of  the  Southern  States  is  varied  in  its 
character.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
are  very  cheaply  maintained.  The  summers  are  very  long  and 
hot.  In  the  northern  parts,  especially  in  Virginia,  the  climate 
is  probably  as  favourable  as  in  any  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Further  south  the  summers  are  very  long  and  hot,  and 
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except  along  the  coasts,  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  oppres- 
sive. In  the  low  regions,  especially  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Louisiana,  it  is  unhealthy,  and  after  the  long  hot  summers 
the  yellow  fever  becomes  epidemic,  carrying  otF  thousands  of 
the  population.     Droughts  often  prevail  in  the  summer. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Southern  States,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  being  the  principal 
products.  The  cultivation  of  these  require  too  much  expe- 
rience and  extensive  plant  and  capital  for  emigrants  from 
Europe.  Throughout  this  region  extensive  pine  forests  yield 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  in  abundance.  Some  manufactories 
exist,  though  principally  contined  to  the  northern  portion. 

The  Commerce  of  these  States  consists  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  cotton,  and  other  great  agricultural  staples.  During 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
the  cotton  shipped  to  foreign  markets  was  more  than  two- 
fifths,  in  value,  of  the  entire  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  annually  to  nearly  $150,000,000.  Since 
the  war,  however,  the  average  value  of  cotton  exported  has 
not  exceeded  $30,000,000. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  distin- 
guished for  their  ardent  temperament  and  their  jealousy  in 
the  maintenance  of  individual  rights.  They  are  chivalrous 
and  courteous.  Accustomed  to  the  control  of  a  servile  popu- 
lation, they  are  prone  to  command.  In  general  they  are 
frank,  social,  and  noted  for  their  hospitality  j  and  the  better 
classes  are  polished  and  refined  in  their  manners. 

Schools  are  not  extensively  supported  in  the  South,  on 
account  of  sparseness  of  the  white  population  in  most  parts. 
Hence,  although  many  are  established  in  every  State,  they 
are  less  numerously  attended,  and  generally  less  prosperous, 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  Since  the  close  of  the 
late  war  numerous  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  South 
for  educating  the  Negroes,  most  of  whom  were  previously 
unable  to  read  or  write.  In  facilities  for  education  of  a  high 
order,  the  Southern  States  compare  favourably  with  other 
portions  of  the  Union.  Schools  and  academies,  amply  en- 
dowed and  largely  attended,  are  numerous,  more  especially 
in  the  fertile  cotton-growing  regions.  The  education  of 
the   Negroes   has   been   greatly  promoted    by   the   schools 
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opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  by 
the  numerous  schools  established  through  the  various  mis- 
sionaries from  the  North.  And  a  still  greater  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  work  by  the  princely  munificence  ot 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  who,  iuv  July,  1869,  gave  another 
$1,000,000  to  the  Southern  Education  Fund  originated  by 
him  a  iew  years  previously. 

VIRGINIA  is  the  foremost  State  in  the  Union  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  grown  in  the 
Piedmont  section.  Large  grain  crops  are  also  produced,  and 
flax  is  an  important  product  of  the  highlands. 

The  Coal  and  Iron  deposits,  although  entensive,  are  less 
worked  than  those  of  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  coal,  more- 
over, is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Valley. 
Petroleum  is  procured  from  numerous  wells  west  of  the 
mountains.  Gold,  lead,  and  copper  ore,  are  mined  in  the 
Piedmont  country.  Lead,  plumbago,  porcelain  clay,  marble, 
and  soapstone,  are  found  in  various  parts.  Virginia  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  total  value  of  its 
manufactures.  Flour  and  meal,  cured  tobacco,  machinery, 
and  other  iron  merchandise,  sawed  and  planed  timber,  and 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  are  the  principal  manufactured 
products. 

The  oyster  fisheries  of  the  State  are  important,  large  sup- 
plies of  oysters  being  transplanted  from  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  the  coasts  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

The  Soil  is  exceedingly  diversified  in  its  character,  being 
sandy  upon  the  coasts,  but  highly  fertile  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  It  amply  repays  cultivation,  especially  in  the 
highlands,  and  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  wheat  produced  by  this  State  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  world.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  is  the  richest  agricultural 
portion  of  the  State ;  the  river  of  the  same  name  passes 
through  it,  and  affords  extensive  water-power  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  thrilling  events  of  the  late  war. 

No  exact  valuation  can  be  put  upon  the  present  prices  of 
land  in  Virginia,  which,  according  to  their  location,  extent  of 
improvements,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  had  at  from 
four  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.     There  is  no 
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doubt,  however,  that  good  homesteads  can  be  obtained  by  the 
industrious  Emigrant  at  prices  quite  as  low  as  can  be  offered 
by  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  with  advantages 
equalled  by  none. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  was  detached  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia by  popular  will  during  the  late  war,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Coal  Deposits  of  great  extent  underlie  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  State,  among  the  most  notpd  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ''  Falling  Rock  Cannel  Coal  Estate,"  on  Elk 
River,  owned  by  J.  B.  Weir,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city. 
This  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
mineral  deposits  in  the  United  States.  In  various  localities 
also  are  found  extensive  deposits  of  gypsum  and  iron  ore, 
and  in  some  parts  rock  salt.  The  amount  of  salt  made  from 
the  waters  of  brine  springs  in  the  valleys  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Kanawha  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  is  more  than  in 
any  other  State  except  New  York.  It  is  also  rich  in  petro- 
leum, and  has  a  large  amount  of  fertile  and  arable  lands  lying 
on  the  east  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  is  characterized  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  great  height  of  this  region  gives  to  the  rivers  of  the 
east  a  rapid  slope  to  the  Atlantic  plain.  Hence  they  afford 
great  water-power.  The  extensive  level  region,  bordering  on 
the  coast,  is  very  marshy.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  of  the 
coast  regions  is  productive.  The  pine  barrens,  as  their  name 
indicates,  are  sterile,  though  immense  quantities  of  turpen- 
tine are  obtained  from  the  heavy  pine  thickets,  which  also 
yield  large  supplies  of  timber. 

The  Mineral  Deposits  are  very  extensive ;  gold,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal  being  the  principal.  Till  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  this  State  yielded  the  largest  amount  of 
gold.  The  copper  lands  of  the  State  are  very  rich.  Coal, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  iron  ore,  exist  through- 
out the  mountain  districts.  Limestone  and  marl  are  abun- 
dant 5  and  silver,  lead,  salt,  and  gypsum  are  found. 

The  Agricultural  products  of  this  State  are  varied, 
each  of  its  chief  physical  sections  being  adapted  to  a  peculiar 
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class  of  crops.  The  characteristic  staples  of  the  lowlands  are 
sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  and  rice ;  of  the  hilly  country,  to- 
bacco ;  of  the  highlands,  grazing  products  and  the  hardier 
cereals.  Indian  corn  is  extensively  cultivated  in  all  parts, 
particularly  in  the  hilly  country  3  yet  sweet  potatoes  and  to- 
bacco are  the  crops  for  which  this  State  is  most  noted. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  and  strawberries  are 
also  produced. 

The  Manufacture  of  prepared  naval  stores  is  very  ex- 
tensive, perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Extensive  iron-works  have  been  established.  Flour  and  meal 
also  form  important  articles  of  produce. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  like  North  Carolina,  is  distin- 
guished for  the  variety  of  its  crops.  Thechief  staples,  mentioned 
in  the  order  ol  their  importance,  are  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and 
rice ;  the  latter  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  marshy  low- 
lands, which  are  flooded  or  drained,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  crop.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rice  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  here.  The  long  staple  cotton 
is  extensively  cultivated  upon  the  sea  islands,  and  brings  very 
high  prices. 

The  Mineral  resources  of  South  Carolina  are  by  no 
means  insignificant.  The  primitive  region  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State  belongs  to  the  auriferous  belt  of  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  has  been  quite  encouraging ;  in  some  instances 
the  metal  is  found  in  large  nuggets,  but  the  largest  quantities 
have  been  obtained  from  washings.  Iron  is  also  abundant  in 
this  region,  and  in  quality  the  ore  is  not  surpassed.  Coal  is 
not  found  within  the  State,  and  the  rocks  which  include  the 
coal  formation  between  the  clay-slate  and  the  new  red  sand- 
stone are  entirely  wanting. 

The  Soil  of  the  hilly  country,  being  derived,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  from  limestone  and  clay-slate,  is  generally  pro- 
ductive ;  that  of  the  lowland  valleys  and  swampy  tracts  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  "  middle  country"  and  pine  lands, 
although  sterile  by  nature,  contain  beds  of  marl  and  other 
fertilizing  earths,  which  amply  suffice  for  their  redemption. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people  ot 
the  Southern  States  to  promote  European  emigration.  In  the 
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district  of  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  some  farmers  and  plant- 
ers, under  the  auspices  of  theRev.T.  S.  Boinest.have  established 
an  Immigration  Society,  and  raised  a  fund  of  $6000  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  travelling  expenses  of  emigrants  to 
their  district.  This  offer  has  induced  200  immigrants  to 
make  the  place  their  home,  and  it  is  said  that  both  employers 
and  employes  are  well  satisfied. 

GEORGIA  has  a  sea-coast,  extending  only  about  80  miles, 
lined  with  fertile  islands.  The  famous  sea-island  cotton  is 
grown  here  ;  and  wild  fowl  are  abundant  in  all  varieties. 
Rice  plantations  flourish  with  all  the  semi-tropical  fruits  of  the 
ocean  districts  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Agricultural  staples  are  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  latter  are  grown  here  more  abundantly 
than  in  any  other  State.  Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  lowlands. 

I'he  Gold  Mines  of  Georgia,  in  the  hilly  country  near  the 
Blue  Ridge,  are  the  richest  east  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

FLORIDA  has  been  but  little  settled,  except  in  the  north. 
The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  mixed  in  some  places  with 
clay.  The  climate  partakes  largely  of  that  pertaining  to  the 
torrid  zone,  to  which  it  approaches  within  a  degree  and  a 
half.  The  lakes  in  the  southern  portion  are  extremely 
picturesque  in  their  unique  beauty  of  wild  and  rank  tropical 
vegetation.  The  whole  southern  portion  is  one  extensive 
marsh,  and  until  the  construction  of  the  railway  across  the 
peninsula  from  Fernandina  to  Cedar  Keys  there  was- no 
overland  passage  from  one  shore  to  the  other  during  the  rainy 
season,  between  June  and  October. 

The  Agricultural  staples  in  general  are  such  as  are 
naturally  suited  to  a  tropical  climate.  Sea-island  cotton 
grows  even  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  5  and  the  product 
of  this  staple  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  State. 
Numerous  tropical  fruits,  including  lemons,  bananas,  and 
pine-apples,  flourish  here,  especially  in  the  south.  Herds 
of  cattle,  requiring  no  care  from  their  owners,  are  pastured 
throughout  the  year  upon  the  grassy  savannas. 

LOUISIANA  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  including  a  large  share 
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of  the  cotton  crop,  and  for  this  reason,  previous  to  the 
late  war,  it  ranked  as  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in  the  value 
of  its  exports,  and  the  third  in  the  value  of  its  imports. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  alluvial  and 
diluvial  5  the  rest  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formation,  and 
contains  coal  and  iron,  ochre,  salt,  gypsum,  and  marl.  Large 
quartz  crystals  have  been  found,  and  quantities  of  jasper, 
agates,  cornelians,  sardonyx,  onyx,  feldspar,  crystallized  gyp- 
sum, alumina,  chalcedony,  lava,  meteoric  stones,  and  fossils 
have  been  found  among  the  freestone  hills. 

The  Soil,  except  of  the  pine-lands  and  portions  of  the 
prairies,  is  highly  productive.  The  principal  plantations  are 
in  the  bottom-lands  adjoining  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Inundations  occasionally  occur  through  the  giving  way  ot 
the  embankment,  or  "levee,  "  and  cause  great  destruction  ot 
property,  and  flood  large  districts.  The  alluvium  which  is 
deposited  by  these  floods,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
inches,  greatly  enriches  the  land,  and  when  previously  im- 
poverished, it  compensates  for  the  loss  of  one  crop.  The 
great  staples  are  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane,  but  the  region 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  extends  little  farther  north 
than  the  south-western  boundary  of  Mississippi. 

The  Manufacture  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  an  import- 
ant employment  on  many  of  the  plantations,  Louisiana  sup- 
plying about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

MISSISSIPPI  is  noted  for  its  extensive  prairies  of  great 
fertility,  found  in  the  north-eastern  portion.  They  are  unsur- 
passed in  their  adaptability  for  growing  cotton,  which  is  the 
great  staple,  this  State  being  the  third  in  the  Union  in  this 
product.  The  fig  and  orange  grow  well  in  the  lower  part  ot 
the  State,  and  the  apple  flourishes  in  the  higher  hilly  regions. 
Livestock  is  raised  of  very  considerable  value. 

The  Soil  yields  great  supplies  of  Indian  corn  and  most 
species  of  grain. 

The  Manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  sawed  and  planed 
timber,  and  of  machinery  5  the  former  has  increased  consider- 
ably within  a  few  years,  since  the  opening  of  the  New  Orleans 
and  Jackson  Railway  through  the  pine  forests. 

ALABAMA  exceeds  every  other  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
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amount  of  its  cotton  crops,  and  in  its  crop  of  maize  is  excelled 
among-  the  Southern  States  by  Virguiia  only. 

The  Soil  is  rich  where  capable  of  cultivation,  the  valley 
of  the  Alabama  River  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in 
the  Union.  Mobile,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  the  great 
shipping  port,  and  only  second  to  New  Orleans  in  the  value 
of  cotton  exported. 

The  Mineral  resources  are  very  great.  The  whole 
central  region  is  underlaid  with  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  or  oc- 
cupied by  coal-beds  of  great  thickness  and  extent ;  the  coal 
found  here  being  of  a  highly  bituminous  character.  Besides 
coal  and  iron,  Alabama  yields  lead  ore,  manganese,  several 
descriptions  of  ochres,  limestone,  and  marbles^  in  the  northern 
section,  gold  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  found. 

The  Manufacture  of  sawed  and  planed  timber,  cotton 
goods,  and  machinery  (for  the  most  part  cotton-gins)  is 
relatively  important. 

TEXAS  probably  offers  as  good  a  home  for  emigrants  as 
any  of  the  Southern  States. 

Minerals  abound  in  this  State.  The  silver  mine  of  Said 
Saled  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Gold  has  been  found 
on  several  of  the  streams,  and  also  silver.  Iron  ore  is  also 
found  in  many  portions  of  the  State.  Lead,  copper,  alum,  etc. 
are  found  in  several  parts,  and  bituminous  coal  on  the  Tri- 
nity and  Upper  Brazos.  Salt  is  exceedingly  abundant.  Soda 
and  potash  are  found  near  the  salt  lagoons  in  dry  seasons. 
Lime  can  be  plentifully  furnished  from  limestone  existing  in 
the  undulating  and  northern  sections.  Agate,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  and  some  singular  petrifactions,  are  found  near  the 
mountains.  Extensive  quarries  of  red  and  white  sandstone, 
or  freestone,  abound. 

The  Soil  is  very  fertile.  Cotton,  the  great  staple,  grows 
well  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and  that  grown  near 
the  Gulf  is  considered  equal  to  the. famous  sea-island  cotton. 
In  the  undulating  portion  the  cereals  flourish,  and  the  level 
country  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar.  In  some 
sections,  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  grown  yearly.  Cayenne 
pepper  is  largely  produced.  The  grape,  mulberry,  and  deli- 
cious vanilla  are  indigenous.  Fruits  flourish,  especially  the 
peach. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   WESTERN    STATES. 

VIZ.,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  KENTUCKY,  TEN- 
NESSEE, MICHIGAN,  IOWA,  WISCONSIN,  MINNESOTA, 
MISSOURI,   ARKANSAS,    AND   KANSAS. 

The  Western  States  are  almost  wholly  included  in 
het  Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America,  and  therefore 
exhibit  but  little  variety  of  surface.  The  western  part  of 
this  plain  is  a  vast  level  or  undulating  tract,  reaching  far  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  river.  This  almost  unvarying  expanse 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  half-wooded  and  open  prairies ;  the 
latter,  or  true  prairies,  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  being  most 
extensive  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  States  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  all  have  a  watershed  sufficient  to  produce 
a  steady  flow  in  the  rivers  which  drain  them.  The  region 
occupied  by  these  States  embraces  the  western  part  of  Ohio, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  the  northern 
part  of  Missouri,  the  southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  por- 
tions of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Trees  are  only  met  with 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  moisture  and  soil,  and  are 
generally  found  in  scattered  copses,  or  along  the  margin  of 
streams.  In  the  proper  season  the  prairies  are  beautifully 
decorated  with  honeysuckles,  jessamines,  wild  roses,  and 
violets. 

The  Bottom-lands  along  many  of  the  large  rivers  are 
of  considerable  breadth.  Those  of  the  Missouri  river  are 
about  five  miles  wide ;  those  of  the  Mississippi,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  are  the  most  remarkable  for 
breadth,  being  frequently  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  wide ; 
while  the  bluffs  which  border  them  are  in  some  places  often 
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two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  States  are  dis- 
tinguished for  great  depth  and  productiveness  of  soil.  No 
region  of  equal  extent  in  the  temperate  zones  rivals  them  in 
fertility. 

The  Climate,  owing  to  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the 
surface,  is  less  varied  than  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In 
parts  of  the  West,  intermittent  fevers  prevail  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  this  is  mostly  confined  to  the  newly-settled  districts, 
these  fevers  gradually  disappearing  as  the  country  becomes 
settled,  and  the  soil  is  cultivated. 

These  States  are  specially  distinguished  for  their  rapid 
growth.  Many  of  them,  in  less  than  one  generation,  have 
grown  up  into  populous  and  wealthy  States,  surpassing  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  in  extent  of  railways,  canals, 
and  lines  of  telegraph,  not  only  many  of  the  older  Atlantic 
States,  but  some  of  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe.  The 
sections  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  the  most  thickly 
settled.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants,  or 
the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  the  more  eastern  States. 
The  people  are  energetic,  enterprising,  and  progressive ;  com- 
paratively free  from  local  prejudices  and  stereotyped  customs  j 
liberal  in  their  sentiments;  and  open  and  cordial  in  their 
manners,  though  generally  much  less  refined  than  in  the 
New  England  States. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  controlling  interest  of  the 
West ;  no  other  part  of  the  world  excels  it  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  crops.  The  growing  of  corn  and  wheat  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  grand  scale,  and  the  vast  fields  of  waving 
grain  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  are  objects  of  won- 
der and  admiration  to  the  traveller. 

Fruit  abounds  everywhere.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  currants,  etc.,  reach  a  rare  size  and  delicacy 
of  flavour.  Trees  and  vines  grow  rapidly  and  bear  largely. 
The  mulberry  tree  grows  wild,  and  is  hardy  and  rank.  With 
cultivation  it  answers  the  want  of  the  silk-grower.  The  alian- 
thus  worm,  which  has  been  imported  from  France  and  natura- 
lized, finds  in  the  abundant  foliage  of  this  tree  rich  materials 
for  its  fabric.  The  softness  of  the  climate  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  health  and  industry  of  this  insect. 

Emigrants  from  Europe  who  settle  in  these  States  have 
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their  expectations  more  than  realized ;  and  so  productive  ij 
the  soil,  and  so  favourable  the  climate,  that  many  have  left 
comfortable  homes  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  for  a 
new  home  in  "The  Great  West,"  where  a  few  years  of  in- 
dustry and  economy — even  without  capital  at  the  start — will 
enable  any  man  to  become  the  owner  of  a  small  farm,  and 
Western  lands  increase  so  rapidly  in  value,  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  farm  labourer  to  become  the  indepen- 
dent farmer. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  United  States 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  census  is  estimated 
at  $8,048,828,840.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  this  sum  we 
find  that  the  Western  States  received  $2,810,000,000.  The 
increase  of  population  in  these  eight  States  during  the  ten 
years  was  three  and  a  half  millions,  the  population  now  being 
ten  millions. 

This  rapid  influx  of  population  into  this  group  of  States 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  cultivated  land  within  their 
limits,  from  26,680,361  acres  to  51,826,395  acres  in  ten 
years,  but  leaving  a  residue  yet  uncultivated  of  230,308,293 
acres.  The  area  of  25,146,034  acres  thus  taken  in  ten  years 
from  the  Western  prairies  and  the  forest,  is  equal  to  seven- 
eighths  of  the  arable  area  of  England,  stated  by  political 
economists  to  be  28,000,000  acres.  The  area  embraced 
in  the  residue  will  permit  a  similar  operation  to  be  repeated 
eight  times,  thus  plainly  demonstrating  the  capacity  of  this 
present  group  of  States  to  conveniently  expand  their  present 
population  of  10,000,000  to  thirty,  if  not  forty,  millions. 

The  Cereal  Grains  of  the  Western  States  amount  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  158  millions  of  bushels  annually.  A 
great  portion  of  this  crop  descends  the  chain  of  lakes,  on 
which  1,300  vessels  are  constantly  employed  in  the  season  of 
navigation,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  .ocean,  through  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  already  been 
once  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  passing  vessels  of  two 
hundred  tons,  and  is  now  under  survey  for  a  second  enlarge- 
ment to  pass  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons.  The  vessels, 
called  "  canal-boats,"  now  navigating  this  canal  exceed  five 
thousand  in  number,  and  if  placed  in  line  would  extend 
more  than  eighty  miles.      A  similar    enlargement  is   also 
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being  made  in  the  canal  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
Mississippi  river.  When  both  the  works  are  con^pleted,  flour 
can  be  carried  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  nearly  half 
across  the  Continent,  for  two  shillings  a  barrel.  The  whole 
crop  of  cereals  of  the  West,  if  placed  in  barrels  of  five 
bushels  each,  and  side  by  side,  would  encircle  the  globe. 

OHIO  is  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  the  Western 
States ;  although  it  had  no  white  population  until  about 
1788,  it  now  contains  nearly  three  millions  of  people.  It 
has  thus  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  risen,  from  a  com- 
plete wilderness,  to  rank  with  the  first  States  of  the  Union, 
a  rate  of  progress  unexampled  in  history. 

The  Mineral  Products  are  very  extensive,  it  being 
one  of  the  richest  mineral  States  in  the  Union.  Iron  and 
coal  abound  throughout  the  eastern  portion,  and  are  de- 
posited in  beds  of  great  thickness.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
of  good  quality,  and  is  very  accessible,  requiring  comparatively 
little  outlay  to  obtain  it.  The  iron-trade  is  becoming  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance.  A  belt  of  iron  ore  averag- 
ing some  twelve  miles  in  width,  extends  upwards  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  length.  Coals  of  the  best  quality,  from 
three  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  underlie  the  whole  of  this 
belt  of  iron,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mineral  re- 
gion of  Ohio  alone  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered  as  valu- 
able as  the  entire  mineral  region  of  England.  Marble  and 
freestone,  well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  abound.  Salt 
springs  are  numerous. 

In  Farm  Products  Ohio  ranks  as  the  third  State  in  the 
Union.  In  the  southern  section,  tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Grape-growing  receives  much  attention  in  some 
parts,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  quantity 
of  wine  produced  is  greater  than  in  all  the  other  Western 
States.  Sheep  are  more  numerous  here,  and  yield  a  larger 
amount  of  wool  than  in  any  other  State. 

The  Manufactures  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other 
State,  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 
They  consist  of  flour  and  meal,  clothing,  machinery,  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  and  farming-tools. 

INDIANA  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  State,  more  than 
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one-half  the  surface  is  level,  or,  at  most,  undulating ;  and  a  sin- 
gular feature  is  the  absence  of  any  watershed,  or  dividing 
ridge,  such  as  almost  every  geographical  region  presents, 
from  which  the  waters  flow  in  ditierent  directions.  Yet  the 
country  has  continuous  slopes  of  great  extent. 

The  Soil  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  is  highly 
fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  in  the  river  bottoms, 
where  the  rich  alluvial  soil  is  very  deep.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio.  The 
country  between  the  rivers  is  somewhat  elevated,  and  is  not 
so  luxuriously  fertile  as  on  the  river  bottoms.  It,  however, 
amply  repays  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  There  is 
but  very  little  of  the  State  that  is  not  available  for  culti- 
vation. 

The  Coal  Beds  of  the  State  are  estimated  to  be  7,700 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  to  be  capable  of  yielding  iifty 
million  bushels  to  the  square  mile.  Iron,  lead,  and  zinc 
are  the  principal  metals.     Salt-springs  are  also  found. 

The  principal  Crops  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
Western  States.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  south.  Sorghum, 
or  Chinese  sugar-cane,  has  proved  very  successful  here,  and 
yields  large  quantities  of  molasses.  According  to  the  farm- 
ing returns  of  the  last  census,  more  swine  were  raised  here 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  more  sheep  than  in  any  except 
Ohio  and  New  York 

In  Manufactures  this  State  has  made  good  progress, 
and  in  the  production  of  flour,  meal,  and  distilled  spirits  it 
ranks  with  the  leading  States,  and  stands  second  in  the  value 
of  boots,  shoes,  leather,  and  woollen  goods. 

ILLINOIS  is  specially  noted  for  its  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  no  part  of  the  Union  have  towns  and  cities  sprung 
up  so  rapidly  and  with  such  wonderful  growth,  increasing  so 
fast  in  population,  that  the  census  of  one  year  is  no  standard 
for  the  next.  The  State  is  generally  a  tableland,  and  charac- 
terized as  level,  though  there  are  elevated  blurts  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  great  features  of  the 
State  are  its  prairies.  The  Grand  Prairie  is  the  most  re- 
markable, being  over  ijo  miles  in  length,  and  averaging 
eight  or  ten  in  width.  In  the  north  there  are  tracts  some- 
what stony,  yet  in  every  other  part  the  plough  may  pass  over 
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millions  of  acres  without  meeting  even  a  pebble.  The 
prairies  are  undulating,  and  are  profusely  decked  with 
brilliant  wild  flowers.  There  are  more  miles  of  railway  here 
than  in  any  other  State. 

The  Minerals  in  the  northern  part  are  inexhaustible. 
Limestone  and  sandstone  are  found  in  every  part.  Building 
stones  of  almost  every  description  are  quarried,  and  immense 
boulders  of  granite  are  shown  upon  the  surface.  Iron  ore  is 
widely  distributed.  Lead  and  copper  are  most  common  in  the 
north-west.  The  lead  mines  are  most  productive,  and  silver 
is  found  in  combination  with  the  lead  ore.  Zinc  is  also 
mined  in  some  parts.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  spread 
over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Medicinal  springs,  sulphur, 
and  chalybeate  are  found  in  various  parts. 

The  Soil  is  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  any  other  State. 
That  of  the  river  bottoms  is  often  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
deep,  and  as  inexhaastible  as  that  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  upper 
prairie  districts  are  scarcely  less  productive.  The  richest 
tracts  in  the  State  are  the  great  "  American  Bottoms,"  lying 
along  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Kaskaskia  rivers,  a  stretch  of  80  miles  ;  the  country 
on  the  Rock  river,  and  its  branches;  and  that  around  the 
Sangamon,  and  other  waters.  Around  the  towns  which  were 
first  settled  by  the  French,  the  soil  has  produced  Indian  corn 
every  year,  without  manuring,  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  Agriculture  of  the  State  mainly  consists  in  the 
growing  of  Indian  corn.  The  other  staples  are  wheat,  oats, 
Irish  potatoes,  and  hay;  30  bushels  of  wheat,  or  60  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre  is  a  common  production.  The 
prairies  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  stock  and  dairy  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Manufactures  of  this  State,  as  compared  with  the 
other  Western  States,  rank  next  to  Ohio,  its  productions  be- 
ing flour  and  meal,  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  farming-tools, 
and  furniture. 

Chicago,  in  Illinois,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
north-west,  is  the  most  remarkable  city  in  the  world  for  its 
rapid  growth.  Since  the  town  was  founded,  in  1833,  it  has 
doubled  its  population  about  every  four  years,  and  it  now 
contains  about  225,000  inhabitants.     It  is  the  largest  grain 
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depot  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  greatest  timber  markets 
in  the  States.  It  is  the  centre  and  radiating  point  for  the 
railway  system  of  the  west  and  north-west. 

KENTUCKYj  when  first  settled,  v/as  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds, 
forming  what  are  called  "  cane-brakes."  The  "  blue  grass 
country,"  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  embracing  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  square,  is  of  most  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  deep,  black  mould,  without 
sand,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  exceedingly  luxuriant 
in  all  its  productions.  In  general  fertility  Kentucky  rivals 
the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

In  Agriculture  this  State  is  one  of  the  chief  in  the 
Union,  the  principal  crops  being  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  hemp.  More  than  one-third  of  the  hemp,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  tobacco,  grown  in  the  United  States  are 
produced  here,  and  the  yield  of  flax  is  uncommonly  large. 

The  Coal  and  Iron  deposits  are  extensively  worked. 

In  the  Manufacture  of  woollen  goods  Kentucky  stands 
very  high.  Bagging  and  rope — used  for  cotton  bales — are 
extensively  manufactured.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a 
noted  branch  of  industry. 

This  State  was  not  formerly  a  favourite  place  for  emi- 
grants, but  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  has  opened  a 
new  field  for  their  labour. 

TENNESSEE  is  very  agreeably  diversified  with  mountain, 
hill,  and  plain,  and  within  its  limits  are  found  fertility  of 
soil,  beauty  of  scenery,  and  a  delightfully  temperate  climate. 
The  Cumberland  hills,  and  many  of  the  mountain  ridges 
and  summits,  are  from  1,^00  to  2,000  feet  in  height  5  most 
of  them  covered  with  forest  trees.  The  central  portion  of 
the  State  has  a  broken  surface,  but  towards  the  Mississippi 
the  country  is  comparatively  level. 

The  Minerals  comprise  coal  and  iron  in  great  abundance, 
copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  magnetic  iron  ore,  gypsum  of 
superior  quality,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  marbles, 
slate,  nitre,  burr-stones,  and  limestone.  Pig-iron  is  ex- 
tensiv^ely  manufactured.  Valuable  salt  and  mineral  springs 
abound. 

The  Soil  is  generally   arable,  and  of   a   good   quality. 
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The  western  portion  of  the  State  has  a  rich  black  mould, 
producing  large  crops.  The  State  altogether  forms  one  of 
the  finest  agricultural  regions  on  the  continent ;  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  Indian  corn  being  the  staple  products.  The 
hills  and  mountain  slopes  offering  great  facilities  for  the 
raising  of  stock,  much  attention  is  given  to  wool-growing, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  best  breeds. 
Horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  numbers 
for  the  southern  markets.  More  live  stock  is  raised  in  this 
than  in  any  other  State. 

MISSOURI  is  in  many  parts  level,  or  but  slightly  undu- 
lating. A  wide  marshy  tract  occupies  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles  in  the  south-eastern  part,  near  the  Mississippi 
river ;  in  other  sections  are  vast  prairies,  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Immediately  south  of  the  Missouri 
river,  which  divides  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  mountain 
portions  of  the  south  are  renowned  for  their  magnificent 
pine  forests,  comprising  some  millions  of  acres.  The 
western  section  is  generally  regular  and  uniform.  Of  the 
35,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  State,  2,000,000  are 
the  alluvial  maro;ins  of  rivers,  and  20,000,000  hio^h  rollinsr 
prairie.  This  soil  is  practically  inexhaustible  ;  in  the  bottom 
lands  the  mould  is  sometimes  six  feet  deep.  Some  farms, 
after  bearing,  without  artificial  fertilization,  twenty-five  suc- 
cessive crops,  have  yet  failed  to  show  any  material  decrease 
in  productiveness.  The  strength  of  the  land  and  the  length 
of  the  season  often  permit  two  harvests  to  be  gathered  from 
the  same  field  in  one  year.  The  average  price  of  land  is 
about  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  unimproved  prairie,  and  five 
dollars  per  acre  for  unimproved  timber  land.  The  average 
value  of  improved  farms  is  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

In  Minerals  this  State  is  remarkably  rich ;  iron  ore,  lead, 
copper,  and  coal  being  the  principal.  Sulphuret  of  zinc, 
tin,  silver,  platina,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  also  found.  It 
possesses  a  great  variety  of  marbles  and  other  valuable 
building  stones.  The  supply  of  iron  ore  is  practically  in- 
exhaustible; Iron  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  and  other  immense 
masses  of  pure  ore,  are  estimated  to  be  able  to  furnish,  above 
the  surface,  one  million  tons  per  annum.     The  lead  mines 
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have  been  worked  for  fifty  years,  and  next  to  iron,  lead  is 
the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  State.  In  the  value  of  its 
iron  manufactures  Missouri  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
Western  States,  except  Ohio.  The  vast  coal  beds  which 
underlie  the  northern  section  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the 
lands ;  they  vary  in  thickness  from  three  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
will  probably  yield  laot  less  than  20,000  tons  per  acre. 

For  Agricultural  purposes  this  State  possesses  many 
natural  advantages,  and  offers  great  inducements,  among 
which  are  its  extensive  regions  with  uniform  evenness  of 
surface,  the  native  and  inexhaustible  richness  of  prairie  soil, 
and  the  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  wealth  of  soil,  more  than  20,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  Missouri  are  uncultivated,  and  5,000,000  acres  are 
subject  to  entry  at  government  prices  or  under  the  Home- 
stead Law.  All  the  cereals  grow  luxuriantly.  Cotton  is 
produced  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
Sorghum  is  developing  into  a  large  trade.  Hemp  and  to- 
bacco, two  of  the  main  staples,  are  equal  to  the  best  growth 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  ;  they  are  a  vast  source  of  wealth 
to  the  State,  and  few  crops  yield  a  larger  profit.  The  State 
produces  nearly  half  the  hemp  of  the  whole  country.  Fruit 
culture  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  industry ; 
the  mulberry  tree  grows  wild,  and  is  very  hardy.  Like 
many  other  sources  of  wealth  in  Missouri,  the  pine  forests 
still  remain  in  their  primeval  sohtude,  waiting  the  hand  of 
intelligent  industry  and  enterprise  to  develop  their  wealth. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  State  covered  with  a  growth  of 
yellow  or  hard  pine,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  region.  From 
these  turpentine,  rosin,  and  tar  are  profitably  made — about 
50,000  dollars'  worth  annually.  The  soil  in  the  central  and 
southern  portion  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  culture 
of  the  grape,  which  has  already  been  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  15,000,000  of 
acres  are  suitable,  both  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  for  grape 
cultivation,  or  about  three  times  as  many  as  are  taken  up  by 
the  vineyards  of  France. 

Emigration  is  rapidly  filling  up  the  State.     The  immense 
natural  advantages,  mild  and  healthy  climate,  rich  soil,  and  im- 
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mense  mineral  wealth,  claim,  and  are  receiving,  the  earnest 
attention  of  emigrants  from  the  older  States  and  from  Europe. 
There  are  only  two  land  districts  in  the  State,  and  all  the 
vacant  lands  are  subject  to  settlement  under  the  Homestead 
Law.  The  legislature  of  the  State  have  taken  active  mea- 
sures to  induce  emigration.  A  State  board  of  immigration 
has  been  established  at  St.  Louis,  at  which  emigrants  who 
intend  settling  in  the  State  should  apply. 

MICHIGAN,  the  "Lake  State,"  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  has  a  coast  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  extent.  The  southern  peninsula  is  a  vast 
undulating  plain,  which  is  seldom  rough  or  broken.  In  the 
south-west  are  rich  prairie  lands.  The  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  are  steep  and  rocky,  while  those  of  Lake  Michigan  are 
principally  shifting  sandhills  of  from  loo  to  200  feet  high. 
The  northern  peninsula  is  rugged,  and  the  mountains  attain 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  greater  portion  of  this  region 
is  occupied  by  vast  forests,  and  much  of  the  remainder  by 
sandy  plains.  The  romantic  district  of  the  State  is  in  this 
upper  peninsula :  a  rugged,  rocky  coast,  of  fantastic  and 
striking  character,  and  varied  by  beautiful  streams,  rapids,  and 
cascades.  Here  are  also  found  the  celebrated  "  Pictured 
Rocks." 

The  Soil  is  as  varied  as  the  surface  ;  in  the  southern 
and  middle  portions  it  is  extremely  fertile,  consisting  mostly 
of  a  deep  sandy  loam,  free  from  stone ;  and  much  of  it  is 
occupied  by  natural  lawns,  with  scattered  groups  of  trees, 
called  "  oak  openings."  In  the  north  the  soil  is  mostly 
sterile. 

The  Climate  is  one  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
though  much  tempered  by  proximity  to  the  lakes.  In 
the  south  it  is  comparatively  mild  3  but  in  the  north  the  win- 
ters are  extremely  cold  and  severe. 

Agriculture  receives  no  attention  in  the  northern  por- 
tion. In  the  southern,  the  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  pota- 
toes, peas,  beans,  orchard  fruits,  maple  sugar,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  production  of  peppermint  is  becoming  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  business.  Michigan  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  first,  wool-growing  State, 
the  annual  clip    being  eight    million  pounds.      Apples  are 
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also  an  extensive  crop,  410,000  barrels  being  annually 
shipped.  The  lakes  and  streams  afford  productive  fisheries, 
the  white  fish  being  especially  abundant. 

The  Mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  mostly  comprised 
in  the  northern  peninsula,  which  possesses  probably  the  most 
valuable  copper  mines  in  the  world,  the  deposits  are  of  un- 
surpassed richness,  and  masses  of  pure  copper,  several  tons 
in  weioht,  have  been  obtained.  The  annual  shipment  of 
copper°ore  is  10,000  tons.  Iron  is  found  in  both  peninsulas ; 
270:000  tons   being  produced   annually.     Lead,  limestone, 

and  marl  are  also  found.  j    ,      c.  ^    i. 

The  Manufactures  are  extensive  5  and  the  btate  nas  a 

thriving  commerce,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  with  Canada. 

Immense  quantities  of  timber  are  cut  in  the  northern  forests; 

the  annual  amount  of  sawed  timber  is  estimated   at  eight 

million  feet. 

IOWA  is  a  country  of  unrivalled  beauty.     Its  surface  is 
moderately  undulating,  without  mountains.     The  southern 

portion  abounds  in  grassy  lawns  and  verdant  plams,  inter- 
spersed with  groups  of  trees  and  rivulets.  In  the  north 
the  scenery  is  more  striking;  the  hills  and  mounds  are 
covered  to  their  tops  with  oaks,  and  streams  ot  water  tall 
over  precipitous  ledges  of  rocks.  The  prairies  stretch  out  in 
unbroken  plains;  the  upland  prairies  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  best  adapted  for  cultivation  ;  their  soil  is  generally  a 
rich  black   mould    mixed  with   sandy  loam,  red    clay,  and 

^"^The  principal  Agricultural  Regions  are  the  val- 
leys of  the  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Des  Moines  rivers,  and  these 
perhaps  stand  first  with  regard  to  the  capability  and  character 
of  the  soil,  though  all  the  lands  are  very  productive,  no  btate 
havinff  so  little  inferior  land,  and  no  country  possesses 
greater  attraction  to  the  agriculturist.  The  praines  are 
lasily  cultivated,  and  its  natural  pastures  aftord  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Wheat,  corn, 
oats  barley,  potatoes,  and  wool  are  the  staple  products.  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  improved  land,  Iowa  supplies 
more  grain  than  any  other  State.  Sorghum  is  largely  culti- 
vated, and  the  yield  of  sorghum  molasses  is  unequalled  in 
any  part  of  America. 
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Great  Mineral  Wealth  exists,  the  best  mineral  region 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dubuque.  The  lead  mines  in 
this  vicinity  are  among  the  most  productive  and  valuable  in 
the  world.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  also  abundant  in  several 
districts  ;  but  as  yet  the  iron  mines  have  not  been  worked  to 
any  great  extent. 

Manufactures  common  to  the  West  are  being  rapidly 
developed  ;  but  those  of  iiour,  meal,  and  sawed  timber  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  yet  attained  much  importance.  Paper, 
and  farm  machinery  are  manufactured  to  some  extent.  Ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  steamboat  traffic  are  afforded  by  the 
great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  State. 

Emigrants  have  of  late  years  been  attracted  to  this  State 
in  great  numbers,  and  more  rapidly  than  to  any  other  State, 
except  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  Improved  farms  can  be 
bought  at  from  $10  (^2)  to  $20  (^■'4)  per  acre;  untilled 
prairies  from  $3  (12s.)  to  $10  {^2),  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  railways.  In  the  western  half  of  the  State  the 
best  lands  are  still  open  to  free  settlement  under  the  Home- 
stead Law,  or  can  be  located  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  (5s.) 
per  acre.  Upwards  of  4,000,000  acres  were  still  open  to 
"pre-emption"  in  1868.  Profitable  employment  is  easily 
obtained  by  emigrants  at  the  different  mills,  machine  shops, 
etc. 

WISCONSIN,  like  most  of  the  north-west  section  of  the 
Union,  consists  chiefly  of  elevated  prairie  land — sometimes 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains. The  land  declines  rapidly  towards  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  streams  are  much  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids. 
The  shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  are  most  pic- 
turesquely fringed  with  magnificent  forests  and  rocky  preci- 
pices. The  waters  are  clear,  and  abound  in  delicious  fish. 
The  climate,  though  extremely  severe  in  winter,  is  regular, 
and  free  from  rapid  and  unhealthy  changes. 

In  the  northern  part  but  little  land  is  under  cultivation, 
being  to  some  extent  covered  with  drift  and  boulders,  with 
many  ponds  and  marshes. 

The  best  Agricultural  districts  are  in  the  southern 
and  middle  portions,  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, especially  the  prairies.     In   the  northern  part  but 
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little  land  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  Immense  and  valuable 
forests  of  pine  and  oak  compensate,  however,  for  the  lack  of 
agricultural  capabilities.  It  is  distinguished  as  a  wheat- 
growing  State,  being  surpassed  only  by  Illinois. 

Valuable  Mines  exist  in  many  parts.  Lead  is  exten- 
sively mined  in  the  south-western,  which  includes  most  of 
the  rich  lead-bearing  region.  A  small  quantity  of  copper  is 
also  mined.  A  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  lies  south  of  Lake 
Superior.     Several  kinds  of  beautiful  marble  are  found. 

The  Timber  of  this  State  forms  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
White  pine  abounds  in  the  north,  and  oak  in  the  north  and 
south.  The  State  ranks  third  among  the  Western  States  in 
this  product.  Sawed  timber  is  made  extensively,  and  logs 
are  rafted  down  the  rivers  in  large  quantities. 

The  Commerce  in  the  products  of  the  fields  and  forests  is 
large,  being  facilitated  by  the  great  extent  of  the  navigable 
waters.  Wisconsin  has  the  chief  control  of  the  timber  mar- 
ket of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Emigration  has  flown  into  this  State  with  a  rapidity  un- 
surpassed in  any  other,  and  it  is  one  of  the  States  from  which 
few  again  emigrate.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  this  new 
State  are  from  New  York  and  New  England,  but  a  number 
of  European  nationalities  are  represented,  principally  Irish, 
German,  and  Norwegian,  each  of  whom  have  made  various 
settlements  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  remain  com- 
paratively distinct  from  those  around  them. 

A  large  portion  of  the  State  is  a  fine  rolling  prairie  of  rich 
soil,  a  sandy  loam,  adapted  to  the  short  summers  of  the 
climate,  and  which  produces  bounteously.  The  country, 
excepting  the  Missouri  plains,  is  interspersed  with  numerous 
beautiful  lakes  of  fresh  water,  all  abounding  in  the  finest  fish, 
and  their  banks  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  woodland. 
The  land  is  about  equally  divided  between  "oak  openings" 
and  prairies,  the  whole  well  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
many  of  them  navigable  for  steamers. 

MINNESOTA  is  principally  an  undulating  country  with  a 
great  diversity  of  landscape,  and  beautified  by  a  number  of 
waterfalls  and  high  blufts,  and  a  great  number  of  picturesque 
lakes.  These  lovely  little  sheets  of  water  are  found  dotting 
its  surface  in  nearly  every  direction,  sparkling  on  the  open 
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prairie,  kidden   in  the  depths  of  its  forests,  and  glistening 
like  genis  of  beauty  among   the  rugged  hills  of  its  north- 
eastern  section.      They   are    from    one    to    thirty    miles    in 
diameter.      Some  of  them  are  of  a  circular  form,  others  of  an 
esceedingly  irregular  outline.     The  water  of  these  lakes  is 
remarkably  clear  and  pure,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  quartzose, 
sand,  and  pebbles,  among  which  the  jasper,  agate,  and  cor- 
neliaa  appear  conspicuous.     The  climate  is  marked  by  dis- 
tinct peculiarities ;  it  has  the  winter  temperature  of  Canada 
and  New  England,  without   their  excessive  falls  of  snow. 
The  area  of  the  State  suited  for  agriculture  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  extent,  or  40,000,000  acres,  and  there 
still  remained,  in  1868,  37,000,000  acres  open  for  settlement. 
The  Soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  is  most  excellent  ; 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  is  generally  too  wet  for  cul- 
tivation.    The  southern  portion,  comprising  about  one  half 
of  the  State,  embraces  the  best  farming  lands,  which  present 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  elements  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  fertility.     The  principal  crops,  in  the  order  of 
their  value,  are  hay,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  potatoes,  and  oats. 
The  yield  of  wheat  is  very  great,  averaging,  in  some  seasons, 
2y  bushels  to  the  acre.     A  great  portion  of  the  uncultivated 
land  is  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  beef,  cattle,  and  swine. 
The  extent  and  richness  of  free  pasturage,  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pure  water,   and   the  dry,  healthy  climate,   have 
induced   the  farmers  of  Minnesota  to  turn  their  attention 
largely  to  the  subject  of  sheep-raising  and  wool-growing. 
They  have  thus  far  met  with  good  success.     Indeed,  wool- 
growing  is  at  present  considered  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  husbandry.     Nor  will  this  appear  remarkable  when  it  is 
known  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  pound  of  wool  to  the  seaboard  does  not  exceed  two 
cents  (id.),  while  a  bushel  of  wheat  removed  to  the  same 
point  costs  seventy-five  cents  (3s.)     The  comparative  profit 
in  producing  these  staples  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.     The 
forests  and  prairies  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  wild  animals, 
among  which  are  deer,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild-cats,  rac- 
coons, and  rabbits.     Otter,  beaver,  mink,  and  musk-rat  fre- 
iqiient  the  water-courses,  and  the  trade  in  the  skins  of  these 
ainiraals,  as  well  as  the  larger  animals  just  mentioned,  consti- 
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tutes  an  important  feature  of  the  export  commerce  of  the 
State. 

Mining  receives  some  attention.  Copper  and  iron  ore 
exist  in  considerable  quantities  j  also  coal;  good  building 
stone,  slate,  and  clay  are  found  in  different  sections  of  the 
State;  a  remarkable  mineral  is  the  red  pipestone,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  their  pipes. 

Manufactures  and  Milling  are  greatly  facilitated  by 
an  abundance  of  v/ater  power.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
afford  a  fine  capacity.  They  have  a  descent  of  64  feet,  in- 
cluding the  rapids.  This  water  power  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  also  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  except  for  small  steamers  v/hich  are 
built  to  run  above  the  falls.  Manufactures,  except  of  flour, 
meal,  and  sawn  timber,  are  as  yet  comparatively  unimportant. 

Emigrants  find  cheap  homes  in  this  State,  and  have  a 
wide  scope  to  select  from.  Of  the  53,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  this  State,  10,000,000  acres  have  been  granted  by  Con- 
gress for  school  and  railway  purposes,  and  near  7,000,000 
more  are  already  taken  up  by  purchase  or  settlement.  There 
are  now  left  33,000,000  acres  open  for  settlement  under  the 
Homestead  Act.  The  State  is  divided  into  six  land  districts, 
and  a  land  office  is  established  in  each.  The  last  census  gave 
the  nativity  of  the  population  as  follows  :  From  the  other 
States,  112,227;  Great  Britain  and  Dependencies,  26,078; 
Germany,  17,943;  Norway  and  Sweden,  11,692;  Switzer- 
land, 1,150 ;  other  foreign  countries,  1,860.  Population, 
1870,  450,000. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  prize  essay,  entitled 
''Minnesota  as  a  Home  for  Emigrants,"  published  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  : — 

"  Hints  to  Emigrants. — It  may  not  be  advisable  for  those  advanced 
in  years,  or  those  who  are  comfortably  settled  in  old  and  well-established 
communities,  to  incur  all  the  hazards  incident  to  a  removal  to  a  new 
country ;  but  to  the  thousands  in  the  older  States,  and  in  foreign  countries, 
whose  only  resource  is  the  labour  of  their  hands,  who,  on  looking  around, 
see  every  avenue  to  manly  independence  thronged  by  jostling  multitudes, 
and  the  only  alternative  left  them  emigration,  or  dependent  labour — to  all 
such  we  offer  the  testimony  of  an  English  writer — Minnesota  affords  the 
finest  and  most  inviting  field  for  emigration  in  the  world.  Each  quarter 
section  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  her  unoccupied  lands  needs  an  actual 
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settler,  to  convert  prairie  and  meadow  into  fields  of  ripening  grain,  for  the 
supply  of  the  granaries  of  a  world.  How  piincely  that  Act  of  Congress 
which  secures  to  the  poor  man  a  farm  upon  the  simple  condition  of  labour- 
ing five  years  in  his  oicn  service !  Mighty  conquerors  have  sometimes 
divided  the  conquered  territory  amongst  their  favourite  chieftains,  but 
America  acquires  territory  by  purchase,  and  distributes  it  free  amongst  tbe 
landless  of  all  nations  ! " 

ARKANSAS  possesses  more  navigable  rivers  than  any  State 
in  the  Union,  though,  owing  to  the  protracted  drought  of 
summer,  none  save  the  Mississippi  can  be  ascended  by 
steamboats  of  large  size  more  than  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  Soil  is  characterised  by  extreme  sterility  and  ex- 
treme fertility,  the  former  being  much  the  more  extensive. 
The  staple  productions  are  Indian-corn,  cotton,  and  live 
stock.  There  is  also  grown  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool, 
hopSj  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and  also  some  honey  and  wine.  The 
pecan,  a  species  of  hickory,  furnishes  in  great  abundance  the 
nut  of  that  name,  now  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  are 
shipped  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  State 
still  abounds  with  many  wild  animals.  The  bear,  deer,  and 
here  and  there  the  buffalo,  still  afford  ample  sport  to  the 
hunter,  especially  bear  hunting  among  the  "cane-brakes" 
of  the  river  bottoms. 

The  Minerals,  in  which  the  State  is  still  undeveloped, 
are  very  rich.  Cannel,  bituminous,  and  anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  river ;  and 
zinc  exists  in  greater  quantities  than  in  any  other  State  ex- 
cept New  Jersey.  Iron,  lead,  and  gold  are  also  found  ; 
while  the  beds  of  gypsum  are  said  to  equal  those  of  all  the 
other  States  together.  In  June,  1869,  silver  ore,  said  to  be 
very  rich  and  abundant,  was  discovered  within  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles  from  Fayetteville  in  this  State.  Extensive 
beds  of  line  oil-stone,  which  has  been  shipped  to  Europe 
in  large  quantities,  and  some  rich  salt  springs,  have  also 
been  discovered.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes  ;  and  terriiic  thunderstorms  prevail  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  The  hilly  country  and  tablelands 
are  salubrious,  but  ihe  lowlands  are  destitute  of  water,  and 
exceedingly  unhealthy. 

The  Manufactories  of  this  State,  with  the  exception  of 
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saw-mills  and  tanneries,  are  insignificant,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ot  a  country  just  emerging  from  the  wilderness ; 
education  and  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  are  equally  back- 
ward. 

The  Hot  Springs  have  of  late  become  celebrated  for 
their  curative  properties,  and  attract  rheumatic  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  who  are  generally  greatly  benefited. 
The  springs,  above  one  hundred  in  number,  are  situated  in  a 
sandy  ridge  near  the  Washita  river,  and  vary  in  temperature 
from  105'-'  to  160°. 

KANSAS  is  extremely  rich  in  natural  scenery  ;  beautiful 
prairies,  broid  and  extensive,  stretch  for  miles  in  many 
places.  There  are  high  bluffs  extending  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  State,  and  ravines  running  from  them  to  the 
rivers ;  these  are,  at  some  points,  very  deep,  and  difficult  to 
cross,  and  to  a  traveller  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
somewhat  vexatious,  especially  when  the  prairie  grass  is 
from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  ravines  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, pictures  of  beauty,  with  tall,  graceful  trees  standing 
near,  and  springs  of  pure  cold  water  gushing  trom  the  rock. 
The  blufifs  are  a  formation  unknown  in  form  and  appearance 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  West.  Many  of  them  appear 
like  cultivated  grounds,  terrace  rising  above  terrace  with 
great  regularity,  while  others  have  the  appearance  of  forts  in 
die  distance.  Kansas,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  national  domain,  with  rich  mineral  regions,  in  the  path- 
way to  the  Pacific,  is  the  channel  of  a  large  vi^estward 
emigration,  and  of  a  rapidly  growing  commerce. 

The  Climate  is  exceedingly  favourable — especially  for 
persons  afflicted  with  rheumatic  or  pulmonary  diseases — with 
a  clear,  dry  atmosphere,  and  gentle,  health-giving  breezes.  Ob- 
jects may  be  clearly  distinguished  at  a  distance  at  which,  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  would  not  be  visible. 
The  winters  are  usually  very  mild  and  open,  with  scarcely  any 
snow  5  so  mild,  that  the  cattle  feed  all  the  year  round  on 
the  prairies  and  river-bottoms.  Spring  commences  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  Soil  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
preserving  everywhere  the  character  of  a  rich,  heavy  loam. 
The  first  terrace  above  the  rivers  is  covered  with  an  alluvial 
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soil,  often  four  to  six  feet  deep:  the  higher  terraces  and 
uplands  are  composed  of  the  common  prairie  soil  of  the 
West;  the  subsoil  is  usually  a  stitf  clay,  in  some  localities 
mixed  with  gravel ;  lime  is  everywhere  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient of  the  soil.  Water- powers  are  found  upon  some  ot 
the  streams.  The  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  most  of 
the  grains,  grasses,  and  fruits  raised  in  the  North.  Winter 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  all 
common  garden  products,  such  as  pumpkins  and  melons, 
have  been  tried,  and  succeed  admirably.  Corn-planting  com- 
mences in  April,  and  is  continued  until  June.  Hemp  and 
tobacco  may  also  be  profitably  cultivated.  Clover,  timothy, 
and  red-top  grass  do  well  where  tried.  The  winters  are 
short,  and  attended  with  so  little  snow  that  cattle  are  kept 
the  season  through  without  fodder  in  many  parts  of  Kansas. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  for 
market,  the  best  inducements  are  here  offered.  Wool- 
growing  will  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  interests  of 
the  State.  The  eastern  portion,  which  is  still  mostly  open 
for  settlement,  is  one  unbroken  stretch  of  arable  land,  with 
a  drainage  so  perfect  that  not  a  pond  or  swamp  exists  over 
its  whole  extent ;  a  fine,  nutritious  grass  grows  everywhere, 
yielding,  even  on  the  dry  prairie,  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  fruits  ripen 
quickly,  and  their  juices  are  concentrated  to  the  finest 
flavour.  Among  the  fruits  may  be  mentioned  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  grapes,  currants,  and 
strawberries.  The  choice  and  tender  varieties  of  these 
fruits  may  be  grown  successfully.  The  grape  culture 
pre  mises  to  be  a  profitable  branch  of  business. 

The  Agricultural  and  stock-rearing  capacities  are  great. 
The  production  and  manufacture  of  wool  promises  to  become 
an  important  branch  of  industr}',  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  is  well  adapted  for  sheep-raising  ;  and  woollen  mills 
have  been  erected  in  Atchison.  In  addition  to  the  stock  of 
sheep  in  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  from  50,000  to 
75,000  are  annually  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  cost  of  opening  farms,  etc.,  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  locality,  in  a  great  measure  5  but  a  few 
general  facts  may  be  of  use.      Breaking  the  prairies  (the  first 
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ploughing  of  the  tough  prairie  sod)  costs  from  $2.jO  to  $4 
(los.  to  i6s.)  per  acre  j  rails  from  $2  to  $3  (8s.  to  12s.)  per 
100  J  sod  fence  from  30  to  40  cents  (is.  3d.  to  is.  8d.)  per 
rod  J  stone  fence  $1  to  $1.50  (8s.  to  12s.)  per  rod  3  hedge 
can  be  set  for  32  cents  (is.  4d.)  per  rod,  growing  in  five 
years  to  an  efficient  fence.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  43.000,000  acres  are  yet  unsold,  and 
open  to  settlement  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption 
Laws,  at  $1.25  (5s.)  per  acre.  This  State  took  the  highest 
prize  at  Philadelphia,  in  1869,  for  the  largest  and  best  fruits. 

This  State,  besides  having  great  capabilities  for  agricultural 
purposes,  stock-raising,  and  wool-growing,  has  another 
source  of  wealth,  in  relation  to  which  but  little  is  known,  in 
the  salt  springs  which  exist  above  Fort  Riley,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Republican,  Solomon,  and  Saline  Forks.  These 
springs  are  so  abundant,  and  of  such  uncommon  strength, 
as  sensibly  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  large  streams  of 
water  which  run  through  those  valleys  and  empty  into 
Smoky  Hill  river.  They  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  stock- 
raiser,  whose  flocks  and  herds  require  no  salting,  as  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  western  section  is  the  best  suited  to 
grazing.  Deer  and  bears  are  captured  in  all  parts  of  the 
wilderness,  and  butfaloes  on  the  western  plains.  The  popu- 
lation in  1867  -was  only  300,000,  yet  the  value  of  the  live  stock 
was  $40,800,000  (^8,160,000),  and  agricultural  products 
^3.';..375'000  (3^7,075,000). 

Manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  machinery,  have 
acquired  little  importance.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  runs 
through  the  State.  There  are  various  other  lines  of  rail- 
wavs — in  all  about  700  miles  finished. 

The  Educational  facilities  are  excellent,  and  equal  to 
many  of  the  older  States.  Schools  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  several  colleges.     In  each  town  are  various  churches. 

Emigrants  readily  find  employment,  there  being  a  great 
demand  for  labour.  Masons,  carpenters,  waggon-makers, 
blacksmiths,  and  farm  labourers  are  readily  engaged  at  high 
wages,  masons  and  carpenters  being  able  to  command  $3 
(i2s.)  and  $4  (i6s.)  per  day.  Population  in  1870,  about 
340,000. 

NEBRASKA  is  chiefly  a  gentle  rolling  prairie,  covered  with 
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a  heavy  sod,  the  matted  growth  of  ages  of  vegetation,  inter- 
sected with  deep  ravines  and  we!! -timbered  bottom-lands 
along  the  rivers.  The  climate  is  favourable  to  agriculture, 
and  the  atmosphere  mild  and  dry.  The  soil  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and,  the  ground  being  light  and  mellow,  produces  all 
the  grasses  without  irrigation.  Vegetables  thrive  well  j  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats  are  largely  grown,  and  grapes  of  the  finest 
quality  are  produced.  For  grazing  purposes,  the  wild  grass, 
which  grows  in  profusion,  is  peculiarly  suitable,  cattle  and 
horses  fattening  quickly  upon  it.  On  the  rushes  grown  on 
the  bottom-lands  stock  are  often  kept  the  whole  winter,  and 
are  found  to  fatten  without  other  fodder.  Nebraska  is  well 
adapted  for  sheep  farming,  and  stock  in  the  newly  settled 
portions  are  herded  without  fencing,  a  matter  of  importance 
to  settlers  of  limited  means.  There  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States  where  sheep  are  so  healthy,  or  do  so  well ;  and  pro- 
bably the  country  is  unsurpassed  by  any  for  wool  growing. 
The  Nebraska  or  Platte  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
State,  from  east  to  west. 

The  Mineral  resources  are  now  being  rapidly  developed  ; 
and  its  fertile  valley  lands  are  being  turned  to  such  an 
account  that  the  growth  of  the  country  is  extremely  pro- 
mising. Iron  and  coal  are  being  advantageously  worked, 
and  timber  and  stone  for  building  purposes  are  found  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

The  Agricultural  and  stock-raising  capacities  of  Ne- 
braska being  great,  and  also  being  the  great  starting-point 
and  highway  for  travel  over  the  plains,  her  lands  are  much 
sought  after  by  emigrants.  Fine  lands  can  be  taken  in  this 
State  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  good  settlements,  where  the  settler  can  have  the  benefit 
of  schools  and  churches  already  established.  Improved 
farms  can  be  purchased  in  tracts  of  160  acres,  with  from  40 
to  80  acres  under  cultivation,  with  small  dwelling  and  out- 
buildings, for  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  As  a  general  rule, 
farms  can  be  bought  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments, owing  to  the  constant  emigration  to  the  adjacent  gold 
mines  of  Colorado  and  Idaho.  The  Union  Pacific  Railway 
— now  open  across  the  continent — runs  entirely  through  the 
State,  and  this  is  causing  thousands  to  settle  here.     But  few 
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other  lines  are  as  yet  working,  but  their  absence  is  more  than 
compensated  by  excellent  waggon  roads,  which  furnish  ready 
means  of  communication  between  the  river  towns  and  the 
interior,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  greatest  drawback 
to  settlement  in  Nebraska  for  farmers  is  the  scarcity  of 
timber.  It  can,  however,  be  cultivated  with  but  little  ex- 
pense. Both  cotton-wood  and  locust  are  of  rapid  growth, 
and  a  few  acres  started  from  the  seed  will,  in  a  few  years, 
supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  farmer.  The  public  lands, 
not  yet  sold,  are  over  40,000,000  acres,  and  are  to  be  obtained 
for  $1.25  (5s.)  per  acre. 

Education  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  system.  In  a  short 
time  the  Government  will  have  provided  a  free  school  in 
every  district.  At  present  the  schools  are  free,  and  open,  on 
an  average,  about  six  months  in  the  year. 

Employment  is  easily  obtained,  at  high  wages,  and  food  is 
very  cheap.  Considering  its  recent  settlement,  Nebraska 
is  a  cheap  place  to  live  in,  almost  every  article  of  consump- 
tion being  abundant.  Pork  sells  at  8  cents  per  pound  ;  flour 
$2.50  to  $3  per  cwt.  3  eggs  8  to  10  cents  per  dozen  j  chickens 
%2  per  dozen ;  and  other  articles  in  like  proportion.  Un- 
skilled labour  is  in  great  demand,  and  readily  commands 
high  rates.  Farm  labourers  find  ready  employment  at  $18 
to  $25  per  month,  with  board.  Carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  and  mechanics  generally,  make  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  day. 

Nebraska  City  and  Omaha  are  fine  growing  towns,  each 
containing  many  thousand  inhabitants — with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  hotels,  banks,  schools,  and  churches. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  i860  was  only  28,841,  but 
the  attractive  features  of  the  country  encouraged  immigra- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  in  1867  it  had  attained  a  popula- 
tion of  about  250,000,  entitling  it  to  admission  into"  the 
Union  as  a  State.  It  was  admitted  in  1867.  Population 
in  1870,  about  358,000.     Lincoln  is  the  capital. 
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THE    PACIFIC    STATES. 

CALIFORNIA,   OREGON,   AND   NEVADA. 

The  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  sections  of  the  public 
domains  have  developed  at  a  rate  truly  surprising.  It  is 
remarkable  that  while  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  late 
civil  war,  it  was,  nevertheless,  growing  in  wealth  and  de- 
velopment of  its  resources.  This  was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  mineral  wealth  and  fertile  soil  of  this 
region,  and  so  rapid  is  its  progress  that  the  maps  of  one 
year  are  almost  obsolete  the  next.  The  increase  ot  the 
population  in  these  States  is  truly  marvellous.  The  popu- 
lation consists  chietly  of  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States, 
attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the  districts,  though  nearly  all 
nationalities  are  represented.  Agriculture  receives  much 
attention,  although  the  mining  operations  constitute  the 
principal  industry.  The  vegetation  of  these  States  is  re- 
markable for  its  rapid  and  excessive  growth.  The  forest 
trees  surpass  those  of  any  other  region  on  the  globe  in  their 
prodigious  magnitude  j  in  the  valleys  especially  they  reach 
an  enormous  size,  and  the  market  produce  is  developed  in 
the  same  proportion.  As  the  population  increases  the  de- 
mand for  produce  extends  ;  thus  a  constant  premium  is  held 
out  to  the  agriculturist.  Capital  and  labour  is  in  great  de- 
mand, in  order  to  develop  the  immense  resources  of  the 
region  embraced  by  these  States. 

The  Climate  on  all  the  Pacific  coast  is  milder  than  in 
the  corresponding  latitudes  near  the  Atlantic.  The  winters 
are  comparatively  brief,  and  the  snows,  when  they  fall  at  all, 
are  very  light.  The  climate  approaches  closely  to  that  of 
England,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  plants  and  animals  which  are 
indiofenous  to  Britain  will  do  well  in  the  Pacific  States.     The 
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winters  are  mild,  and  of  moderate  length,   and  no  rain  falls 
during  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Education  in  these  States  is  greatly  cared  for,  and  the 
schools  are  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  land  granted  by 
Government  for  that  purpose. 

CALIFORNIA  comprises  more  varied  and  strongly  mark- 
ed characteristics  than  any  other  country  within  the  same 
limits.  Steep,  rugged,  and  barren  mountains,  fertile  and 
beautiful  valleys,  sterile  deserts,  broad  prairies,  dense  forests, 
extensive  marshes,  and  magnificent  rivers  are  found  in  strik- 
ing juxtaposition.  The  two  great  mountain  ranges,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  ■  range,  which  traverse  the 
north-west  and  south-east  portions,  give  the  State  its  most 
characteristic  features.  Between  these  two  immense  ranges 
lies  the  extensive  country  of  the  First  Division,  a  valley  of 
some  5,000  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  75 
miles,  with  a  rich'  soil  and  warm  climate.  The  lateral  val- 
leys, at  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  produce  hardy  fruits  and  grains  common  to 
the  more  northern  States.  A  belt  of  gigantic  timber,  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  and  oak,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood.  The 
mining  region  stretching  along  this  range  extends  on  the 
north  to  the  Coast  mountains,  passing  into  Oregon  with  an 
average  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles,  at  some  points  ex- 
tending from  the  valley  to  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  The  Second  Division,  situated  near 
the  coast,  contains  many  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  them 
very  extensive,  as  that  of  the  Salinas,  whose  outlet  is  at  the 
Bay  of  Monterey  and  the  country  adjoining  Los  Angelos 
and  San  Diego.  This  portion  has  a  cooler  climate  than  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  First  Division,  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  sea.  Oaks  and  gigantic  red  woods  atlbrd  fine  timber. 
Of  the  Third  Division,  situated  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  but  little  is  known,  yet  many  fine  valleys  occur, 
and  gold  is  found  along  the  eastern  slope. 

The  State  had,  in  1868,  a  population  of  over  600,000, 
producing  more  wealth  than  the  same  number  of  people  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  San  Francisco,  although  a  mere 
village  in  1845,  has  a  population  in  1S70  of  150,000. 
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Fruits  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  Grapes  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  require  but  little  attention.  The  amount  of 
wine  produced  annually  is  stated  to  be  3,000,000  gallons,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  produced  in  the  whole  United 
States.  The  number  of  grape-vines  is  over  40,000  000, 
many  of  which  have  not  attained  to  a  bearing  condition. 
When  these  vines  become  productive,  it  is  expected  that  the 
annual  product  of  wine  will  be  at  least  35,000,000  gallons. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  Californian  vineyard  will,  from 
an  equal  number  of  vines,  yield  twice  the  quantity  of  juice 
of  any  other  grape-growing  country  5  the  crop  has  never 
been  known  to  fail,  and  the  vineyards  require  but  little  tend- 
ing, as  the  vines  grow  without  the  assistance  of  stakes.  The 
culture  of  raisins  promises  to  become  an  important  feature. 
Strawberries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries  are  also  extensively 
cultivated  ;  and  on  the  southern  coast,  oranges,  lemons,  iigs, 
pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruits  abound.  Cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  indigo  are  also  produced  in  this  portion  ol  the  State. 

The  Agricultural  progress  of  the  State  is  truly  sur- 
prising. Wheat  and  flour,  which  in  1855  commanded 
almost  fabulous  prices  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  State, 
are  now  exported  in  large  quantities  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  eastern  seaports,  where  it  can  be  sold  in 
competition  with  that  of  eastern  growth  and  manufacture, 
evincing  a  most  remarkable  progress  in  agriculture.  Al- 
though less  than  one-half  of  the  State  is  suited  to  tillage, 
and  although  but  a  small  part  of  this  area  has  as  yet 
been  cultivated,  its  capacity  for  producing  the  cereals  is 
extraordinary.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1866  was 
14,080,752  bushels.  California  produces  more  barley  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  has  an  annual  surplus 
of  about  5,000,000  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is 
from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  5  large  fields,  however,  have 
frequently  borne  from  70  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Next  in 
importance  are  hay  and  potatoes.  Garden  products  are 
largely  cultivated.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  immense 
herds  roaming  at  large  upon  the  plains,  which  are  favourable 
for  stock  rearing,  and  in  many  parts  this  is  the  leading  branch 
of  husbandry.  Horses,  mules,  oxen  and  cows,  are  extensively 
raised.     Sheep-farming  is  also   becoming  a  large  business. 
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Vegetation  grows  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  trees  and 
vegetables  reach  an  enormous  size ;  ten  feet  in  diameter  is 
not  an  uncommon  size  for  a  forest  tree,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  for  a  turnip.  The  most  remarkable  tree  in  California 
is  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  or  mammoth  tree,  growing  with  a 
clear  straight  stem,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  400  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  Large  landed  estates, 
with  their  inseparable  baneful  system  of  cultivation,  have 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  in  California.  Small  estates, 
intelligently  cultivated,  on  the  plan  in  vogue  in  the  Eastern 
States,  have  often  been  the  means  of  restoring  the  soil  where 
restoration  was  practicable  ;  and  where  it  could  not  be,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  vicuiity  of  Washington,  it  remains  as  a  warn- 
ing for  all  time.  In  California,  where  the  climate  favours  a 
much  greater  annual  yield,  these  estates  will  admit  of  a  still 
greater  subdivision.  But  unfortunately  the  large  grants  of 
land  made  by  Mexico  were  recognized  by  the  American 
Government  in  its  treaty  stipulations,  entered  into  when  the 
agricultural  value  of  California  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
Of  these  grants  there  are  813,  covering  a  total  area  of  nearly 
10,000,000  acres.  Of  these  claims,  150,  covering  about 
3,000,000  acres,  have  been  finally  rejected,  and  a  number 
are  as  yet  undecided.  The  grants  were  for  large  tracts  called 
ranchos,  intended  to  be  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  lor  pas- 
turage, and  the  average  size  was  about  12,000  acres,  or  three 
square  miles.  The  uncertainty  of  land  titles  has  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  permanent  and  healthy  settlement  of 
this  State.  The  farmer  very  justly  refuses  to  settle  on  land 
in  any  other  capacity  than  as  the  owner  of  an  untrammelled 
fee-simple,  and  the  result  is  felt  in  the  migratory  and  un- 
settled habits  of  its  people.  This  uncertainty  of  land  titles 
arises  from  the  recognition  of  the  Mexican  grants  in  the 
treaty  with  Mexico.  When  a  grant  is  confirmed,  the  lands 
embraced  within  it  are  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and  are 
unattainable  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  except  at  prices  which 
the  present  profits  of  agriculture  will  not  afford.  There  are, 
however,  still  large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  unsold  and 
in  the  market,  at  $1.25  (5s.)  per  acre. 

Mining  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  industrial  pur- 
suit, it  eiuploys  more  men,  and  pays  better  wages,  than   any 
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other  branch  of  manual  labour.  The  mines  now  wrought  are 
gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  and  coal.  Ores  of  tin,  lead, 
and  antimony,  beds  of  sulphur,  alum,  lakes  of  borax,  and 
springs  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  likewise  found.  The 
gold  mines  are,  however,  the  most  important;  the  annual 
yield  is  about  $50,000,000  (^10,000,000). 

Education  has  received  great  attention  in  California,  the 
free  public  schools  are  efficiently  organized,  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  have  kept  equal  pace  wiih  the  growth  of  the 
State.  In  1867,  13,385  children  were  receiving  education  at 
a  total  cost  of  .^275,000  ($1,378,000). 

San  Francisco,  the  capital,  is  destined  soon  to  become 
one  of  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  world.  Con- 
nected by  the  Pacific  Railway  with  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  by  her  steamship  lines  with  the  ports  of  Asia, 
Japan,  and  Australia,  she  must  become  the  same  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  New  York  is  to  the  Eastern  States.  The 
fare  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  by  emigrant  trains, 
is  $50,  or  s£io.  Fare  by  regular  trains  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  sB^^  4s. 

OREGON,  viewed  from  the  sea  coast,  has  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  California,  being  equally  stern  and  rockbound. 
The  lower  or  Pacific  country  occupies  an  area  of  275  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  110  miles,  in  which  lie 
the  great  valleys  of  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  rivers. 
The  country  is  principally  mountainous,  but  there  are  some 
narrow  strips  of  level  country  around  the  coast  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  which  are  very  rich  and  productive, 
but  the  difficulty  of  communication  has  hitherto  retarded 
their  settlement.  The  greater  portion  of  the  State  is  inca- 
pable of  cultivation,  yet  the  Willamette  and  other  valleys 
are  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  Their  soil  is  rich  and  deep, 
resting  upon  a  foundation  of  clay,  full  of  the  elements  of 
fertility.  The  larger  portion  of  the  valleys  are  open  prairie, 
just  rolling  enough  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The 
agricultural  interest  of  these  valleys  has  received  a  great 
stimulus  from  the  requirements  of  the  mining  population  in 
California.  The  Willamette  valley  is  some  ^^  miles  in 
width,  and  120  miles  in  length,  and  is  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  well-watered  plain.     In  some  places  the  land  is  marshy. 
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but  never  wet.  The  vegetation  consists  of  indigenous 
grasses,  a  number  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  ;  the  cascade 
and  coast  ranges  are  covered  with  immense  quantities  of 
sugar  cane.  The  western  division  of  Oregon  is  covered 
with  dense  timber,  chiefly  tir,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pines. 
In  the  south-western  portion  there  are  large  forests  of  white 
cedar.  ^2,700,000  acres  of  land  were  unsold  in  1868. 
Population,  120,000. 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  pursued  with  great 
success.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  incapable  of  til- 
lage, but  presents  very  great  scope  for  stock-raising.  Wheat, 
hay,  and  potatoes  grow  well.  Corn  is  a  less  important  pro- 
duct, owing  to  its  growth  being  checked  by  the  prolonged 
drought  and  the  cool  nights  of  summer.  Orchard  fruits  are 
exceedingly  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality,  especially 
apples  and  plums.  Over  52,000,000  acres  of  land  remained 
unsold  in  1869. 

Minerals  are  abundant.  Gold  is  found  in  the  southern 
parts,  and  silver,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  Cascade  mountains  ; 
during  a  period  of  nine  years  the  amount  of  gold  obtained 
was  valued  at  963,458  dollars.  Coal  deposits  of  great  value 
have  been  discovered  with  alternate  layers  of  gypsum,  and 
from  the  surveys  which  have  been  recently  made  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  supply  of  both  is  inexhaustible. 

The  chief  Manufacturing  establishments  consist  of 
saw-mills  and  grist-mills  ;  considerable  capital,  however,  has 
been  invested  in  factories  for  coarse  woollen  goods,  and  in 
machine  shops,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Large  quantities 
of  flour,  apples,  cheese,  butter,  salted  meats,  and  coals  are 
exported.  The  salmon  fisheries  are  very  important ;  vast 
quantities  of  fish  are  annually  caught,  and  curing  them  for 
export  is  prosecuted  with  great  success;  and  from  15,000 
to  20,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  driven  into  California 
for  consumption.  The  attention  of  the  Willamette  valley 
settlers  is  espe'cially  directed  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics,  which  were  manufactured 
and  exported  during  1866  to  the  extent  of  ,^1,350,000. 

Emigrants  to  Oregon  are  attracted  by  cheap  and  pro- 
ductive lands,  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  high  wages,  cer- 
tain and  immediate  employment,  and  good  and  free  schooling 
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for  their  children.  It  has  not  heretofore  been  a  favourite 
State  for  Emigrants  on  account  of  its  distance,  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  Pacific  railway  now  makes  it  more  accessible. 
Mechanics  and  artisans  find  constant  employment  at  high 
wages,  and  shoemakers  and  hatters  are  much  in  demand. 

NEVADA  is  a  mountainous  State,  some  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Humboldt  mountains  being  ii,ooo  feet  in  height.  The  land 
to  a  great  extent  is  barren,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  and  extensive  grassy 
tracts  suited  to  pasturage. 

The  Agricultural  resources  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped to  any  great  extent,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fertile  spots  here  and  there,  the  country,  unless  arti- 
ficially irrigated,  is  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  valleys, 
which  are  from  five  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  are  very  pro- 
ductive, yielding  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
from  40  to  80  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre.  But  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  not  being  equal  to  that  of  the  adjoining 
States,  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  devoted 
to  mining  and  grazing  pursuits. 

In  Minerals  Nevada  is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the 
Union,  no  region  in  the  world  has  so  great  an  abundance  of 
argentiferous  ores,  and  it  is  the  wonderful  mineral  wealth, 
vast  beyond  comparison,  which  has  summoned,  as  if  by 
magic,  an  energetic  population  to  settle  places,  which  a  few 
years  ago  could  boast  nothing  more  than  an  Indian  wigwam. 
Quicksilver,  lead,  and  antimony,  are  also  found  in  great 
abundance.  Statistics  of  the  total  yield  of  the  mines  have 
not  been  kept,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  present  daily  average 
from  Virginia  city  alone  is  about  $15,000  (.^3,000)  in  bullion. 
It  is  supposed  that  since  this  mine  was  opened,  ^5,000,000 
value  of  silver  has  been  extracted.  Another  mine  known  as 
Gould  and  Curry's  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  this  State.  It 
gives  employment,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  upwards  of 
10,000  persons.  It  provides  twenty  of  the  most  powerful 
mills  with  all  the  ore  they  can  crush,  and  could  supply  as 
many  more.  One  great  fact  in  the  history  of  silver  mining 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Wherever,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  silver  mines  have  been  opened,  they  are  still  produc- 
tive.      The   ravages  of  war  and   Indian  raids  have   made 
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familiar  the  idea  of  abandoned  mines  in  Mexico,  but  we 
know  of  no  silver  mine  in  the  world  which  has  become  ex- 
hausted. The  Mexican  mines,  originally  worked  by  the  Aztecs 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  are  still  being  successfully 
worked.  The  mines  of  old  Spain,  which  have  been  worked 
from  the  "Middle  Ages/'  are  still  in  working  condition.  In 
Hungary,  the  same  mines  worked  by  the  Romans  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  still  yield  a  steady  revenue.  In  Bohemia, 
the  Tyrol,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  the  Ural  and  Atlas 
Mountains — wherever  silver  mines  have  been  discovered, 
they  continue  to  be  worked  at  the  present  day,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  as  productive  now  as  at  any  previous  time.  Wherever 
silver  has  been  found  there  has  sprung  up  great  cities,  won- 
derful improvements,  and  all  the  evidences  of  prosperity. 
Gigantic  fortunes  have  rewarded  the  early  discoverers,  and 
for  generations  their  descendants  have  continued  to  reap  a 
never-failing  harvest.  The  discoveries  at  Washoe,  Nevada, 
equal  in  riches  the  most  famous  or  fabulous  mines  of  ancient 
times.  Potosi  owed  its  prosperity  to  no  richer  deposits  than 
those  which  underlie  the  town  of  Virginia  City. 

In  i860  the  population  of  the  State  was  only  looo  whites. 
The  discovery  of  silver  in  that  year  attracted  immigration  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  i86i  there  were  17,000  inhabitants; 
in  1866,  40,000  ;  in  1870,  about  65,000. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

ALASKA,  ARIZONA,  COLORADO,  DAKOTA,  IDAHO, 
MONTANA,  NEW  MEXICO,  UTAH,  WASHINGTON, 
WYOMING,   AND   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

"  The  Territories  "  embrace  over  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  many  of  them  possess  mineral  treasures  of  incal- 
culable value,  whilst  others  have  large  agricultural  resources. 
The  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railway  has  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  this  domain.  White  population  in  1869,  over 
500,000.  A  district  is  called  a  territory  until  it  attains  a 
sufficient  population  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  Territories  are  governed 
see  Chapter  II. 

Education  as  carried  on  in  these  Territories  would  do 
credit  to  any  government,  and  reflects  great  honour  upon 
communities  just  establishing  their  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions. Under  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion it  is  freely  placed  at  the  command  of  all  classes,  sup- 
ported by  liberal  government  grants  of  land,  which  increase 
in  value  as  the  Territories  progress,  and  will  always  provide 
an  ample  and  even  a  surplus  fund  for  a  liberal  education  to 
the  future  citizens. 

ALASKA  was  purchased  in  1867,  by  the  United  States,  from 
Russia,  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000  (;^i, 450,000),  and  now 
forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  Union,  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  the  other  States  and  Territories.  Population,  7^,000. 
It  embraces  in  its  extent  numerous  islands,  lying  along  the 
coast  and  running  west  from  the  principal  peninsula.  Its 
surface  is  broken  and  mountainous,  with  a  few  fertile  valleys, 
but  the  interior  has  been,  as  yet,  but  little  explored.     There 
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are  several  large  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Yukon, 
2,000  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  about  two-thirds  of 
its  course.  It  is  open  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  closed 
by  the  ice  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  principal  moun- 
tains, St.  Elias  and  Fairweather,  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
15,000  to  18,000  feet,  and  are  visible  fully  forty  miles  inland. 
Timber,  consisting  of  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  and  hemlock, 
abounds.  The  coast  lands  yield  in  moderate  quantities  the 
cereal  grains  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Minerals  are  coal  and  iron,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  very  little  expense.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  also 
been  found. 

The  principal  value  of  the  Territory  for  the  present  de- 
pends upon  its  timber,  fisheries,  and  furs ;  the  latter  is  on 
the  decrease,  owing  to  the  active  traffic  which  has  previously 
been  carried  on  in  that  commodity;  but  the  fisheries  are  in- 
exhaustible— eighty  thousand  sealskins  are  annually  obtained. 

ARIZONA  is  an  elevated  mountainous  region,  and  except- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  its  two  principal  rivers,  the  Colorado  and 
the  Gila,  has  few  valleys  in  which  cultivation  is  possible.  In 
the  south,  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  remunerative,  and  on 
the  hills  and  mountain  sides  a  rich  and  abundant  pasturage 
is  found.  The  locality  of  this  broad  area  indicates  great  metal- 
lic wealth.  The  valleys  ana  the  broad  level  bottoms  of  the 
rivers  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  irrigated  by  artesian  wells, 
under  which  treatment  the  soil  returns  a  large  yield,  produc- 
ing every  variety  of  grain,  grass,  vegetables,  and  truits. 
"While  it  has  some  barren  and  desolate  country,  no  mineral 
region  belonging  to  the  United  States,  not  excepting  Cali- 
fornia, has  in  proportion  to  its  extent  more  arable,  pasture, 
and  timber  lands.  In  the  southern  portion  there  are  many 
glades,  vales,  and  wide-spreading  plains,  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, containing  millions  of  acres  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  while  the  mining  interests  are  the  chief  inducements  to 
settlers,  agriculture  and  stock-raising  receive  considerable  at- 
tention. The  Colorado  valley  was  originally  settled  by  the 
Spaniards,  relics  of  whose  civilization  still  exist  in  the  ruins 
of  cities,  cathedrals,  and  farms  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  the  extensive  scale  on  which  they  practised 
agriculture  is  shown  by  the  numerous  remains  of  irrigating 
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canals.  The  present  settlements,  although  mostly  Mexican, 
have  been  made  since  the  United  States  acquired  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  lands  are  held  under  American  title.  The 
population  is  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  thoroughly  American 
in  feehng.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000  people  can 
be  settled  on  the  Rio  Grande  within  the  Arizona  boundaries, 
and  there  are  many  attractions  for  the  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser.  Its  clear  streams  abound  in  trout  and  other  fresh- 
water fish. 

The  Climate,  considered  either  in  its  relations  to  health 
and  longevity  or  to  agricultural  and  mining  labour,  is  un- 
rivalled by  any  in  the  world.  Disease  is  almost  unknown, 
and  the  warmest  suns  are  less  oppressive  and  enervating  than 
those  experienced  in  the  Middle  States  of  the  Union.  It  is 
never  extremely  hot,  and  with  the  cool  summer  nights  it 
offers  great  attractions  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  healthfal 
climate.  Snow  seldom  falls  ;  frost  is  rare;  the  nights,  though 
often  cold,  are  seldom  freezing.  The  rainy  season  is  from 
June  to  September  inclusive. 

The  Mineral  wealth  is  but  recently  becoming  known. 
The  Territory  is  literally  veined  with  precious  metals, 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  extensive,  well 
defined,  and  exceedingly  rich.  The  copper  mines  on  the 
Minibres  River  yield  large  quantities  of  ore,  which  contains 
95  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  Government  Report,  1863, 
says  of  this  region,  that  it  "is  believed  to  be  stocked  with 
mineral  wealth  beyond  that  of  any  other  Territory  of  equal 
extent  in  the  great  plateau  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada." 

Prescott  is  built  exclusively  of  wood,  and  inhabited  al- 
most entirely  by  Americans,  mainly  from  California  and 
Colorado.  Picturesquely  located  in  the  pine-clad  mountains, 
it  resembles  a  New  England  town.  The  first  house  was 
erected  in  June,  1864,  and  there  are  now  upwards  of  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  country  for  fifty  miles  round, 
including  a  dozen  mining  districts  and  farming  valleys,  is 
largely  taken  up  by  settlers.  The  valleys  will  produce  good 
crops  without  irrigation,  as  the  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy. 
In  1867  there  were  twelve  quartz  mills  in  operation  within 
a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  of  Prescott. 
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COLORADO  aptly  called  the  "Switzerland  of  America,'' 
extends  over  an  area  measuring  260  miles  north  and  south, 
and  375  miles  east  and  west.  She  is  destined  to  occupy,  and 
probably  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  important  position  in 
the  future  of  America.  At  present  Chicago  is  the  gathering 
point,  there  the  Old  West  culminates,  and  the  New  West 
begins.  Soon,  however,  Chicago  must  cast  her  lot  with  the 
East, — for  "westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
Dividing  the  across-continent  trip  into  thirds,  Chicago  is 
1,100  miles  from  Boston,  Colorado  about  1,200  from  Chi- 
cago, and  about  the  same  distance  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  other  direction.  So  that,  apart  from  her  great  natural 
advantages,  Colorado  appears  to  occupy  a  position  marked 
out  by  mere  distance  as  a  future  centre  of  business  activit}' 
and  traffic. 

The  territory  of  Colorado  has  three  natural  subdivisions. 
The  eastern  third  consists  of  plains  richly  watered  by  streams, 
the  finest  pasture-land  of  the  entire  continent,  and  capable  of 
most  successful  cultivation. 

The  Rocky  mountains  intersect  the  central  third.  These 
mountains,  some  peaks  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
13,000  or  14,000  feet,  do  not  form  one  grand  continuous 
chain,  but  fold  over  upon  each  other,  making  at  times 
nearly  a  complete  circle,  encompassing  within  their  mighty 
arms,  and  sheltering  from  rough  wind  and  storm,  nume- 
rous so-called  "Parks,"  charming  gems  of  Nature's  own  set- 
ting, rich  with  grass  and  water,  and  bedecked  with  flowers. 
Most  of  these  parks  are  of  course  petite  —  little  valleys 
spread  around  the  fount  of  some  stream,  the  home  of  sweet 
lakes  in  which  the  surrounding  mountains,  its  natural  guard- 
ians and  feeders,  are  mirrored.  There  are  four  parks,  how- 
ever, which  claim  special  notice,  these  are  called  Nortli  Park, 
Middle  Park,  South  Park,  and  San  Luis  Park.  The  area  of 
these  parks  ranges  from  50  to  200  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  from    20  to  100  miles. 

N  ORTH  Park. — The  soil  of  North  Park  is  poorer,  and  the 
climate  is  less  genial  than  those  of  the  less  elevated  and  more 
frequented  parks.  Its  streams,  however,  abound  with  trout, 
and  its  wooded  hill-sides  are  full  of  deer  and  antelopes. 

Middle   Park. — The  Middle  Park,  although  it  possesses 
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a  milder  climate  than  the  North  Park,  is  inferior  in  this 
respect  and  in  picturesque  beauty  to  the  South  and  the  San 
Luis  parks. 

South  Park  and  San  Luis  Park. — These  parks  com- 
bine the  beauties  of  the  plains  with  those  of  the  mountains. 
Mining  discoveries  within  and  around  the  South  Park  have 
led  to  the  construction  of  roads  through  it,  and  have  bordered 
it  with  settlements.  The  San  Luis  Park  is  bisected  by  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Norte,  and  occupies  part  of  Southern 
Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico  ;  it  is  the  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  varied  of  the  series  of  great  parks,  and  is  rich 
alike  in  agricultural  and  mineral  promise. 

San  Luis  Park  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  other  parks, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  9,400  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a 
moderately  elevated  plateau,  some  2,000  feet  lower  than  the 
North  Park,  consequently  summer  skies  and  summer  scenes 
hang  around  it.  Indeed,  in  the  South  and  San  Luis  Parks 
the  summer  is  warmer  than  in  the  valleys  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States ;  the  cattle  habitually  winter  in  the  fields,  and  need 
no  other  food  than  that  afforded  by  the  natural  pasturage} 
cereals  and  vegetables  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
mountain  valleys  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet, 
and  even  at  the  height  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  cabbages  thrive.  The  hills  are  thickly  wooded, 
the  best  and  largest  timber  grows  at  a  height  of  from  9,000 
to  11,000  feet,  but  trees  do  not  cease  to  grow  until  you  have 
passed  11,500  feet;  the  actual  line  of  perpetual  snow  is 
limited  to  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks.  At  the  height  of 
about  12,000  feet  snow  commences  to  accumulate  in  patches  ; 
glaciers  similar  to  those  of  Norway  and  Switzerland,  however, 
are  unknown  in  Colorado.  The  atmosphere  is  at  once  pure, 
dry,  and  invigorating,  the  very  fountain  of  health  and  energy. 

The  third  or  western  great  division  of  Colorado  is  compara- 
tively unknown.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  be  in  every 
way  less  interesting  to  the  traveller,  and  less  enticing  to  the 
speculator  or  the  settler,  than  the  middle  and  eastern  divi- 
sions. 

Mineral  wealth. — The  discovery  of  Gold  in  Colorado 
only  dates  back  to  1858;  next  to  California,  however,  it 
already  yields  more  gold  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  in 
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the  Union.  As  the  mineral  clepi)sils  of  Colorado  ofltr  the 
most  temptins^  and  immediate  means  ot"  gain,  tor  many  years 
Colorado  will  be  pre-eminently  a  mining  country.  The 
growth  of  Colorado,  judging  by  the  pasi,  and  reasoning  from 
the  marvellous  advantages  of  mineral  wealth  and  climate, 
must  be  prodigious.  Not  many  years  can  elapse  before  her 
beautiful  "parks''  and  valleys  will  contain  a  population  as 
dense  as  that  which  now  occupies  the  valley  of  the  JNlissoari, 
or  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Although  mining  is  at  present  in  its  infancy  in  Colorado,  the 
mills  and  machinery  already  represent  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal. The  gold  veins  occur  only  in  the  granitic  rocks,  and  vary 
from  a  mere  streak  to  a  thickness  of  Irom  forty  to  fifty  feet  ; 
the  average  thickness  of  the  auriferous  vein  being  from  four  to 
five  feet.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Colorado  gold  vein  is  that  the 
deposit  has  been  invariably  found  to  be  richer  at  depths 
below  the  surface.  Quartz  that  yields  $12  per  ton  will  pay 
in  favourable  localities;  but  there  are  vehis  now  being 
worked  that  yield  from  $20  to  $500  per  ton.  Mines  that 
barely  paid  at  the  surface  are  yielding  enormous  profits  at 
the  depth  of  130  and  200  feet.  The  gold  and  silver  product 
of  Colorado  in  1868  Mas  nearly  three  millions,  mined  at  a 
profit  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  this  amount  will  be 
exceeded  in  the  present  year,  just  as  the  return  of  1868  was 
in  excess  by  two  millions  of  that  of  iSG'j. 

The  "  gulch-mining,"  or  "dirt-washing,"  employed  some 
300  men  in  1868,  and  they  averaged  $12  a  day  per  man.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  whole  of  South  Park  would  pay  from 
three  to  four  dollars  a  day  for  the  mere  labour  of  washing  it. 

The  mines  of  the  Blue  River  district  would  pay  for  ten 
miles  or  more  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  man 
per  day.  Many  places  will  pay  from  thiee  to  five  dollars  a 
man  per  day,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  worked  when  labour 
becomes  lower.  San  Luis  Park  is  known  to  be  very  rich  iu 
mineral  deposits.  T.'here  is  in  fact  no  limit  to  the  grow  th  of 
the  mineral  interests  of  Colorado.  Mining  is  now  placed 
upon  a  sound  basis,  and  is  pursued  for  the  most  part 
on  strictly  business  principles.  The  mountains  are  full  of  ores 
holding  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  the  metal  per  ton  j 
and  the  only  question  as  to  the  amount  to  be  got  out  is  one  of 
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labour  and  cost  as  compared  \\  ith  the  profits  of  other  pursuits. 
Hitherto  more  than  four-titths  of  the  entire  gold  produce 
ot  Colorado  has  been  obtained  from  the  "  Gregory  District,'' 
Gilpin  County,  the  mines  of  which  lie  within  the  area  of 
four  square  miles.  Since  the  discovery  of  these  mines  ten 
years  ago,  they  have  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  ^r,ooo,ooo 
annually. 

The  Gregory  District  is  about  100  miles  to  the  north  ot 
the  San  Luis  Park,  which  district  appears  likely  to  present 
more  than  rival  attractions  for  the  miner.  The  mintral 
resources  of  ihe  Trenchara  and  Costilla  Estates,  situated  in 
the  South  of  the  San  Luis  Park,  and  forminsf  the  Sanofre  de 
Christo  grant,  are  said  to  be  perfectly  exhaustless. 

Careful  exploration  has  shown  that  about  one-half  of  the 
entire  area  of  this  grant  is  rich  m  mmerals  ;  gold-bearing 
quartz  is  abundant  in  the  mountains,  and  in  many  of  the 
river-beds  rich  placers  have  been  discovered.  Along  the 
entire  eastern  border  there  is  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  con- 
taining ores  of  gold,  s'lver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and  mines 
have  already  been  worked  with  rich  returns  of  gold.  From 
an  examination  of  the  giilcli.  and  quartz  mines  about  the 
source  of  the  Trenchara  and  Culebra  rivers,  by  some  of 
the  most  experienced  practical  miners  in  Colorado,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  surface  indications  of  gold  and  other  pre- 
cious metals  in  this  district  are  more  favourable  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Far  West.  The  quartz  lodes  are  very  wide 
and  regular,  they  crop  out  in  immense  masses  from  the  flanks 
of  the  mountain  streams,  and  are  of  unusual  richness. 

These  mines  can  also  be  worked  much  cheaper  than  in  the 
"  Gregory  District.''  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labour. 
The  cost  of  living  is  small.  Water  is  everywhere  abundant, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel  can  be  easily  obtained  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  district  in  the  mineral 
regions  of  America  where  the  mines  are  so  easily  approached 
as  on  the  Sangre  de  Christo  grant.  Excellent  roads  may  be 
made  with  very  little  labour,  leading  direct  to  the  mines  ; 
the  miner  may  work  all  day,  and  descend  at  night  to  his 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  finding  there  all  the 
vegetable  products  necessary  for  his  comfort  growing  around. 
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Indeed,  the  close  proximity  of  so  much  excellent  arable  and 
pasture  land  to  a  mining  district  must  render  this  region 
very  attractive  and  extremely  valuable  at  no  distant  period. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  grant  would 
alone  give  employment  to  a  large  population,  while  the 
arable  and  pasture  lands  would  supply  food  at  a  cheap  rate. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Government  price  of 
mineral  land  is  $20  per  acre,  and  that  of  this  class  there  are 
not  less  than  500,000  acres  within  the  limits  of  this  grant, 
its  great  value  will  be  at  once  apparent.  AH  that  is  wanted 
t.)  open  to  the  world  the  prodigal  gifts  of  nature  in  the  San 
Luis  Park  is  the  employment  of  capital.  Experienced  miners, 
having  a  thoroughly- practical  acquaintance  with  the  far-famed 
mines  of  the  "  Gregory  District,''  have  prospected  the  mining 
regions  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  grant,  and  unanimously  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  destined  to  rival  the  product  of"  Gre- 
gory," with  far  less  expenditure  of  money  in  its  development. 
Labour  can  be  obtained  for  less  than  one-third  the  prevailing 
wages  at  "  Gregory,"  and  provisions  at  even  more  favourable 
rates. 

Samples  of  ore  taken  from  the  outcrops  of  ten  ditferent 
lodes  on  the  Sangre  de  Christo  grant  have  been  recently 
assayed  in  London,  and  were  found  to  contain  gold  varying  in 
quantity  from  three  pennyweights  to  three  ounces  to  the  ton, 
the  average  of  the  ten  samples  being  eighteen  pennyweights. 
A  sample  of  alluvial  gold  from  one  of  the  quiches  was 
found  to  contain  by  assay  910  fine  gold  and  88  fine  silver, 
worth  ^^    17s.  4d.  per  ounce. 

Thp:  discovery  of  Coal  in  Colorado  is  of  immense  im- 
portance; being  of  better  quality  than  the  coal  obtained  in 
Kansas,  it  is  certain  that  the  coal  supply  needed  for  "  the 
plains,"  and  even  for  the  countries  near  the  Missouri,  must 
come  from  Colorado. 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Resources. — The  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  Colorado  must,  sooner  or  later, 
secure  her  prosperity  and  establish  her  importance  among 
the  central  States  of  America.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  Colorado  is  admirably  fitted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of 
the  Temperate    Zone    ripen   in    profusion    and    perfection,. 
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whilst  cattle  and  sheep  live  and  fatten  all  the  year  round 
upon  the  natural  grasses  of  the  country.  Stock  breeding 
on  the  plains  is  a  simple  and  profitable  business.  "Cheap 
beef  "  has  become  one  of  the  problems  of  modern  civih- 
zation,  and  this  can  nowhere  be  so  successfully  raised  as 
upon  the  vast  plains  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico;  the  climate  of  which  is  mild  and  temperate,  enabling 
cattle  to  graze  all  the  year  round  without  shelter  or  protec- 
tion. The  boundless  extent  of  these  plains  is  such  that 
countless  herds  may  roam  at  will,  thrive,  and  fatten,  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  one  or  two  herdsmen.  In  1867, 
at  a  rough  calculation,  there  were  50,000  head  of  cattle  and 
75,000  to  100,000  sheep  pasturing  in  Colorado  alone.  The 
increase  in  1868  was  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  at  least  100  per  cent. 

As  a  cheese  and  butter  country,  Colorado  has  unsurpassed 
natural  advantages.  The  pureness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
richness  of  the  grasses,  the  cool  nights,  and  pure  water,  stamp 
it  as  a  country  where  butter  can  be  made  better  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  From  its  very  excellence  the  butter 
of  Colorado  must  command  the  markets  of  the  east  and  the 
Mississppi  Valley.  Already  Swiss  and  German  emigrants  are 
being  attracted  to  a  country  where  cheese  and  butter  can  be 
produced  with  no  other  expense  than  labour.  A  man,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  whose  farm  was  in  Southern  Colorado,  estab- 
lished a  ranch  in  the  mountains  in  1868,  and  were  making 
li^jlbs.  of  butter  a  week  from  40  or  50  cows.  This  was  sold 
freely  to  the  miners  at  75  cents  a  pound.  In  October  this 
ranchman  intended  to  drive  his  herd  back  to  their  southern 
pastures.  He  calculated  that  the  increase  of  the  cows  would 
pay  all  his  expenses,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  100  dollars  a 
week  from  the  sale  of  butter  and  milk. 

As  a  fruit-producing  region,  Colorado  has  the  advantage  of 
Utah  and  the  Salt  Lake  country,  hitherto  considered  to  be 
the  best  fruit  countries  of  the  United  States.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  flourish  at  an  altitude  of  two  miles ;  and  it 
is  said  strawberries  can  be  taken  with  one  hand  and  snow 
with  the  other.  Many  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers  spring 
up  through  the  snow. 

The  wheat  grown  in  Colorado  ranks  with  the  very  best 
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that  America  produces;  it  is  mure  like  the  grain  of  California 
than  that  of  "  the  States."  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  and  other  cereals,  but  the  continuous  dry  weather  pre- 
sents a  formi  iable  obstacle  to  great  success. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Colorado,  between  the  years  1865  and  1868,  says  that  the 
people  have  become  self-reliant,  and,  believing  that  they 
have  a  "  good  thing"  out  there,  have  undertaken  to  prove  if 
to  the  world  by  intelligent  and  economic  industry. 

Agriculture,  as  in  California,  has  taken  a  place  of  the  lirst 
interest,  and  become  the  great  wealth  of  the  country.  Colo- 
rado has  not  only  become  self-supporting  in  food;  but  in  1867 
she  exported  to  Montana,  and  contracts  were  taken  tor  the 
supply  both  of  the  Government  posts  and  the  Pacihc  railroad  : 
and  now  with  food  cheaper  than  in  "  the  States"  she  suc- 
cessfully competes  with  the  agriculturists  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  JNIissouri  valleys.  She  feeds  the  whole  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  0:1  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  has  even  sent  some  of  her  vegetables  to  Omaha. 

There  are  no  othcial  figures  since  the  last  census,  of  the 
agricultural  yield  of  Colorado.  A  newspaper  authority, 
however,  makes  a  careful  estimate  of  the  production  in  some 
of  the  regions  immediately  around  Denver.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  reports  that  in  1868  the  ave- 
rage of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  28  bushels,  of  oats  and  barley 
35  bushels,  and  of  potatoes  100  bushels. 

In  the  Arkansas  valley  some  twenty  farmers  have  brought 
under  profitable  cultivation  about  seven  hundred  acres  ot 
land ;  the  mines  in  South  Park  furnish  the  markets.  A 
Frenchman,  one  of  the  first  of  these  ranchmen,  returned  an 
income  of  from  12,000  to  15  000  dollars  two  years  ago,  as 
the  results  of  a  single  season's  farming,  crops  being  good 
and  prices  high. 

The  settled  population  of  Colorado  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  70,000  persons.  Indeed,  Colorado  is  in  itself  an 
empire — blessed  with  all  those  natural  advantages  which 
give  to  a  country  strength,  wealth,  greatness,  and  civiliza- 
tion. Nature  has  done  her  part;  all  that  is  now  needed  is 
development. 
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Until  the  recvnit  cc);u])Icti():i  ot"  the  Union  Paciiic  niilroail. 
Colorado  was  com  para  tiv'L4y  inaccessible.  Now,  however, 
Colorado  has  been  brought  into  direct  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  principal  cities  of  tlie  United  States. 

P'oR  Emigrants,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  in  Colorado.  Wages  of  millnien  range 
from  $50  to  $60  per  month.  "Strikers"  and  "blasteis"  are 
paid  $4.50  to  $6  a  day.  and  foremen  $6  to  $8  ;  mechanics 
get  from  $5  to  $6,  according  to  skill  and  class  of  work. 

DAKOTA  is  a  large  territory  lying  west  of  Minnesota,  and 
embraces  an  immense  scope  of  unoccupied  country.  Being 
easily  accessible  by  the  Missouri  river,  the  numerous  affluents 
of  which  form  an  extensive  system  of  international  naviga- 
tion and  draina^iC,  which  runs  Irom  the  south-east  to  its 
north-western  corner,  and  bounded  on  its  entire  north-eastern 
line  by  the  Red  river  of  the  north,  this  territory  offers  un- 
usual facilities  for  agricultural  and  grazing  operations.  The 
butialo  and  other  wild  animals  are  found  in  great  ab'nidance. 
Large  quantities  of  valuable  furs  and  peltries  are  obtained  ; 
and  recently  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Black  hiils, 
300  miles  west  from  Yankton,  of  good  deposits  ot  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  A  valuable  (juarry  of  pij^e- 
stone  has  also  been  opened. 

The  Soil  is  well  suited  to  agricultural  and  grazing  jjur- 
poses,  being  rich  in  the  yield  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
and  the  various  inducements  presented  to  ernigrants  will,  it 
is  believed,  attract  many,  and  cause  the  population  to  in- 
crease with  rapidity.  The  Pacific  north  railway  crosses  tlie 
northern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  other  lines  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

IDAHO,  the  settlement  of  which  was  only  begun  within 
the  last  three  years,  has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  princi- 
pally from  the  fact  of  gold  having  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbouring  British  possessions.  These  discoveries  attracted 
thousands  of  adventurers  from  California,  who  soon  after- 
wards pushed  their  explorations  towards  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Western  Idaho.  From  that  period  to  the  present  a  steady 
and  increasing  tide  of  emigration  has  set  thitherward,  and 
the  resources  of  the  land  are  being  daily  revealed  and  utilized, 
both  in  its  mineral  and  agricultural  capacities.      Settlements 
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are  rapidly  growing  up,  roads  are  being  constructed,  the 
waters  are  navigated,  schools  and  churches  are  appearing, 
with  all  other  adjuncts  of  permanent  and  progressive  civi- 
lization. 

Gold  exists  on  nearly  all  the  tributaries  and  head-waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone  rivers,  and  still  farther 
north,  reaching  to  and  beyond  the  territorial  boundary. 
Platina  has  been  gathered  in  small  quantities  in  the  streams. 
Copper  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance,  and  salt  is  plentiful 
in  many  localities.  Coal  is  got  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Yellow  Stone,  and  has  been  discovered  upon  the  Paciric 
slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  Climate,  owing  to  the  territory  stretching  across  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  is  a  varied  one.  But  added  to  this 
is  the  ditierence  of  altitude  of  its  different  sections,  from  its 
lowest  plains  and  valleys  to  the  high  mountain  region,  which 
contributes  to  the  same  result.  In  the  valleys  the  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious,  but  on  the  plains  and  hills  it  is  cold, 
and  the  country  is  subject  to  deep  snows.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  territory  also  is  mild,  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  explorers  and  settlers,  the  extreme  northern 
portion  is  favoured  with  a  healthy  climate,  quite  as  mild  as 
that  of  many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  The 
higher  mountain  ranges  of  this  region  are  bleak  and  barren, 
hut  the  lower  hills  are  generally  well  clothed  with  pine  and 
iir  trees.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  productive,  and  well 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  to  which  special  attention 
is  being  paid.  The  whole  is  watered  by  numerous  streams 
and  springs,  the  former  of  which,  by  their  rapid  flow,  aftbrd 
extensive  water-power,  Vv'hich  is  of  great  value  for  driving 
mills,  and  otherwise  aiding  in  separating  the  rich  mineral 
deposits  from  the  sands  and  rocks  with  which  they  are  inter- 
mixed. Thirty-two  quartz  mills  are  already  at  work,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  ;^2oo,ooo,  but  the  richness  of  the  ore  soon 
repays  the  cost  of  erection. 

Emigrants  can  now  reach  Idaho  via  the  Pacific  railroad, 
which,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  transit,  is  daily  bringing 
the  territory  into  notice. 

Education  is  good  and  cheap,  being  provided  by  Govern- 
ment at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,200,  which,  considering  the 
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present  limited  population,  is  ample,  and  will  be  increased  as 
the  country  grows. 

MONTANA  Territory  is  throughout  its  greater  portion 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Although  forming  part  of  the 
northern  limit  of  the  United  States,  the  climate  is  compara- 
tively mild  and  remarkably  healthy.  In  the  valleys  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  extending  no 
farther  than  the  Bitter  Root  range,  there  are  some  6000 
square  miles  of  arable  land,  with  good  soils,  ready  for  occu- 
pation and  settlement.  The  uumerous  mountain  rivulets 
tributary  to  the  Bitter  Root  river,  that  run  through  the 
valley,  afford  excellent  and  abundant  mill-seats,  and  the 
land  bordering  these  is  fertile  and  productive,  yielding  good 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Timber  and  building 
materials  are  also  abundant  throughout  the  country.  The 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  crosses  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains through  one  of  the  mountain  passes  in  this  Territory. 
Gold  is  found  in  numerous  localities  along  the  different 
ranges  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  the  streams 
llowing  into  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  rivers.  In  1867 
the  product  of  these  mines  was  estimated  at  ;^4,ooo,ooo. 

The  Mines  of  the  Deer  Lodge  river  and  its  tributaries 
are  in  extent  one  hundred  miles,  and  pay  from  £1  to  ;^io 
per  day  for  hand  washing.  Gulch  diggings,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bannock  city,  have  a  total  length  of  30  miles,  and  pay 
33s.  to  ;£"8  per  day.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  city 
are  86  miles  in  length,  and  pay  ;^2  to  ;^40  per  day.  Prickly 
Pear  and  its  tributaries  pay  from  33s.  to  £"20  per  day,  and 
are  147  miles  in  extent.  Yellow-stone,  lately  opened  near 
its  source,  39  miles  in  extent,  pays  £%  to  £8  per  day.  There 
are  a  total  of  402  miles  of  placer  or  gulch  diggings  being 
wrought  with  wonderful  success.  The  quartz  is  easily 
worked,  and  yields  largely.  Silver  lodes  of  astonishing 
richness  abound.  Copper,  lead,  and  coal  are  found  in  great 
profusion,  and  when  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  at 
once  worked  to  pro  lit. 

NEW  MEXICO,  although  diversified  by  numerous  moun- 
tain ranges,  contains  a  good  share  of  comparatively  even 
table-land.  Much  of  the  Territory  is  sterile,  and  irrigation 
is  necessary  to  successful  agriculture,  but  in  the  valleys  of 
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the  Rio  Grande  and  other  streams  there  is  a  fair  proportion 
of  good  soil,  both  for  grazing  and  tillage. 

The  Climate  is  generally  mild  and  dry,  particularly  in  the 
south-east.  It  is  .surpassingly  pure  and  healthy.  A  sultry 
day  is  rare,  and  the  summer  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant. 
The  winters  are  mild,  with  but  little  snow.  The  hilly  re- 
gion has  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  and 
along  the  streams  and  in  the  bottom-lands  cotton-wood  and 
willow  are  common. 

Agriculture  receives  considerable  attention  along  the 
rivers.  Wheat  is  abundantly  grown,  and  gramma  grass  is 
the  main  sustenance  for  stock ;  and  hay  made  from  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  at  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  The 
lucern  grows  in  abundance,  and  is  usually  cut  four  or  five 
times  in  the  year.  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  the  vine  thrives  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  same  region.  Grapes  can  be  bought  for 
$3  per  bushel.  All  vegetables  grow  well,  except  the  potato. 
Red  and  green  pepper,  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  hangs 
from  the  trees  in  front  of  nearly  every  house.  The  number 
of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  owned  by  some  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  is  immense.  They  are  turned  out  to 
graze  through  the  winter,  and  require  little  or  no  attention. 

In  Minerals  the  country  is  rich  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  abound.  Anthracite  coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
found  near  Santa  Fe,  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
salt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Manufactures  are  confined  to  gay-coloured  woollen 
blankets,  termed  scrapes,  which  are  worn  by  all  classes.  The 
mechanical  arts  are  very  rude.  An  important  caravan  trade  is 
maintained  with  the  Western  Border  States  and  Mexico. 

To  Emigrants  the  inducements  offered  by  New  Mexico 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
In  1868  there  were  more  than  3,000  gold  miners  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  Territory,  and  all  apparently  well 
satisfied  with  the  returns  for  their  labour.  Land  is  still  to  be 
had  in  most  places  at  a  low  rate,  and  labour  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  prices  paid  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  other  me- 
chanics earn  •'^j-jo  per  day,  with  board.  Houses  can  be  erected 
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at  a  moderate  cost;  and  although  Lhe"adobe"*  building  exter- 
nally is  not  attractive  in  appearance,  it  is  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  can  be  whitewashed  or  papered,  left  without  plank 
rioor,  or  well  linished,  as  the  necessities  or  means  ot"  the 
settler  permit. 

UTAH  Territory  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  and 
the  valleys  can  only  be  cultivated  by  irrigation.  The  southern 
part  has  been  but  little  explored.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
surface  east  of  the  Wahsatch  chain  includes  numerous  broad 
plains,  diversified  with  high  and  rugged  mountains,  valleys, 
and  abrupt  ravines.  West  of  the  Wahsatch  it  is  more  level. 
Wooded  tracts  are  rare,  except  upon  the  mountains.  Drought 
and  sterility  prevail  in  many  parts.  In  the  hollows  of  the 
Great  Basin  the  soil  is  frequently  covered  with  a  saline  or 
alkaline  crust.  The  accumulation  of  salt  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  such  as  to  render  it  untenable  by  any  living  thing. 
The  surrounding  valley,  however,  is  the  best  watered  and 
most  fertile  region  of  the  Territory.  The  soil  is  formed 
principally  of  mountain  washings,  consisting  of  gravelly 
loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

The  Climate,  considering  its  elevation  and  distance  from 
the  sea,  is  remarkably  mild  and  uniform;  the  summers  being 
warm  and  dry,  the  winters  mild  and  open.  Fevers  and  pul- 
monary complaints  are  unknown. 

In  Minerals  Utah  is  not  rich,  yet  gold  and  silver  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  yield  of  the  former, 
from  i860  to  1863,  being  $100,000. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  of  several  of  the  rivers. 
Pasturage  receives  much  attention.  Wheat  is  the  great 
staple,  and  in  good  seasons  the  average  yield  is  from  60  to 
70  bushels  per  acre.  Vegetables  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 
Figs,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  currants 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  superior  quality.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cotton  is  exported.  This  Territory 
possesses  great  advantages  for  the  raising  of  stock.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  unusually  healthy.  During  the  summer 
months  they  are  herded  in  large  droves  on  the  open  plains, 
at  a  trifling  expense  5  while  in  winter  they  are  easily  kept, 
*  Unburnt  brick. 
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with  a  little  care  and  attention.  The  remoteness  of  this  re- 
gion from  thriving  commercial  marts  has  led  to  a  large 
development  of  manufactures  for  the  supply  of  its  internal 
wants;  in  addition  to  flour  and  other  mills,  woollen  and  cotton 
factories  have  been  established.  Utah  is  the  thoroughfare  of" 
a  considerable  overland  commerce,  and  its  trade  with  passing 
caravans  is  important. 

Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital,  now  so  noted  as  the  city 
of  the  Mormons,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in 
the  Union,  and  the  largest  between  St.  Louis  and  Sacra- 
mento. Its  -mountain  scenery  is  majestic,  and  its  view  of 
island  lakes  picturesque.  The  city  proper  embraces  a  square 
of  three  miles,  and  contains  260  blocks  of  ten  acres  each 
(each  divided  into  eight  lots),  and  four  public  squares.  Its 
level  streets,  running  due  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
are  128  feet  wide,  shaded  with  trees  along  either  side-walk, 
and  living  streams  of  water  flow  on  both  sides  of  every 
street,  to  irrigate  the  fruit-trees  and  gardens.  The  great  Mor 
mon Tabernacle,  oval  in  shape,  is  282  feet  long  by  132  wide. 
The  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  6^  feet.  Running  length- 
wise of  the  building  are  44  pillars,  averaging  14  feet  in  height 
and  3  feet  thick.  The  entire  building  is  constructed  of  wood, 
there  being  consumed  one  and  a  half  million  feet  of  "  lumber  " 
in  the  building.  The  city  is  now  reached  by  the  Pacific 
Railway,  which  passes  across  the  norchern  part  of  the  State. 

WASHINGTONTerritory  is  principallysettled  by  emi- 
grants from  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  western 
section  is  heavily  timbered,  and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
its  wealth  are  the  immense  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar. 
The  eastern  section  consists  of  fertile  prairies,  which  have 
attracted  many  settlers.  The  forests  abound  in  elk,  deer, 
and  other  noble  game.  Wild  fowl  are  plentiful ;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  finer  fish  to  be  had — cod,  salmon,  her- 
ring, and  halibut  being  in  abundance.  The  rivers  are  rapid 
mountain  streams,  replete  with  picturesque  beauty,  in  bold 
rocky  cliffs,  precipices,  and  charming  cascades. 

Of  the  Mineral  resources  of  this  Territory  little  is 
known.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores  are,  however, 
found,  and  iron  exists  in  several  localities.  Bituminous  coal  of 
a  superior  quality  is  also  found  on  the  borders  of  Puget  Sound. 
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The  Soil  is  exceedingly  varied.  The  well-watered  val- 
leys in  the  west  are  of  superior  fertility  5  but  most  of  the 
Territory  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  better  suited  to 
pasturage  than  tillage,  although  tolerably  well  interspersed 
with  productive  lands.  The  western  and  north-western  part 
of  the  plain  Columbia  is  dry  and  barren.  The  Cascade 
Mountains  running  north  and  south  divide  the  Ter- 
ritory into  two  rather  unequal  divisions,  known  respectively 
as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions.  These  mountains 
extend  the  whole  length  of  Washington  Territory  j  they  are 
from  40  to  60  miles  wide  at  their  base,  and  have  an  elevation 
ranging  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Of  Agricultural  products  the  principal  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Wheat  is  grown  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  Territory,  and  the  yield  is  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
best  wheat-growing  countries.  All  the  grasses  that  have 
been  tried  are  found  to  flourish  exceedingly  well.  Fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  peaches,  do  well ;  and  many  varieties 
of  berries  grow  in  abundance.  All  the  grains,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  grown  in  the  latitude  of  Pennsylvania  are  raised 
with  success  in  this  section.  Spars  from  the  forests  are 
shipped  in  great  quantities  to  Asia  and  Europe.  Puget 
Sound  is  emphatically  a  lumbering  district.  A  hundred  and 
thirty  million  feet  of  lumber,  twenty-two  and  a  half  million 
laths,  twenty  and  a  half  million  shingles,  a  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  piles,  and  about  two  thousand  spars,  are  manufactured 
annually.  The  extensive  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar 
covering  the  Coast  and  Sierra  mountains  in  California,  and 
the  Coast  and  Cascade  in  Oregon,  extend  into  Washington, 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  the  forest  increasing  in  density  and  in  amount  of 
timber  growing  upon  an  acre  of  ground  in  its  northern  part. 
Fir  trees  250  and  300  feet  high,  and  6  and  7  feet  in  diameter, 
are  not  at  all  uncommon.  Masts  for  ships  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained, straight  and  without  knots  for  more  than  100  feet. 
Throughout  the  entire  Territory  there  are  extensive  grazing 
grounds.  The  farmers  usually  turn  their  stock  out  on  the 
commons,  and  provide  neither  food  nor  shelter  for  them. 
When  beef  is  wanted,  they  go  into  the  woods  and  shoot  an 
ox  down,  be  it  June  or  February.     The  facilities  for  horse 
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breedino-  are  admirable,  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  limited 
fall  of  snow  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  admitting  of 
pasturage  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Climate  of  Washington  Territory  is  marked  by  two 
seasons  only,  winter  and  summer,  resembling  in  that  respect 
the  climate  of  England,  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall  as  well 
as  in  the  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  west  we  have  a 
climate  peculiar  to  Paget  Sound,  differing  materially  from 
the  climate  east  of  the  mountains.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  the  middle  of  November  no  section  of  the  continent 
can  boast  a  more  mild,  even,  or  delightful  climate  than  does 
the  valley  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is  free  from  those  sudden 
chances  of  temperature  so  frequent  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
East  of  the  Cascades  the  climate  is  characterized  by  in- 
tenser  cold,  more  snow,  and  less  rain  in  winter ;  fewer 
showers  in  summer,  a  much  drier  atmosphere,  and  more 
windy  weather.  The  four  seasons  are  more  distinctly 
marked  than  on  the  Sound.  That  portion  lying  west  of  the 
mountains  embraces  about  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
Territory. 

To  THE  Emigrant  the  future  commercial  importance  of 
Washington  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  superior  facilities 
which  it  possesses  for  communication  across  the  continent, 
and  the  fact  that  its  excellent  harbours  are  nearer  to  the  great 
marts  of  Asia  than  those  of  any  other  State.  Puget  Sound 
has  a  home  market  for  large  supplies  of  agricultural  products, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  consumers  connected  with  the  various  mills  and  mines, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  sawn  timber  and  fishing  business. 
The  fishing  interest  is  destined  to  hold  a  prominence  in  the 
future  commerce  of  the  Territory.  Salmon  of  the  finest 
kind,  cod,  halibut,  and  other  fish  are  taken  in  its  waters,  and 
exist  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
most  extensive  trade.  Washington  has  a  ready  market  for 
all  her  sawn  timber  and  beef  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in 
the  adjoining  territories  on  her  eastern  border. 

Education  is  carried  on  from  an  endowment  of  46,080 
acres  of  land,  producing  at  present  an  income  of  ;;^i5, 000, 
but  which,  increasing  in  value,  as  it  will,  with  the  rise  of  the 
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Territory  in   population   and   wealth,    will   always   provide 
ample  funds  for  the  education  of  future  generations. 

WYOMING  is  intersected  in  its  western  part  by  the 
Rocky,  Rattlesnake,  and  Big  Horn  mountains,  and  the  Black 
hills,  which  run  through  the  eastern  portion,  and  render  much 
of  the  surface  a  broken  one.  Within  the  Territory  are  many 
wide  and  fertile  valleys,  well  adapted  to  grain  and  grass,  and 
capable  of  yielding  good  crops,  if  properly  cultivated. 

Gold  Mines  of  a  valuable  nature  have  been  discovered 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water,  near  the  Wind  river,  and 
in  three  other  places,  some  miles  distant,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  Territory  will  prove  to  be 
equally  auriferous  with  those  adjoining  it.  The  country  is 
certain  soon  to  acquire  a  large  population,  since  the  Pacific 
Railroad  passes  through  it,  and  that  mvist  be  soon  bordered 
by  fertile  fields  and  the  other  evidences  of  civilization. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  north  of  Texas.  Itembodies 
a  tract  of  country  set  apart  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  aboriginal  tribes  removed 
thither  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those 
native  to  the  Territory.  The  Indians  are  allowed  to  live 
under  their  own  laws,  follow  their  own  customs,  and  indulge 
in  their  own  modes  of  life.  It  really  does  not  form  a  portion 
of  the  United  States,  the  land  having  been  ceded  to 
the  Indians,  each  tribe  owning  the  portion  allotted  to  it  by 
the  Government.  Some  of  them  have  become  civilized, 
have  schools,  churches,  and  a  regular  form  of  government. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  broken  or  mountainous.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  the  principal  of  which  are  buff^a- 
lo,  wild  horses,  and  deer,  the  hunting  of  which  is  the 
principal  means  of  livelihood  of  the  Indians. 
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RELIGION — EDUCATION — POPULATION — NATURALI- 
ZATION— SUFFRAGE — MARRIAGE  AND  TEMPERANCE 
LAWS — RAILWAYS — POST  OFFICES — AND  UNITED 
STATES  CURRENCY. 

Religion. — From  the  first  settlement  of  the  New  England 
States  religion  has  formed  a  prominent  and  important  feature 
in  the  national  institutions,  and  an  open  profession  of  attach- 
ment to  seme  denomination  is  made  in  a  much  more  decided 
manner  than  in  any  other  country.  The  Christian  religion 
is  almost  universal,  the  Protestant  being  the  predominant. 
The  principle  of  religious  toleration  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  having  grown  out  of  the  earnest  reli- 
gious movements  which  led  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  nation,  as  such,  makes  no  pro- 
fession, and  provides  no  funds  for  the  support  of  religion. 
There  is  no  established  church  ;  indeed,  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  was  so  distasteful  to  the  founders  of  the  American 
Republic,  that  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  pro- 
viding that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion."  Every  shape  of  religious  opinion 
is  thus  left  to  exercise  its  unbiassed  influence,  and  though 
denominational  prejudices  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  there 
is  nothing  like  persecution,  or  even  of  the  nature  of  religious 
disabilities  known.  There  are  no  "'Dissenters,'  or,  rather,  all 
are  '  Dissenters.'  Though  no  particular  denomination  is 
supported  by  the  Government,  the  Christian  religion  is  re- 
cognized by  statute  or  judicial  decisions  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
seven  States  as  part  of  the  common  law,  and  is  enforced  as 
such  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  Christian  worship,  and  various  other 
particulars.  The  absence  of  State  interference  in  religious 
matters  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  lukewarmness  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  religion  more 
universally  embraced,  or  more  liberally  supported  j  and  a  re- 
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ference  to  the  religious  statistics  of  the  last  census  shows  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  to  be  church  members ; 
and  the  buildings  consecrated  to  worship,  although  not  so 
costly  and  magniticent  as  those  of  Europe,  are  quite  as  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  the  population.  Though  unaided  by 
taxation,  churches  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  not  only  in 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but  in  the  very  wilderness  it- 
self. Even  in  localities  where  a  more  costly  building  would 
exceed  the  scanty  means  of  the  people,  the  primitive  log 
"  meeting-house  "  is  frequently  found  amid  the  lonely  forest. 
Favoured  by  the  universal  freedom  of  conscience,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  forms  of  Christianity  in  the  Old  World 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
have  planted  themselves  in  the  United  States.  The  Me- 
thodists take  the  lead  in  point  of  numbers  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  except  in  New  England, 
where  they  rank  second.  The  Baptists  come  next,  and  are 
subdivided  into  several  sects ;  the  regular  or  strict  communion 
Baptists  being  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

The  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  are  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  their  support,  and  even  in  the  smallest 
villages  are  equal  to  those  of  many  curates  in  England.  The 
average  salary  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers 
is  about  $900  (^180);  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  about  $800 
(^160) ;  of  Baptist  ministers,  $700  (,^140)  ;  and  of  Metho- 
dist ministers,  $600  (^120). 

Education. — No  other  country  offers  such  educational 
facilities  as  the  United  States.  From  the  earliest  period  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  solicitude  with  both  the  people  and 
Government,  and  in  the  words  of  Anthony  TroUope,  "  un- 
rivalled population,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  have  been  the 
results  3  with  unrivalled  comfort  and  happiness."  That  it  is 
diffused  very  generally  among  all  classes,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  native  inhabitants  who  cannot  at 
least  read  and  write,  is  exceedingly  small.  The  enlightened 
leaders  of  the  early  settlements  of  New  England  inculcated 
from  the  first  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  policy, 
that  the  education  of  the  community  should  be  carried  on  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  policy  thus  introduced  has  been 
successively  adopted  by  the  other  States,  until  at  last  its 
soundness   and  importance  is  acknowledged    by   all.     It  is 
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essentially  national  in  its  characteristics,  receiving  State  sup- 
port and  State  supervision.  [Public  schools  are  established  by 
State  authorities,  and  in  all  the  new  States  one  or  two  sections 
of  Government  land  in  each  township  are  reserved  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  States  have  also  grants  of  lands  for  school 
funds,  and  for  the  establishment  of  State  universities.  Though 
the  State  Governments  take  the  initiative,  they  only  go  so  far 
as  to  ordain  that  schools  of  a  certain  character  shall  exist 
among  the  population  5  all  other  questions,  as  to  buildings, 
method  of  teaching,  etc.,  are  determined  by  the  people.  The 
Government  provides  the  funds,  but  makes  the  people  its 
agent  in  their  distribution.  In  several  of  the  Northern  States 
the  tendency  is  to  the  organization  of  graded  schools,  the 
public  schools  of  a  town  or  village  being  arranged  so  as  to 
have  one  or  more  high  schools,  three  or  four  grammar  schools, 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  intermediate  and  primary  schools, 
all  supported  by  taxes  on  property  and  ^the  allowance  from 
the  school  fund.  The  pupil,  entering  the  primary  school  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  may  pass  by  successive  examinations 
to  the  highest  department  3  and,  there  being  no  charge  for 
tuition,  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  can  thus  acquire  an 
education  hardly  inferior  in  extent  and  thoroughness  to  that 
of  the  colleges.  In  some  of  the  States  this  system  is  carried 
still  further  by  the  organization  of  free  State  universities. 
Owing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  a  taste  for  read- 
ing is  everywhere.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fondness 
for  periodical  literature.  Newspapers  are  seen  everywhere  in 
the  hands  of  the  labouring  as  well  as  the  wealthy  classes : 
and  in  no  country  has  the  iufluence  of  the  press  been  more 
sensibly  witnessed,  and  nowhere  is  so  large  a  share  of  popular 
attention  given  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of  a  social  and 
political  character.  The  free  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
used  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  self-respect  by  either.  Americans  look 
upon  the  education  of  the  people  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
work  of  a  good  government. 

FopULATiON. — The  population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased with  a  rapidity  beyond  historical  precedent.  At  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (177^)  the  number  of  States  was 
thirteen,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000,000  ;  and  in  1800, 
wlicnseveral  new  Stateshad  been  added  to  the  Confederacy, the 
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population  was  about  5,000,000.  During  the  next  fifty  years 
there  was  a  great  advance.  In  1850,  when  the  number  of 
States  had  increased  to  thirty-one,  the  population  had  reached 
23,000,000,  or  3,000,000  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  A 
remarkable  evidence  of  this  rapid  advancement  is  that  the 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  last  ten  years  is  greater 
by  more  than  1,000,000  of  souls  than  the  whole  population  in 
1810,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  population  in  1820. 
It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  this  rate  of  progress  will  continue 
till  the  country  is  occupied  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific^ 
The  actual  and  probable  future  progress  of  the  population  is 
thus  estimated  by  the  late  President  Lincoln  in  his  Message 
to  Consrress  : — "  It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  at  no 
one  of  the  last  seven  decades  is  either  two  per  cent,  below, 
or  two  per  cent,  above,  the  average,  thus  showing  how  in- 
flexible, and,  consequently,  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase 
in  oar  case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the 
following  results  :  Thepopulation  in  1870  will  be42,  323,3725 
in  1880  it  will  be  56,966,2165  in  1890  it  will  be  76,677,872; 
in  1900  it  will  be  103,208,415  ;  in  ipioit  will  be  138,918,526; 
in  i92oit  will  be  186,984,335  ;  in  1930  it  will  be  251,680,914. 
These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as  populous  as 
Europe  now  is,  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1930,  say 
about  1925,  our  territory,  at  73^  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
being  of  the  capacity  to  contain  217,186,000."  Population 
in  1870,  about  40,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  the  emigrants 
that  arrived  in  the  United  States  between  1820  and  i860  : — 


1851  to  i36o. 

1820  to  i860 

Fiom  EnQ,l3nd    . 

.     247,125     . 

•     302,655 

,,     Ireland 

•     748,740     • 

.     967,366   \ 

„     Scotland    . 

•       38,331     • 

.       47,890 

„     Wales 

6,319     . 

7.935 

Additional  from  Great  Britain 

&  Ireland     297,578     . 

,  1,425,001 

Total  fiom  United  Kingdom 

•  1,338,093     . 

.  2,750,847 

Italy          .... 

7,012     . 

11,202 

Germany .... 

.     907,780     . 

.    1,486,044 

France       .... 

.       76,358     . 

208,063 

British  America 

59'3oi     • 

.       117,142 

Other  Countries 

.     509,670     . 

489,110 

TctalAr.cn;     . 

.  2,598,214     . 

•  5-^^^%-!-U 
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The  Irish  are  principally  estabhshed  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  IIHnois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Wis- 
consin ;  the  Germans  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin, and  Missouri.  In  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast  are  about  100,000  Chinese.  A  register  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  various  immigrants  has  not  been  carefully  kept. 
Many  of  them  were  doubtless  women  and  children,  and  a 
large  proportion  were  without  a  settled  occupation,  and  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  that  might  offer.  The  occupations  of 
2,450,000  out  of  the  5,000,000  that  had  arrived  from  1820 
to  i860  were  reported  as  follows  : — 

Labourers 

Farmers 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Servants 

Mint-rs 

Mariners 

Weavers 

Physicians 

Needlewomen 

Clergymen 

Clerks 

Tailors 

Shoemakers , 

Of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  farmers — men. 
who  own  their  land — are  more  in  number  than  all  the  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  clerks,  and  labourers  combined. 

The  Indians  dwelling  within  the  United  States  are  fast 
disappearing.  In  1850  there  were  400,000  ;  in  1856,  350,000; 
and  the  census  of  i860  shows  only  295,400.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  50,000  every  five  years.  The  proportion  of  decrease 
is  steadily  augmented  as  the  path  of  empire  takes  its  way 
westward.  Ere  many  years  have  elapsed,  the  Indian  will 
exist  only  in  history,  the  prose  fiction  of  Cooper,  and  the 
poetry  of  Longfellow. 

Naturalization. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  American  Go- 
vernment to  encourage  immigration,  and  for  that  end  a 
naturalization  law  has  been  passed,  affording  every  facility 
to  foreigners  wishing  to  become  citizens.  The  qualifications 
for  and  mode  of  obtaining  the  privilege  are  substantially  as- 
foUows: — The  applicant  must  have  been  a  resident   in  the 


.   872,317 

Manufacturers 

.     3.120 

•   764.837 

Lawyers     . 

.     2,676 

.   407,524 

Artists 

.     2,490 

.    231,852 

Masons 

•     2,310 

49,494 

Engineers 

2,016 

•       .^9>967 

Teacht  rs 

.     1,528 

.       29,484 

Bakers 

.     1,272 

•       11.557 

Butchers 

945 

7,109 

Musicians 

729 

5,246 

Printers 

705 

4,326 

Paintrrs 

647 

3,882 

Millers 

.        631 

3.634 

Actors 

•        588 

3.474 
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country  for  the  term  of  five  years  preceding  his  demand  for 
admission,  and  one  year  within  the  particular  State  where  the 
application  is  made,  and  must  also  have  made  a  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  two  years  previous  to  his 
application.  These  facts  must  be  proved  by  at  least  one  wit- 
ness. The  applicant  must  also  show  that  he  has,  during  his 
residence,  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  and 
been  loyal  to  the  Government.  The  residence  required  by 
the  naturalization  laws  is  a  permanent  abode  in  the  country; 
and  when  that  is  established  or  begun,  it  will  not  be  affected 
by  a  temporary  absence  upon  business  or  pleasure,  if  the 
intention  to  keep  up  the  residence  has  always  existed.  Be- 
sides these  general  provisions,  most  of  the  States  have  granted 
to  unnaturalized  aliens  residing  within  their  boundaries  the 
right  to  hold  real  estate.  In  addition  to  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
each  State  possesses  a  code  of  laws  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  citizenship  and  suffrage  within  its  own  limits. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  naturalized 
citizens  residing  in  the  United  States,  with  the  countries 
whence  they  have  emigrated  : — Ireland,  1,611,0005  German 
States,  1,198,000;  England,  430,000;  British  America, 
250,000;  France,  109,000  ;  Scotland,  105,000  ;  Switzerland, 
54,000;  Wales,  45,000;  Norway,  43,000  ;  Holland,  28,000; 
Turkey,  28,000  ;  Italy,  10,000  ;  Denmark,  10,000  ;  Belgium, 
9,000;  Poland,  7,000;  Mexico,  7,000;  the  Antilles,  7,000; 
China,  5,000 ;  Portugal,  4,000 ;  Prussia,  3,000 ;  various 
countries,  204,000.     Total,  4,136,000. 

Suffrage. — The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  no 
one  will  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage  in  any  of  the  States, 
except  the  insane,  persons  of  bad  character,  and  probably 
those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write.  In  Massachusetts 
no  person  is  entitled  to  vote,  or  is  eligible  to  office,  who  is 
not  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language, 
and  write  his  name.  Some  of  the  other  States  have  the  same 
disqualifications,  but  the  provision  does  not  extend  to  those 
persons  prevented  by  physical  disability  from  complying  with 
its  requisitions. 

The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  various  States 
and  Territories  admit  citizens  21  years  of  age  and  upwards 
to  the  exercise  of  the  riarht  of  voting  : — ■ 
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"■  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire,  every  resident  of  full 
age  has  a  vote. 

Maine,  three  months'  residence. 

Michigan,  three  months'  state — six  days'  town  residence. 

Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  six  months'  residence. 

California,  Kansas,  and  West  Virginia,  six  months' 
state  and  thirty  days'  district  residence. 

Iowa,  six  months'  state  and  sixty  days'  county  residence. 

Illinois,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  one  year's. 

Delaware,  one  year's  residence,  one  month  in  county. 

North  Carolina,  one  year's  residence,  and  must  have 
owned  a  freehold  of  50  acres  for  six  months  of  that  time. 

Pennsylvania,  one  year — ten  days  in  election  district. 

Alabama  and  Missouri,  a  residence  of  one  year  in  state 
and  three  months  in  county. 

Mississippi,  one  year  in  state — four  months  in  county. 

Minnesota,  a  residence  of  one  year  in  United  States  and 
four  months  in  Minnesota. 

New  York,  a  residence  of  one  year  in  state,  four  months 
in  county,  and  thirty  days  in  electoral  district. 

New  Jersey,  one  year  in  state — five  months  in  county. 

Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island,  a  residence 
of  one  year  in  state  and  six  months  in  town. 

Nevada  and  Oregon,  a  residence  of  one  year  in  United 
States  and  six  months  in  the  state. 

Maryland  and  Texas,  a  residence  of  one  year  in  state 
and  six  months  in  count}\ 

Louisiana,  one  year  in  state — six  months  in  parish. 

South  Carolina,  two  years'  residence  in  state. 

Massachusetts,  the  paying  of  taxes  for  two  years. 

Florida  and  Georgia,  two  years'  state — six  mouths'  Co. 

Virginia,  two  years'  state  and  twelve  months'  county. 

Kentucky,  a  residence  of  two  years'  state,  twelve  months' 
county,  and  sixty  days  in  electoral  precinct. 

Marriage  Laws. — "Marriage  in  the  United  States  is, 
by  law,  only  a  civil  contract  j  magistrates,  equally  with  cler- 
gymen, have  a  right  to  solemnize  it  5  but  it  is  the  prevailing 
practice,  as  in  all  Protestant  countries,  to  have  it  performed 
by  a  clergyman,  with  religious  observances;  there  is  no  re- 
striction as  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  no  license  is  required. 
In  all  the  States  certain  marriages  are  prohibited,  and  would 
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of  course  be  void — as  those  between  parties  within  a  certain 
near  hneal  consanguinity,  and  those  between  parties  within 
the  age  of  consent — which,  for  the  most  part^  is  fixed  at 
fifteen  for  the  man  and  ten  for  the  woman.  In  many  of  the 
States  there  is  now  a  provision  that  a  marriage  duly  solem- 
nized to  all  appearance  shall  not  be  void  through  the  non- 
observ^ance  of  any  formality,  if  it  be  consummated  with  a  tull 
belief  on  the  part  of  either  or  both  of  the  parties  that  they 
were  lawfully  married.  Contracts  to  marry  at  a  future  time 
are  recognized  by  law,  and  actions  for  the  breach  of  them  are 
common.  The  rules  of  law  relating  to  these  are  peculiar. 
The  promises  must  be  reciprocal,  and  the  woman  is  bound 
to  them  as  much  as  the  man.  The  precise  words,  time,  and 
manner,  often  beyond  proof,  are  not  indispensable  5  for  direct 
and  precise  testimony  is  not  demanded.  This  contract,  like 
every  other,  may  be  made  on  condition  3  and  if  the  condition 
be  reasonable,  the  law  will  respect  it.  Actions  for  breach  of 
promise  do  not  survive  either  the  promisor  or  promisee. 
Regulations  have  been  made  by  law,  in  most  of  the  States, 
for  the  due  solemnization  and  proof  of  marriage ;  but  when 
such  provisions  have  not  been  made,  the  contract  is  under 
the  government  of  the  English  common  law.  Second  mar- 
riages, where  the  former  husband  or  wife  is  living,  are  null 
and  void,  with  the  following  exceptions : — Absence  of  the 
first  husband  or  wife  for  five  years,  without  the  residence 
being  known  to  the  party  marrying  a  second  time ;  or  deli- 
berate absence  from  the  United  States  for  a  like  period ;  or 
divorce. 

The  Law  of  Divorce  is  diiferent  in  the  various  States. 
In  all,  adultery  of  either  party  is  a  sufficient  cause.  In 
New  York,  imprisonment  for  life  is  considered  as  a  civil 
death,  and  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  imprisoned  person  is 
at  liberty  to  marry  again.  Imprisonment  for  a  less  term  is 
held  merely  to  suspend  civil  rights  for  a  time^  and  does  not 
abrogate  them.  In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey, 
wilful  desertion  for  five  years ;  in  Indiana  and  Missouri, 
desertion  for  two  years,  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  by  the 
husband,  or  his  habitual  drunkenness  for  the  same  period  j 
in  Vermont, imprisonment  in  State  prison  for  three  years;  in 
Ohio,  wilful  desertion  or  habitual  drunkenness  for  three  years ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  wilful  desertion  for  two  years  3  in  Connecticut, 
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wilful  desertion  for  three  years,  or  seven  years'  absence  with- 
out being  heard  of,  constitute  sutficient  grounds  for  divorce." 

Temperance  Laws. — The  laws  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  designed  to  abate  intemperance  and  the  numerous 
social  evils  llowing  therefrom,  are  divisible  into  three  classes  : 
those  that  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
Sabbath ;  those  that  interfere  more  or  less  stringently  with 
the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  j  and  those  that  are 
framed,  on  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Maine  Liquor  Law  ot 
1 85 1,  and  forbid  all  sale  of  such  liquors  other  than  for  medi- 
cinal, sacramental,  and  scientific  purposes.  A  Sunday  law 
prevails  throughout  the  Union  generally :  strict  prohibitory 
laws  are  in  force  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 
Complete  prohibitory  laws,  (collectively  and  popularly  known 
as  the  "Maine  Law,")  are  in  operation  in  all  the  New  England 
States.  In  various  States  laws  are  in  force  making  sales  to 
drunkards  and  minors  penal  offences,  and  allowing  widows, 
orphans,  and  other  relatives  to  claim  damages  from  liquor- 
sellers  who  can  be  proved  to  have  sold  drink  to  men  before 
they  met  with  death  in  consequence  of  their  intemperance. 
In  no  State  is  the  liquor  traffic  free,  i.e.,  carried  on  without 
a  license;  and  in  several  States  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
who  give  or  refuse  licenses,  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of 
districts. 

Railway  Travelling  in  America  has  a  peculiar  charm 
in  the  variety  of  scenery  traversed  by  some  of  the  longer 
lines.  Often  a  few  hours  suiBce  to  transport  one  from  the 
busy  hum  of  a  great  metropolis  into  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
primeval  forest  or  prairie.  A  peculiarity  in  the  American 
trains  is  the  construction  of  the  passenger  carriages,  or  cars, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  Enghsh,  and  are  entered  by 
a  door  at  each  end.  There  are  two  rows  of  seats,  with  a 
narrow  passage  between.  The  whole  train  may  be  traversed 
without  descending  to  the  ground,  and  the  conductor  passes 
from  one  end  to  the  other  collecting  his  tickets,  while  the 
train  is  in  motion.  The  cars  are  capable  of  containing  about 
sixty  passengers  each.  With  the  exception  of  the  emigrant 
trains,  there  are  generally  no  distinctions  of  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  as  in  England.  The  fares  on  the  American  lines 
are  on  an  average  about  equal  to  the  second-class  fares  in 
England,    except  on    emigrant    trains,  where   the    fare    is 
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about  three-farthings  per  mile.  There  is  attached  to  each 
train  a  smoking  car,  and  often  a  sleeping  car,  in  which  pas- 
sengers are  for  a  small  extra  charge  provided  with  a  comfort- 
able night's  lodging.  Most  cars  have  a  small  compartment 
at  one  end  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  children. 
Stoves  are  provided  in  winter,  and  fountains  of  ice  water  in 
summer.  The  conductor  can  always  and  instantly  com- 
municate with  the  engine-driver,  by  means  of  a  cord  which 
runs  along  the  ceiling  of  the  cars,  and  is  arranged  and  con- 
nected before  starting  the  train.  The  arrangements  connected 
with  the  baggage  are  excellent.  Each  train  has  a  "  baggage 
car"  attached,  superintended  by  a  "  baggage-master."  This 
official,  on  receiving  a  trunk  or  portmanteau,  attaches 
to  it  a  brass  plate,  upon  which  a  number  is  stamped, 
and  gives  to  the  owner  a  duplicate  plate,  which  answers  for  a 
receipt ;  before  arriving  at  any  important  station  an  omnibus 
agent  passes  through  the  train,  and  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
check  he  gives  the  passenger  another,  called  an  omnibus 
check,  which — without  further  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
passenger — secures  the  safe  delivery  of  his  baggage  at  any 
hotel  or  private  house  at  which  he  signities  his  intention  of 
stopping.  While  the  train  is  in  motion,  boys  with  papers  and 
books,  and  venders  of  lemonade  and  fruit,  perambulate  the 
cars.  The  various  railway  lines  have  in  most  instances  made 
mutual  arrangements  which  enable  the  traveller  to  avoid  all 
trouble  concerning  his  baggage,  and  by  procuring  a  "  through 
check "  he  may  travel  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other  without  once  seeing  his  baggage  during  the  jour- 
ney. In  many  of  the  principal  American  cities,  the 
railways  are  continued  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  following 
the  windings  of  the  streets.  The  locomotive  station  is,  how- 
ever, generally  in  the  suburbs.  Having  arrived  there,  the 
engine  is  detached  from  the  train,  and  horses  draw  the  cars 
to  the  passenger  depot,  usually  established  in  some  central 
situation.  Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of  the  carriages. 
On  the  ist  of  January,.  1869,  there  were  42,255  miles  of 
line  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  which,  at  $44,000  per 
mile,  equalled  $1,800,000,000.  The  total  of  net  tonnage 
transported  over  them  for  the  year  1868  equalled  75,000,000 
tons,  having  a  value  of  $10,472,250,000 — six  times  their 
cost  and  four  times   orreater  than   the   National  Debt.      In 
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the  year  1869,  no  less  than  6,588  miles  of  new  railways 
were  opened  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  which  was 
$358,707,687.  The  total  amount  of  capital  expended  upon 
United  States  railways,  up  to  the  close  of  1869,  was 
$2,212,412,719.  These  figures  do  not  include  street  tramways. 
Tramways  or  street  railroads  have  been  introduced  in 
all  the  principal  American- cities,  and,  in  many  of  them,  have 
as  etFectually  superseded  the  omnibus  as  railways  have  the 
old  stage  coach.  In  New  York  City  nearly  1,000  miles  of 
these  tramways  are  now  in  operation.  And  in  the  four  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  there  are 
3,500  miles. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which,  with  its  con- 
nections, stretches  across  the  continent  in  a  line  of  3,377  miles, 
and  connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  was  begun  in  1865  and 
completed  in  1869.  The  absolute  necessity  for  railroads 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  was  one  of  the 
great  facts  demonstrated  by  the  late  war.  There  were  States  on 
the  Pacific  that  were  practically  more  remote  than  the  capital 
of  Russia,  and  that  could  take  no  part  in  the  common  defence, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  continued  and  prosperous  unity  of 
the  country  required  that  the  two  extremes  should  be  brought 
more  closely  together.  The  new  States  and  territories  on  the 
Pacific  and  among  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys,  needed  only 
ready  means  of  access  to  attract  a  large  population.  The 
Pacific  soil  was  fertile,  and  its  climate  delightful ;  but  emi- 
grants were  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  or  defray  the  cost  of 
traversing  two  oceans  to  secure  these  advantages.  The  gold 
mines  were  rich,  but  comparatively  few  even  of  the  most 
adventurous  would  brave  the  perils  in  the  way  of  reaching 
them,  or  the  difficulties  encountered  in  such  distant  regions. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  population  of  the 
Pacific  coast  had  reached  half  a  million  in  i860,  and  the 
country  could  no  longer  do  without  Railways  to  the  Pacific. 
The  great  western  half  of  the  continent,  which  had  remained 
almost  unknown  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
eastern  settlements  had  begun,  must  be  opened  for  occupa- 
tion. The  vast  mining  regions  must  be  brought  within 
reach,  and  the  greatest  possible  inducements  must  be  offered 
to  immigrants.  Instead  of  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  entire  western  half  of  the  country,  there  was  room  for 
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ten  millions  to  develop  its  vast  resources.  The  freight  and 
passengers  which  had  been  crowding  the  Californian  steamers, 
or  toiling  wearily  over  the  great  plains,  offered  a  tempting 
inducement  for  more  rapid  communication.  Other  routes  are 
rapidly  progressing,  but  the  one  first  opened  to  the  Pacific 
begins  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  the  east,  and  ends  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  1,830  miles. 

Its  completion  offers  to  the  traveller  or  emigrant  an  easy, 
pleasant,  and  rapid  means  of  reaching  the  great  gold-mining 
States  of  the  Union.  Starting  from  Liverpool,  in  summer 
19  days,  and  in  winter  23,  will  find  him  at  San  Francisco 
at  a  cost  of,  first-class,  ^41  5s.  to  ^52  19s. ;  third  class, 
^$2  ;  according  to  line  of  steamers  he  may  select.  Should 
he  wish  to  go  to  Salt  Lake,  he  can  reach  there  for  ^41  los. 
to  ^45  I  OS.  J  third-class,  ^24.  Does  he  mean  to  stay  at 
Omaha,  he  can  do  so  at  the  cost  of  .^21  to  ,^32  5s. ;  third, 
^10  IDS.  Arrived  at  San  Francisco,  after  a  pleasant  railway 
journey  of  six  days  and  a  half  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
through  the  cantons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  can  extend 
his  journey  to  Yokohama  by  the  magnificent  steamers  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company,  which  sail  every  month,  connecting 
with  branch  steamers  to  Hiago,  Nangaski,  Hong-Kong, 
Shang-hai,  Swatou,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Singapore,  Penang,  and 
Calcutta.  Steamers  also  run  in  connection  with  the  railway 
to  Vancouver  Island  and  Honolulu.  The  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  Hong-Kong  can  now  be  made  in  less  than  forty 
days,  and  to  Japan  in  thirty-four  days.  [Full  descriptions 
of  the  other  lines  of  Pacific  railways,  and  the  country  and 
lands  adjacent  thereto,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Times  cor- 
respondent, written  in  San  Francisco  : — 

"  Having  made  the  journey  myself  across  the  continent  from  New  York 
to  this  city,  I  can  assure  those  who  proposemaking  it  that  it  is  a  delightful 
one.  .  .  ,  "Winding  rivers,  verdure -carpeted  hills,  covered  with  fat  cattle, 
tree-clad  mountains,  snug  farmhouses,  and  air  having  a  clearness  and  balmi- 
nessneverfeltin  England — all  makeapicture  such  as  England's  pastoral  poets 
would  delight  to  render  in  immortal  verse.  Chicago,  910  miles  from  New 
York,  is  reached  after  43  hours'  travel.  Chicago  is  the  representative  inland 
city  of  America  in  the  "marvellous  rapidity  of  its  growth,  in  its  daring  en- 
terprise, in  its  varied  railroad  connexions,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
live  Yankee  go-ahead  city.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  river 
and  Omaha,  the  initial  point  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  is  490  miles,  and  the 
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cars  make  the  trip  in  22  hours,  conveying  passengers  through  the  great  rich 
and  deep  pastures  of  Illinois  and  Iowa — the  granaries  of  the  world,  as 
Americans  delight  to  call  them.  These  lands  yield  50  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  ...  At  Laramie,  562  miles  from  Omaha,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper  are  reached.  The  railroad  company  selected  a  line 
through  that  route  which  offered  easy  grades,  and  the  tourist  will  be 
rather  disappointed  at  not  seeing  such  mountains  as  the  Alps  in  Colorado. 
Such  mountains  he  can  behold,  however,  further  south,  but  not  near  the 
railroad  line.  And  yet  the  scene  from  Sherman,  the  point  of  greatest  al- 
titude on  the  entire  road — 8,242ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea — is  one  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  :  distance  seems  to  be  annihilated  by  the  transparency 
and  purity  of  the  air;  the  entire  chain  of  mountains,  with  their  every 
ravine  and  projection,  are  cut  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  objects  20  miles 
distant  seem  to  be  but  five  or  six.  The  line  through  some  of  the  moun- 
tain "  passes"  v/inds  along  the  side  of  deep  chasms,  over  roaring  torrents, 
under  overhanging  mountains,  round  towering  cliffs,  past  wonders  of  nature 
in  her  wildest  moods,  with  beauties  of  mountain  scenery  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Then  comes  the  great  valley  of  Utah,  with  its  wonders  of  Mormon 
tillage  and  irrigation.  The  wilderness  does  indeed  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
evidences  of  industry  abound  on  all  sides.  .  .  . 

"  Finally  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  reached.  They  are  truly  grand 
and  precipitous.  Magnificent  crests,  eternal  snow,  beautiful  lakes,  silvery 
waterfalls — all,  in  fact,  mountains  can  exhibit  that  is  lofty,  beautiful,  and 
imposing.  Now  when  the  trip  is  drawing  to  a  close,  its  greatest  beauties, 
and  by  far  its  greatest  difficulties,  are  seen  on  the  road.  The  summit  of  the 
Sierra  is  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  7,042ft.,  and  this  altitude  is  attained  in  a 
distance  of  1 12  miles  locomotive  climbing,  and  the  highest  engineering  science 
was  therefore  necessary  at  this  place.  The  journey  to  the  ocean  is  now  rapidly 
downward — so  rapid,  indeed,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  ii6ft.  to  the  mile, 
that  steam  is  altogether  shut  off,  and  the  breaks  partially  applied.  In  six 
days  from  New  York  the  traveller  westward  is  landed  in  San  Francisco ; 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  whole  trip  in  which  there  is  not  something  new 
to  be  seen — something  startling,  something  beautiful.  Something  grand, 
and  to  be  seen  nowhere  else,  is  constantly  attracting  our  attention,  keeping 
the  mind  engaged,  and  making  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  The  sleeping-car 
arrangements  are  now  in  perfect  order,  and  I  can  testify  that  the  soundest 
sleep  can  be  enjoyed  in  them.  In  addition  to  the  sleeping  cars,  a  kitchen 
and  eating  or  hotel  cars  are  now  provided,  and  supplied  with  every  accom- 
modation for  eating  and  drinking.'' 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  can  be 
made  for  $126  in  gold,  or  ,^25  4s.  English.  a^5  will  cover 
all  incidental  expenses  for  meals,  bed,  &c.,  on  the  trip.  A  first- 
class  passage  by  sea,  via  Panama,  costs  about  $175  in  gold. 

Post  Office. — Mails  for  the  United  States  are  made  up 
in  London  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  closing  at 
six  o'clock.  They  are  taken  up  at  Queenstown  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  Liverpool  steamers.      The  postage  on 
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letters  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  isj  for 
each  half-ounce  threepence  if  paid  in  the  latter  country,  and 
6  cents  if  paid  in  the  former.  Prepayment  is  optional  on 
either  side ;  and  when  prepaid,  letters  are  not  subject  to  a 
further  charge  on  delivery.  Newspapers  must  be  prepaid  in 
either  country,  the  postage  being  one  penny  in  England,  and 
two  cents  in  the  United  States  for  each  four  ounces.  The 
postage  on  book  packets,  patterns,  and  samples  (since  Jan. 
I,  1870)  not  exceeding  one  ounce  is  one  pennyj  not  exceed- 
ing two  ounces,  twopence.  The  system  of  money  orders 
was  first  commenced  in  the  United  States  in  1864,  and 
some  1,400  offices  have  been  established.  In  1869  the 
United  States  had  an  agregate  total  of  over  8,oco  mail  and 
contract  routes  open,  running  over  80,000,000  miles,  through 
the  agency  of  27,000  post  offices^  and  carried  on  at  an  annual 
cost  of  over  ;^2, 000,000. 

The  number  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1869,  was  1,918.  Of  these,  359  were  reprints 
of  English  books,  1,450  were  original  American  works^and  109 
were  translations  or  reprints  of  works  published  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  does  not  include  serials  or  pamphlets. 
In  ]  868,  according  to  S.  Low  &  Co.'s  "  Publisher's  Circular," 
408  original  American  books  were  imported  by  the  trade 
into  England. 

United  States  Currency  is  based  on  the  decimal  system, 
of  which  the  dollar  forms  the  base,  or  unit.  The  gold  coins 
are  of  five  denominations,  viz : — The  Double-Eagle,  worth 
$20,  £4;  the  Eagle,  value  $10,  £2;  the  Half-Eagle,  $5, 
£1  ;  and  the  Quarter-Eagle,  $2^-,  los. ;  and  the  Dollar,  of 
the  value  of  a  hundred  cents,  4s.  2d.  The  following  coins 
are  always  of  silver: — The  Half-Dollar,  50  cents,  2s.  id.; 
the  Quarter-Dollar.  25  cents,  is.;  the  Dime,  10  cents,  ^d. ; 
the  Half-Dime,  5  cents,  2jd.  The  Cent,  the  looth  part  of 
a  dollar,  is  composed  of  copper  alloyed  with  nickel.  The 
cent  has  precisely  the  same  value  as  the  English  halfpenny, 
but  is  less  than  half  the  size,  owing  to  the  nickle  used  in  its 
composition.  Paper  money  is  now  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  (except  in  California),  and  gold  and  silver 
are  not  in  circulation,  fractional  paper  currency  of  the  value 
of  5,  10,  25,  and  50  cents  having  taken  the  place  of  silver. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

INSTRUCTION  TO  EMIGRANTS.— COST  OF  LIVING.— 
CASTLE  GARDEN. — WAGES.— HOW  TO  SECURE  A 
HOME. — LABOUR  IN  THE  WEST. — THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER  OF   EMIGRATION. — OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Men  who  are  really  willing  to  work  are  always  welcome  in 
America ;  they  form  a  portion  of  a  community  who  do  not 
ioterfere  with  the  claims  or  wants  of  others.     There  is  at 
present  but  little  fear  of  such  people  being  received  with 
jealousy;  for  there  is  work  for  all,  and  that  in  abundance. 
Where  so  many  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  there  must  exist 
a  large  and  respectable  majority  who  cannot  but  welcome 
^hose   who   supply  a   much-felt  want.     Every  able-bodied 
industrious  man  in  America,  however  humble  may  be  his 
circumstances,  may,   by  economy  and  perseverance,  secure 
a  home  of  his  own;    may  live  to  plant  trees  on  his  own 
land,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  see  his  own  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and   poultry  multiply.      A  few   years  pass, 
and  from  the  window  of  his  dwelling-house  there  is  to  be 
seen  the  steeple  of  a  church,  and  to  be  heard  the  whistle  of 
a  locomotive  that  takes  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  the  east. 
He  becomes  rich,  and  can  hardly  tell  how  he  has  accom- 
plished it.     Many  English  people,  however  lowly  their  posi- 
tion may  be,  have  a  dread  of  breaking-up  all  home  associa- 
tions and  seeking  a  new  one  amongst  strangers  beyond  the 
sea.     The  Germans  overcome  this  difficulty  by  several  fami- 
lies uniting  and  forming  a  community  by  themselves  in  the 
"  Far  West."     Many  of  tlie  people  who  emigrate  to  America 
have  friends  or  relatives  who  have  preceded  them;  often 
relatives   who   have   remitted    them    the   means   to   enable 
them  to  cross  the  Atlantic.     Thousands  of  the  Irish  and 
Germans  who  emigrate  to  America  have  their  passages  pre- 
paid in  America  by  these  friends.     The  money  can  be  paid 
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at  the  Offices  of  Agents  in  nearly  every  city  or  large  town 
throughout  the  States  and  Canada.  .It  is  preferable,  how- 
ever, for  the  passage-money  to  be  sent  by  a  draft  to  the 
intending  emigrant,  who  may  here  be  able  with  it  to  obtain 
a  cheaper  passage,  and  have  the  choice  of  competing  lines. 

Persons  who  are  prevented  from  emigrating  through  an 
uncertainty  of  getting  employment  should  not  forget  that 
the  Emigrant  Commission  at  Castle  Garden  gives  them  a 
home  when  they  first  land,  and  then  endeavours  to  find  for 
them  employment  suited  to  each  one's  capacity.  The  wages 
obtained  by  an  engagement  at  this  Labour  Exchange  Office, 
estabhshed  by  the  Emigration  Commission,  are  probably  not 
so  high  as  an  energetic  man  might  obtain  by  seeking  employ- 
ment personally.  Wages  vary  with  the  locality,  being  higher 
in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  being  influenced 
by  various  other  circumstances.  The  following  rates  have 
been  obtained  by  personal  enquiries  at  various  workshops, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  wages  at  the  present 
date.  Where  the  men  work  by  the  piece,  instead  of  by  the 
day  or  week,  the  average  earnings  of  a  good  workman  are 
given,  as  in  the  case  of  printers,  cigar-makers,  etc. 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  WAGES  IN  DOLLARS. 

(About  33. 4d.  being  equal  to  one  dollar,  gold  being  at  125  in  New  York. 

When  gold  is  at  par,  4s.  2d.  is  equal  to  one  dollar.) 

dols.ct3.        dols.  cts. 
Barbers     . . 
Blacksmiths 

,,  (carriage  work) 

Bolt-makers 
Bookbinders 
„     folders 
Brass-finishers     . . 
Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakers  on  first-class  handwork  . . 
„"  (in  large  steam-power  factories) 
Carpenters 
Carriage-painters 
Carriage-spring  makers  , . 
Cigar-makers,    |io    to    $18    per    1000; 

can  eari 
Common   labourers,    in   shops,   on    the 

roads,  etc. 
Common  labourers  on  public  works 


per  week 

12 

0 

to  15 

0 

per  day- 

3 

0 

4 

0 

s' 

3 

0 

5 

0 

»> 

3 

0 

per  week 

16 

0 

20 

0 

j> 

5 

0 

8 

0 

per  day 

3 

0 

>» 

3 

0 

per  week 

18 

0 

24 

0 

>> 

15 

0 

18 

0 

per  day 

3 

0 

3 

50 

>i 

3 

0 

4 

0 

>) 

4 

0 

per  week 

8 

0 

per  day 

2 

0 

» 

I  ; 

75 

Il6  WAGES. 

dols.  cts.        dols.  cts. 
Coopers    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     per  day       a     o 

Domestic  servants,  with  board    . .  . .     per  week     2     o    to   3     o 

Engineers  (stationary  engine)      . .  . .     per  day       3     o 

Engravers  and  die-sinkers  . .  . .     per  week  20     o        300 

Farm-hands,  with  board ;  permanent  work  per  day        i     o 

,,  „  in  harvest-field  ,,  20  3     o 

Foundry-men  (moulders)  . .  . .  „  2  50 

„  (labourers)  . .  . ,  ,,  20 

„  (boys)       - .  . .  . .     per  week     8     o 

Grainers  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .     per  day       30  40 

Gunsmiths  . .  . .  . .  . .  „  30  4     o 

Harness-makers  ..  ..  ..  ..     per  week  12     o        15     o 

Hotel  servants,  with  board  : 

„  „         Chamber-maids  per  month  10     o 

„  „         Cooks..  ..  ,,  12     o         15     o 

,,  „         Porters  ..  ,,  16     o 

„  ,,         Waiters  (girls)  „  80 

House-painters    . .  . .  . .  . .     per  day        2  50  30 

Jewellers..  ..  ..  ..  ..     per  week  15     o         25     o 

Labourers  in  stone-yards  . .  . .     per  day        20  2  50 

Locksmiths         . .  . .  . .  . .  „  3     o 

Machinists  . .  . .  . .  . .  „  3     o  4     o 

Makers  of  india-rubber  soles     . .  . .  ,,  20  30 

Masons    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ,,  40 

Ornamental  painters      . .  . .  . .         „  40  SO 

Paper-hangers     . .  . .  . .  . .  „  3     O 

Picture  and  looking-glass  framers  . .  „  3     o 

Printers  in  job  offices      ..  ..  ..     per  week  17     o 

,,  „         (extra  work)  ..     per  hour     o  40 

„    on  newspapers  (4SCts.  per  1000  ems) 

average  per  week  20     o         28     o 
Saddlers  . .  . .  . .  .  •  . .  „         18     o         20     o 

Shirt-makers  (females  working  in  shops 

on  machines,  good  hands)     . .  . .     per  day        075  10 

Shoemakers         . .  . .  . .  . .     per  week  150         18     o 

Sign-painters       . .  . .  . .  . .     per  day       30  So 

Silver-platers  (close)        . .  . .  . .  „  2  25 

„  (electro) „  3  So 

Stone-cutters       . .  . .  . .  . .         „  3  So  4  So 

Tailors . .  . .     per  week  150         20     o 

Teamsters  per  day        2  50 

Telegraph  operators  (reading  by  sound)     per  month  75     o       100     o 
„  »  (not  „  „         )  „  35     o         75     o 

„  „  (female) ,  60     o         75     o 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  workers        . .  . .     per  day       20  350 

„  ,,  „  (labourers  in  shops)  per  week  10     o         12     o 

Upholsterers        „         150         18     o 
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COST    OF 


LIVING. 

dols. 

5 

4 

. .  per  month  12 


per  week 


Mechanics  pay  for  board 

Common  labourers 

Mechanics  for  house-rent 

Labourers  ,,  . .  . .  .  •  », 

Factory  and  shop-girls,  board    . .  . .     per  week 

Family  table  expenses  for  each  adult,  per  week : 

Mechanics 

Labourers 


cts. 
o 


dels.  cts. 

6     o 

5     o 
IS     o 


50 


The  following  are  the  average  retail  prices  of  some  leading 
articles  of  provisions  : — 


Flour 
Corn-meal 
Oatmeal 
Potatoes    . . 
Beef  . .      . . 
Mutton     . . 
Pork 

Hams,  smoked 
Cod-fish    .. 
Mackerel  . . 


per  barrel  $10     o 
per  lb.  o     4c, 

„  o     7c 

per  bush.      i   25c. 
per  lb.    6c.  to  25c. 

„       IOC 

„     22c.  to  25c. 
„     22c.  to  25c. 

„  9c.  to  IOC 

ISC- 


Rice  . .      . . 
Sugar  (good) 
Tea  . .      . . 
Coffee       . . 
Butter 
Eggs 
Milk 
Soap.. 
Kerosene  0:1 


per  lb.  15c. 

„     15c.  to  19c. 

,,      $1   IOC 

,,     20c.  to  30c. 

,.    40c. 

perdoz35C. 

per  qt.    gc. 

per  lb.  10c.  to  I2C. 

pergal.45c 


Estimate  of  annual  expenses  of  a  mechanic's  family,  con- 
sisting of  self,  wife,  and  four  children,  living  plainly,  but 
comfortably  : — 


House-rent . . 

..     $iSO 

00 

Table  expenses 

400 

00 

Clothing 

..        250 

00 

Fuel             

40 

00 

Sundries 

50 

00 

Total 


$890     CO 


This  is  a  little  over  $17  per  week,  and  would  consume  veiy 
nearly  all  the  earnings,  A  mechanic  without  children,  or 
with  the  assistance  of  the  earnings  of  wife  or  children,  can 
usually  lay  up  enough  in  a  few  years  to  buy  a  house;  birt 
with  a  family,  and  without  such  assistance,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  do  so.  About  one-fourth  of  the  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious labouring  men  in  America  own  their  houses,  and 
this  applies  as  largely  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former  class  5 
for  those  who  earn  less  spend  less,  and  labourers  derive  more 
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assistance  from  the  earnings  of  their  wives  and  children  than 
do  mechanics.  The  Irish  labourers  display  much  prudence 
in  securing  a  home  of  their  own.  Their  plan  is  to  buy  a  cheap 
freehold  in  the  suburbs  of  a  country  town,  and  put  up 
a  house  at  a  cost  of  from  $300  to  $1,500,  according  to  their 
means,  paying  about  one-third  down,  and  borrowing  the 
remainder  on  a  mortgage  of  the  premises,  and  discharging 
perhaps  no  more  than  $roo  per  annum  of  the  debt,  but 
saving  rent,  and  by  the  hard  work  and  close  economy  ot 
all  the  family,  finally  clear  otF  the  debt.  Such  families 
usually  cultivate  a  large  market -garden,  and  the  wife 
takes  in  work  of  some  sort,  while  the  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  begin  to  earn  something. 
Such  families  expend  far  less  than  the  comfortable  me- 
chanic. There  is  not  a  skilful  mechanic  in  America  but 
might  in  a  few  years  (commencing  before  he  has  a  family, 
and  living  for  a  few  years  with  the  strictest  economy)  secure 
for  himself  a  good  homestead  clear  of  debt.  Then,  with  a 
garden  in  which  to  raise  his  vegetables,  M'ith  no  rent  to  pay, 
and  with  various  means  of  economy  which  are  afforded  by  a 
permanent  home,  he  can  easily  secure  a  competence  against 
old  age.  There  are  many  instances  of  mechanics  accumulating 
$10,000  to  $15,000  in  this  way,  working  only  as  journeymen. 

Ten  hours'  work  per  day  is  the  general  rale  in  America, 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  "eight-hour  system,"  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  1868,  having  failed  to  ac- 
complish anything  practical.  In  the  large  cotton  and 
woollen  factories  of  New  England  the  operatives  are  still 
held  to  the  old  rule  of  twelve  hours'  work  per  day.  Most 
emigrants  will  require  to  gain  a  little  experience  of  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  country  before  they  can  expect  to 
receive  the  full  advantages  of  their  new  home. 

Owing  to  the  arrangements  for  emigrants  made  at  Castle 
Garden,  New  York  is  the  best  place  for  those  to  go  to  who 
on  landing  have  only  a  few  shillings  in  their  pocket ;  for 
there  they  are  certain  of  a  home,  and  almost  as  certain  of 
suitable  employment.  All  who  in  emigrating  wish  to  take 
the  shortest  route  to  success  should  make  their  stay  in  New 
York  as  brief  as  possible ;  for  the  greatest  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  emigration  to  America  is  the  possession  of  land. 
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Men  of  limited  means  should  start  West  immediately  on 
landinsr.  Those  wishing:  to  secure  free  farms  under  the 
Homestead  Act  (see  chap,  iii.),  should  proceed  to  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories  lying  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, payable  in  gold.  They  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
section  : — 

PER  DAY  OF  TEN  HOURS. 


Ei 

iglish  Money.  ! 

English  Money. 

House  carpenters 

i6s. ; 

Hodmen 

.      I2S. 

Blacksmiths    . 

i6s.  to  24s. 

Harvesters 

.       lOS. 

Blacksmith's  helpers 

los.  to  14s. 

Tinners 

.       14s. 

Pattern  makers 

i6s.  to  24s.  ' 

Ship  carpenters  . 

.       24s. 

Moulders 

16s.  to  20s. 

Painters 

.     i6s. 

Flange  turners 

i8s.  to  22s. 

Carriage  makers. 

.     15s. 

Machinists 

14s.  to  20s. 

Stone  masons     . 

,     20S. 

Boiler  makers. 

i6s.  to  20s. 

Bricklayers 

.     20s. 

,,      helpers. 

I2S. 

Plasterers   . 

.    20S. 

Fitters  up 

20s.  to  22s. 

Stevedores . 

.     20S. 

Riverters 

i8s. 

Plumbers    . 

.     20S. 

Turners  . 

I2S.  to  16s. 

Gas  fitters  . 

.     i6s. 

Brass  founders 

I2S.  to  i6s. 

Sawyers 

.       I2S. 

Jewellers. 

los.  to  i6s. 

Labourers  . 

.      gs. 

Engravers 

lOS.  to  20S. 

Millers 

.       20S. 

WAGES 

PER  MON 

TH  WITH  BOARD. 

Chambermaids     . 

•  £^to£5 

Choppers 

£7  to  £10 

Housework  . 

5  to    6 

Carters 

.    7  to       8 

Women  cooks 

6  to    8 

Farm  hands 

6 

Laundresses 

•       4  to    5 

Head  sawyers 

.  15  to    20 

Sempstresses 

6  to    8 

Mill  hands    . 

.     7  to      8 

Waiters 

6  to    7 

Men  cooks    . 

.     8  to    i5 

Men  servants 

, 

Engineers     . 

.  12  to    30 

Saddlers 

.     12  to  14 

Blacksmiths. 

.  12  to    15 

Waggon  makers 

.       10  to  12 

Carpenters   . 

15 

PIECE  W 

ORK,  ETC. 

Paper  hangers,  pe 

r  roll        IS.  8d. 

Fitters,    on    Misses' 

Shoemakers,  li 

ght 

sewed  boots,  p.  pr. 

5s.  to    6s. 

work,  per  pair 

i8s. 

Printers,  p.  1000  ems 

3s. 

Ladies'  boots,  nai 

ed, 

Book  folders,  p.  week 

£^  to  £3 

per  pair. 

5s. 

Sewing  girls,  in  shops 

> 

Ladies'  boots,  se\ 

ved 

per  week 

welts,  heels,  p. 

pr. 

gs.  to  IIS. 

Policemen,  per  montl- 

1           £25 

Fitters,     on    Mis 

ses' 

Clerks,  in  retail  shop 

5) 

nailed  boots,  p 

pr 

2s.  to    3s. 

per  month 

. 

£8  to  £10 
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The  following  extract  from  the  New  York  Trilune  is  good 
vicej  and  particularly  applicable  to  the  emigrant: — 

Labour  in  the  West. — To  the  many  young  men  in  this  city,  and  in 
the  East,  living  en  small  wages,  and  toothers  seeking  employment,  we  say, 
Go  fiest.  Nations  have  progressed  Westwrard  for  thousands  of  years  till  it 
has  become  natural,  as  with  vines  and  flowers,  to  fallow  the  course  ot  the 
i-un.  To  attempt  to  hold  back  the  mighty  tide  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
destiny ;  to  go  forward  is  to  meet  with  opportunity,  and  to  place  one's  self 
in  harmony  with  nature.  Of  course,  the  young  man  asks  whither  he  shall 
go,  and  what  he  shall  do.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
ijraska,  wherever  there  is  a  thriving  town  surrounded  by  a  Northern  popu- 
lation, the  foundation  of  a  city  is  laid.  Go  thither,  and  help  the  town  grow, 
and  you  will  grow  with  it.  If  you  have  a  profession,  and  if  you  are  tem- 
perate, honest,  and  industrious,  you  will  have  a  hundred  opportunities 
where  you  have  one  here.  But  there  are  no  more  chances  for  an  unfaithful 
man  there  than  here.  For  such,  there  are  no  chances  anywhere ;  there  are 
only  dreams  of  chances.  If  you  have  a  taste  for  farming  or  horticulture, 
or  both,  for  they  should  be  combined.  Go  JVest ;  get  a  few  acres  near  a 
town,  and  the  demand  for  your  productions  will  increase  as  fast  as  you  can 
supply  them.  The  market  of  any  growing  Western  town  of  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants  is  better  than  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston. 
This  is  a  secret  worth  knowing.  No  matter  what  you  grow,  it  will  sell. 
If  a  yourg  man  will  plant,  and  take  good  care  of  an  apple  orchard  of  five 
acres,  in  ten  years  his  wife  need  not  want  for  a  silk  diess,  nor  his  daughter 
for  gold  ear-rings.  A  cow  will  be  a  wtU-spring  of  pleasure  ;  five  cowswill 
support  the  family.  Of  late,  dairy  productions  hav^  received  a  new  value, 
and  this  value  will  increase,  because  the  limit  of  production,  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  has  been  reached.  This  is  another  secret.  We  would 
especially  urge  getting  land.  It  is  a  sure  investment.  You  cannot  be  dis- 
charged.    You  will  be  a  proprietor. 

Miserable  is  the  man  who,  as  the  fruit  of  all  his  life 
toil,  has  nothing  but  an  ill-clad  and  hungry  family  and 
grey  hairs  to  show ;  and  such  is  the  probable  fate  of  many 
English  ploughmen  and  miners,  and  the  best  way  to  escape 
it  is  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Here  a  labourer  toils  for  the 
benefit  of  others  5  but  where  land  and  bread  are  cheap,  and 
labour  is  dear,  he  can  do  something  for  himself,  and  leave 
behind  him  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  family. 

The  following  hints  to  emigrants  are  given  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Wake,  twelve  years  a  resident  in  America  : — "  Members 
of  churches  should  bring  a  certificate  of  their  membership 
and  standing  in  the  church,  so  that  they  may  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  Christian  fellowship  here.     Do  not  remain  in  New 
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York,  or  attempt  to  settle  in  the  Eastern  States.  Thousands 
reach  the  shores  of  America  without  the  means  to  remove 
inland,  and  thus  the  labour-market  near  the  sea-board  is  over- 
crowded, and  wages  are  consequently  lower  than  at  the 
"West.  As  you  leave  the  shores  of  Old  England,  endeavour 
to  leave  all  English  prejudices  behind  you.  Be  prepared  to 
see  life  under  new  phases,  and  do  not  imagine  that  whatever 
is  new  or  '  un-English,'  is  therefore  to  be  despised.  Possibly, 
after  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  the  country,  the  '  un- 
English  '  features  of  American  life  will  be  those  which  will 
especially  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment  and  feel- 
ings. Finally,  resolve  that  whatever  may  be  your  first  im- 
pressions of  the  country,  or  the  ill-fortune  that  may  befall  you, 
you  will  not  return  to  England  for  at  least  three  years.  It 
you  remain  here  for  so  long  a  period  as  this,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  you  will  return  to  your  native  land  except  on  a  visit. 
If,  after  these  years  have  gone  by,  home-sickness  should  affect 
you,  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  weeks'  residence  in 
Enoland  will  work  an  effectual  cure,  and  ever  after,  you  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  advantages  that  America 
affbrds." 

Independently  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  assistance  of  emigrants,  as  described  in  the  toUowing 
chapter,  the  United  States  Government  has  done  much  for 
their  benefit.  The  instructions  given  by  the  Government  to 
Mr.  Gumming,  Superintendent  of  Immigration  at  New  York, 
are  so  important  to  the  emigrant  that  we  transcribe  them  : — 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE. 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Washington,  August  i2th,  1864. 
Sir, — In  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  En- 
courage Immigration,"  approved  July  4th,  1864,  the  following  regulations 
are  established  for  your  government : — 

First. — All  contracts  that  shall  be  irade  by  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries,  whereby  immigrants  shall  pledge  the  wages  of 
their  labour  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  emigration,  shall  be  submitted 
to  you  for  your  approval  in  writing.  They  must  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  Encourage  Immigration  approved  July  4th,  1864,  and  no 
contract  will  be  ap  iroved  by  you  unless  the  immigrants,  parties  to  the 
contract,  shall  have  actually  arrived  in  the  United  States,  nor  will  any  be 
approved  by  you  which  may  provide  for  the  pursuit  of  a  disloyal  or  other- 
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wise  unlawful  or  disreputable  calling,  or  which  may  be  at  rates  of  wages 
which  are  unreasonable,  low,  or  improvident.  All  contracts  made  with 
emigrants  that  may  not  be  approved  by  yoa  will  be  debarred  from  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  Act  above  referred  to.  You  will  keep 
a  record  of  all  the  contracts  approved  by  you,  stating  the  names  of  parties, 
the  dates  of  commencement  and  expiration,  the  amount  of  compensation, 
and  other  general  provisions,  and  transmit  a  copy  of  each  to  the  State 
Department  for  record  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Second. — You  will  obtain  and  record  in  books,  to  be  kept  in  your  office, 
accurate  returns  of  all  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  stating, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  nationalities  of  the  immigrants,  the  places  from 
whence  they  came,  the  ports  from  which  they  departed,  and  by  what  vessel, 
the  dates  of  departure  and  arrival,  the  names,  sexes,  ages,  and  professions  of 
the  immigrants,  and  their  respective  places  of  destination  in  the  United 
States.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  safe  custody  of  money  and 
valuables  of  small  bulk,  which  may  be  temporarily  deposited  by  immi- 
grants, and  for  such  custody  no  fees  or  charges  will  be  imposed. 

Third. — It  will  be  your  duty  under  the  Act  to  make  such  contracts  with 
the  different  railroads  for  transportation  tickets  to  be  furnished  to  immi- 
grants, and  to  be  paid  for  by  them.  The  transportation  of  baggage  forms  a 
serious  item  in  the  expenses  of  immigrants,  and  your  attention  is  especially 
directed  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  most  favourable  propositions 
from  railroad  companies  and  other  common  carriers,  for  this  object.  Every 
case  of  fraud  or  extortion  by  agents,  runners,  etc.,  you  will  cause  to  be  pun- 
ished to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  BOWEN, 
Commisssioner  of  Immigration. 

To  John  P.  Cummino, 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
3,  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  above  law,  emigrants  may  have 
redress  at  once  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  for  any  wrongs 
they  may  have  suffered  from  the  captain  or  other  officers  of 
the  ship  that  brought  them.  Any  contracts  they  make  in 
Europe  are  supervised,  and  if  conditions  unfair  to  the  emi- 
grant are  inserted  they  are  disallowed.  The  office  of  Mr. 
Gumming  is  at  No.  3,  Bowling  Green,  New  York.  He  is  a 
courteous  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  the  business  of 
immigration,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  advice  and  protection 
to  those  who  apply  to  him. 
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In  1847  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  instituted 
a  Commission  of  Immigration,  and  enacted  a  system  of  laws, 
carefully  and  wisely  framed,  for  the  relief  of  immigrants 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  their  protection  from 
the  many  evils  under  which  they  had  hitherto  been  suffering. 
The  System  has  since  been  repeatedly  modified  and  im- 
proved, as  circumstances  required,  and  as  experience  sug- 
gested, until  its  operations  and  beneticial  effects  have 
swelled  to  a  magnitude  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
framers. 

In  1854,  Castle  Garden  (formerly  a  theatre),  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  City  of  New  York  (see  engraving),  was 
designated  by  the  Legislature  for  an  emigration  depot,  and 
all  emigrants  to  the  port  are  required  by  law  to  be  landed 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioners.  The  im- 
provements introduced  year  after  year,  through  the  experience 
of  the  Commissioners,  have  placed  all  the  departments  in  a 
state  of  order  and  efficiency  which  does  great  credit  to  the 
Commissioners  and  their  officers. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Commission  in  1847,  ^® 
January,  1869,  4,038,991   emigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of 
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New  York, 
table  : — 

Ireland 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

France 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Wales  . 

Norway 

Sweden 

Italy     . 

Belgium 

Spain    . 

West  Indies 

Denmark 

Poland 

Sardinia 

South  America 


Their  nationality  is  shown  in  the  following 


1,597,805 

1,536,649 

498,578 

100,595 

74.405 
62,608 
27,100 
22,723 
16,292 
41,085 
13,164 

7.797 
6,201 
6,129 
12,504 
4,024 
2,306 
2,235 


Portugal 

Nova  Scotia 

Russia 

Canada 

Mexico 

Sicily    . 

China  . 

East  Indies 

Greece 

Turkey 

Arabia 

Africa 

Australia 

Japan    . 

Central  America 

Unknown 

Total 


1,470 
1,190 

1.254 
688 
700 
297 

399 
168 
105 
no 
8 
70 
100 

97 

40 

107 


4,038,991 


The  following  statistics  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
duties  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  able  to  relieve,  benefit,  and  assist  the 
newly  arrived  emigrants.  They  extend  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  Commission,  21  years — 1847  ^^  1869: — 

Total  number  of  Aliens  arrived  for  whom  Com- 
mutation and  Hospital  moneys  were  paid,  and 
bonds  demanded  ......     4,038,981 

Number  treated  and  cared  for  in  Ward's  Island 

Institutions  .......         195,462 

Number  treated  in  Hospital,  Staten  Island  .  ^^,877 

Number  supplied  temporarily  (without  charge), 
with  board  and  lodging  and  money  relief  in 
the  City 446,82^5 

Number  supplied  temporarily  with  food  at  Castle 

Garden  Landing  Depot,  without  charge  .  37,849 

Number  provided  with  employment  through  the 

Labour  Exchange  Office        ....        219,669 

Number  forwarded   to   destination  in    U.S.    at 

expense  of  the  Commission  ....  39,524 

Number   treated   in   other   Institutions  in  New 

York  City  at  expense  of  the  Commission       .  15,706 
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Number  relieved  and  provided  for  in  various 
counties  of  the  State  at  expense  of  the  Com- 
mission .......         164,214 

Grand  total  of  persons  treated,  cared  for,  relieved, 
forwarded,  &c.,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration        .         .         .     1,176,126 

The  amount  spent  annually  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  assisting  emigrants,  through  this  Commission,  is  about 
^80,000. 

Disembarking. — When  a  vessel  is  at  hand,  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioner  is  notified  of  the  fact.  She  is  boarded 
at  Quarantine  Island  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  remains  with 
her  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  runners  and  boarding-house 
keepers,  until  she  arrives  in  the  stream,  opposite  Castle  Gar- 
den. A  tug  and  barge  are  then  sent  to  her.  The  luggage  is 
examined  by  a  custom-house  officer,  and  checked  by  another 
from  the  railway,  each  passenger  receiving  a  lettered  and 
numbered  check  for  his  luggage.  The  luggage  and  passen- 
gers are  then  brought  by  the  barge  to  the  pier ;  the  former 
is  taken  into  the  freight  department,  and  the  latter  to  the  large 
receiving-room  in  Castle  Garden,  where  each  one  gives  his 
name  and  destination.  Some  fifty  boarding-house  keepers, 
licensed  by  the  Mayor,  are  permitted  to  enter  this  apartment 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  customers.  These  men  are  com- 
pelled to  have  a  regular  tariff'  printed  on  a  card,  one  of  which 
they  give  to  each  man  who  agrees  with  them.  Their  sanitary 
condition  is  noted  carefully  by  an  experienced  physician.  The 
names  of  diseased  or  crippled  persons  are  registered,  that 
the  owners  of  the  ship  may  be  compelled  to  give 'greater 
bonds,  and  the  greatest  scrutiny  possible  is  insisted  upon  by 
the  commissioners  into  all  matters  pertaining  to  bodily  con- 
dition, before  the  emigrants  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the 
great  gate.  Those  who  desire  to  travel  can  procure  tickets 
on  the  spot  at  regular  rates,  and  their  luggage  is  transported 
free  to  the  depot.  Those  who  are  to  remain  in  the  city  give 
their  checks  to  the  city  expressman,  who,  for  a  small  charge, 
delivers  the  luggage.  Letters  are  frequently  awaiting  parties, 
with  inclosures  of  money ;  these  are  delivered  upon  proper 
identification,  and  receipts  taken. 
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After  landing,  all  emigrants  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
Bernard  Casserly,  Esq.,  the  emigration  commissioner, — a 
gentleman  to  whom  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  under 
the  deepest  obligations  for  his  untiring  care  for  their  welfare, 
and  under  whose  guidance  they  remain  until  they  find 
employment,  communicate  with  their  friends,  or  decide  upon 
Sfoins:  West. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  conspicuously 
posted  in  the  building,  and  all  emigrants  who  desire  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  commissioners  are  expected  carefully  to 
obserse  them : — 

"  ].  Ail  emigrant  passengers  arriving  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  their 
luggage,  after  being  checked,  must  be  landed  at  the  Emigrant  Landing  De- 
pot, Castle  Garden,  free  of  expense.     Passengers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
take  personal  charge  of  all  their  property  not  checked.     2.  After  landing,  the 
passengers  will  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  any  are  in  such 
condition  of  health  as  to  require  hospital  care,  and  will  then  be  assembled 
in  the  inclosure,  and  the  name,  occupation,  age,  birthplace,  and  destination 
of  each,  with  other  necessary  particulars,  recorded.  3.  Emigrants  desiring 
totake  any  railway  or  steamboat  route  for  which  tickets  are  sold  at  this  depot 
will  communicate  with  the  officers  of  the  railroad  agency,  and  select  such 
loute  as  they  prefer.     The  agent  of  said  route  shall  be  required  to  transport 
such  emigrants  and  their  luggage  to  the  railroad  depot  or  steamboat  landing 
by  water  conveyance  when  feasible,  by  land  when  not,  but  in  either  case 
free  of  charge.      4.    Before  the  removal  of  luggage  of  emigrants  having 
bought  tickets  of  the  railroad  agency,  the  same  shall  be  weighed,  and  each 
piece  labeled  and  checked  to  its  place  of  destination  with  a  common  number 
for  a  1  the  pieces  of  luggage  of  any  one  passenger,  and  a  proper  check  gisen 
to  the  owner  setting  forth,  in  ink,  the  number  of  his  luggage  ticket,    the 
number  of  pieces  of  luggage,  the  gross  weight,  the  over -weight,  and  the 
charge  he  is  liable  to  for  its  transportation  to  the  point  of  destination ; 
which  check  shall  be  signed  in  ink  as  a  receipt  for  the  luggage  by  an  autho- 
rized representative  of  the  railroad  agency.     5.  The  names  of  all  emigrants 
expected  by  friends  and  relatives  will  be  announced,  and  all  answering  to  their 
Barnes  will  be  transferred  to  such  friends  and  relativ  es  as  may  be  waiting  for  them. 
6.  The  galleries  and  floor  of  the  depot  will  be  open  for  the  free  use  of  re- 
cently arrived  emigrants  until  ready  to  take  their  departure  ;  and  they  are 
lequested  to  make  use  of  the  wash-rooms  before  leaving  the  premises.     7. 
Emigrants  desiring  board  and  lodging  are  advised  to  communicate  with  the 
keepers  of  boarding-houses  having  entrance  to  this  depot,  and  who  will  be 
allowed  on  the  floor  for  this  purpose.     Every  boarding-house  keeper  when 
soliciting  an  emigrant  to  his  house  must  hand  such  emigrant  a  card  setting 
forth  his  name  and  residence,  the  prices,  in  gold  and  paper  money,  of  board 
and  lodging  by  the  day  and  week,  and  for  single  meals  and  night's  lodging. 
S.  Emigrants  wishing  to  buy  food  can  purchase  it  at  the  bread  stands  and 
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restaurant  in  the  depot,  at  prescribed  rates,  as  stated  on  cards  at  such  stands. 
9.  Emigrants  remaining  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  vicinity  must  defray  the 
expense  of  removing  their  luggage  from  the  depot,  and  are  informed  that 
for  this  purpose  a  baggage  express  is  admitted  to  the  depot.  10.  Emigrants 
seeking  employment  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  labour, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  labour  exchange  attached  to  the  depot.  11.  Emigrants 
desiring  to  deposit  money  or  valuables  over  night  are  advised  to  do  so  in  the 
office  of  the  general  agent  and  superintendent,  who  will  give  a  receipt  therefor. 
Employe's, are  forbidden  to  take  charge  of  such  money  or  valuables  of  emi- 
grants, unless  the  same  be  handed  them  after  business  hours,  in  which  case 
report  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  general  agent. 

The  following  is  aii  account  of  what  was  witnessed  on  the 
arrival  of  an  emigrant-ship  : — 

"  While  we  were  at  Castle  Garden,  the  ship, with  several  hundredpassengers 
from  London,  came  in,  and  we  spent  several  hours  among  them,  watching 
with  interest  the  many  curious  scenes  that  transpired.  Conducted  by  a 
police-officer,  we  went  upon  the  dock  as  the  barge  with  its  load  of  passengers 
came  alongside.  First  came  the  people.  Everyone  had  his  or  her  pack, 
collection  of  bundles  and  packages  of  every  sort  and  description.  The  men 
were  English  or  German,  with  a  very  few  Irish.  They  were  all  young  or 
middle-aged  men,  hardy,  healthy,  red-cheeked.  The  women  ranged  from 
seventy  to  the  blooming  damsel  of  sixteen,  while  children  of  either  sex,  in 
perfect  swarms,  were  dragged  along  with  the  luggage.  As  soon  as  they 
were  all  upon  the  pier,  all  hands  began  to  say  good-bye  to  each  other,  as 
though  they  were  to  part  instanter.  The  officer  soon  disabused  them  of 
this  idea,  by  ordering  them  into  the  building,  saying  that  they  would  be 
together  for  hours  yet. 

*'  Being  conducted  into  the  building,  the  Germans  went  on  one  side  of 
the  counter,  while  all  others  went  the  other.  As  each  approached  the  clerk 
he  answered  the  following  questions : — 

1.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2.  Have  you  any  family  with  you  ? 

3.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

"  Occasionally  the  clerk  would  say,  '  This  isn't  the  first  time  you  have 
been  in  this  country  ;  how  long  ago  did  you  first  come  ?  '  Invariably  he 
was  correct  in  his  judgment,  and  the  man  or  woman  would  give  the 
desired  information. 

"One  woman  who  was  at  the  very  least  seventy-five  years  of  age,  German 
all  over,  from  the  top  of  her  frizzled  yellow  hair  to  the  toe  of  her  clogs, 
presented  a  face  of  scarred  and  wrinkled  brass,  tanned  by  the  sun,  hardened 
by  the  wind,  and  shriveled  by  time.  '  Where  are  you  going  ?'  '  To  St. 
Louis.'  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '  '  Buy  a  farm.'  '  Have  you 
any  family  with  you  ? '  '  Only  these  two  boys,  grand-children.'  'Are  you 
in  good  health?  '  '  Look  at  me,'  and  she  stood  as  straight  as  a  first-class 
poplar,  and  her  fist,  hard  and  bony,  struck  a  blow  like  a  trip-hammer  on 
the  desk.     She  passed  on. 

"  The  vast  number  of  children  surprises  one.     Some  had  eight  or  nine, 
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many  had  four  or  five,  while  two  and  three  were  the  common  accompani- 
ments. 

"  Many  of  the  Irish  come  out  in  a  hap-hazard  manner.  They  have  wild 
ideas  of  meeting  relatives  at  the  corner  of  the  first  street,  or  of  being  told  by 
a  bystander  of  the  whereabouts  of  brother  Barney  or  bister  Norah. 

"  '  My  good  woman,'  you  will  hear  an  official  say,  '  I  really  don't  know 
where  your  husband  is.' 

"'An'  sure,  sir,  it's  in  New  Yark  he  is.  It's  New  Yark,  he  seys  in  his 
litther.' 

"  '  But,  my  good  woman.  New  York  is  a  large  place.  Did  he  not  tell 
you  what  street  to  g3  to  ? ' 

"  '  Not  a  strate,  sir ;  but  sure,  he  said  New  Yark,  Oh  !  what'U  I  do? 
What'U  become  of  the  childer? ' 

"  Far  more  incredible  scenes  occur  every  day — the  Germans  sometimes 
being  as  foggy -brained  as  the  Irish." 

Castle  Garden  (the  landing-  depot)  comprises,  within  its 
extensive  premises,  the  following  departments : — 

The  Labour  Office — a  well-arranged  building,  opened 
in  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  emigrants, 
free  of  charge.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  large  space  has 
been  railed  otf,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  officers  and  em- 
ployers. On  one  side  are  seated  the  male  emigrants,  on  the 
other  the  females.  These  are  again  subdivided,  according  10 
their  several  occupations  and  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  inmates.  Each  emigrant,  on  entering  the  depot,  is  re- 
quired to  state  his  or  her  name,  ship  by  which  he  came, 
date  of  arrival,  and  character  of  employment  desired,  while 
every  employer  is  required  to  enter  his  or  her  name,  place  of 
residence,  and  description  of  labour  he  may  wish  to  employ. 
The  Exchange  is  at  the  service  of  all  who  wish  to  find  em- 
ployment, whether  in  the  city  or  at  a  distance ;  and  supplies 
employers  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  with  all  sorts  of 
skilled  and  mechanical  labour,  the  employer  in  every  instance 
defraying  all  expenses  incurred  from  New  York  to  their  des- 
tmation.  A  record  of  all  engagements  made  is  kept  by  the 
department,  thus  affording  a  ready  method  of  reference  in 
case  of  dispute,  and  to  emigrants  an  easy  means  of  tracing 
friends  of  whom  they  may  be  in  search.  This  establishment 
has  been  of  much  value  to  emigrants,  and  is  day  by  day  en- 
larging its  usefuhiess,  as  it  becomes  more  widely  known. 
Much  of  its  success  is  doubtless  attributable  to  its  connections 
with  every  part  of  the  States. 
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The  Luggage  Department. — This  is  conducted  by  the 
*'  City  Baggage  Delivery,"  which  ascertains  the  address  to 
which  the  emigrants  may  desire  to  have  their  luggage  sent, 
and  takes  their  orders,  exchanging  the  brass  check,  received 
from  the  Landing  Agent  on  shipboard,  for  a  printed  one. 
The  luggage  is  then  promptly  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city  and  vicinity  at  a  moderate  rate  of  charge. 

Luggage  should  be  in  compact,  handy  packages,  distinctly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name  and  destination.  The  enor- 
mous quantities  of  useless  luggage  brought  out  by  emigrants 
entail  heavy  expenses  and  trouble,  and  in  many  cases  the 
cost  of  cartage,  porterage,  and  extra  freight  exceeds  its  value. 
The  personal  eflects  of  emigrants  are  not  liable  to  duty. 

The  Telegraph  Office. — This  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  where  emigrants, 
without  leaving  the  premises,  can  communicate  with  their 
friends  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Information  Department. — Here  emigrants  can 
receive  information  from  the  friends  who  have  preceded 
them,  or  meet  those  who  maybe  in  waiting  to  welcome  them 
on  their  arrival.  Casile  Garden  may  still  be  called  a  theatre. 
There  is  daily  played  throughout  the  year  a  kaleidoscopic 
drama  of  real  life.  There  comedy  and  tragedy,  buoyant 
hopes  and  bitter  disappointment,  happiness  and  misery,  in 
all  their  phases,  alternate  and  mingle  through  every  hour. 
To  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  ceaseless  succession  of 
absurd,  or  ghastly  ludicrous,  or  painful  incidents  or  epistles 
that  occur,  would  be  futile,  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  The  meeting  of  long-parted  friends 
and  relatives  are  sometimes  dramatic. 

The  Forwarding  Office. — Here  those  who  may  wish 
to  proceed  "West"  can  procure  tickets,  per  rail  or  steamer, 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  choice 
of  selecting  their  own  routes,  and  without  the  risk  of  fraud 
or  extortion  to  which  they  are  subjected  outside  the  depot. 
All  who  desire  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  destinations,  are 
transported  by  water  to  the  several  railway  stations  and 
steamboat  wharves,  whence  they  take  their  departure.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  arriving  in  New  York 
go  tc  the  Western  States,  and  we  therefore  give  a  table  ot 
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distances  from  New  York  to  various  leading  points  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  ;  also  the  fare  by  railroad  to  those  places. 
We  compute  the  fares  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  the  pound  sterling ; 
but  with  gold  at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent,  in  New  York 
£1  is  worth  about  -f  6  in  the  paper  currency,  reducing  the 
actual  cost  of  railway  travelling  to  about  one  penny  a  mile : — 

Distance  from  Railway  Fares 

Place.                                                 New  Yorl:.  American.  English. 

Miles.  Dls.  Cts.  £      s.     d. 

Pittsburgh 431  6  50  160 

Cincinnati 770  11  50  260 

Indianapolis 825  12  00  280 

St.  Louis 1087  17  5°  .^  10     o 

Des  JVIoines 1245  24  00  4  16     o 

Chicaf,'o 898  13  00  2   12     o 

Milwaukie 983  15  50  320 

Cleveland 570  8  50  i    14     o 

Detroit 701  10  50  220 

Boston 234  4  00  0160 

The  above  fares  relate  to  emigrant  trains  only,  the  fares  for 
ordinary  passengers  being  considerably  more. 

The  Money-changing  Department. —  Here  those 
having  gold  or  silver  which  they  may  wish  to  exchange  for 
United  States  Currency,  can  exchange  their  specie  for 
"greenbacks,"  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  market  rate.  To  avoid  the  slightest  chance 
of  extortion,  the  rate  at  which  foreign  money  is  bought  is 
conspicuously  posted  up  in  the  building,  and  the  money- 
changer is  required  to  furnish  the  emigrant  with  a  written 
record  of  each  transaction. 

The  Letter-writing  Department. — Here  emigrants 
who  desire  to  communicate  with  their  friends  at  a  distance 
can  do  so,  through  clerks  who  understand  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  are  stationed  there  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  may  be  unable  to  write  for  themselves.  That  this 
agency  is  very  useful  to  emigrants  is  proved  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner's  report,  which  states  that  in  1868,  2,403 
letters  were  written  for  newly  arrived  emigrants,  to  which 
1,207  answers  were  received,  containing  $22,721  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  writers  to  join  their  friends.  Remit- 
tances to  the  amount  of  $41,335  were  also  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  department,  in  the  anticipation  and  for  the  for- 
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warding  of  relatives  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York,  and 
through  this  agency  nearly  one-half  of  the  emigrants  who 
enteted  the  depot  were  forwarded  to  tl)eir  friends. 

The  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island  (see  engraving). — 
Emigrants  if  sick,  when  landed,  are  taken  here.  The  tract  of 
land,  106  acres,  owned  by  the  Emigrant  Commission,  has  been 
extended  by  the  purchase  of  a  plot  ot  eleven  acres,  at  an 
outlay  of  $50,000  which  will  gieatly  enhance  ihe  usetuhiess 
and  efficiency  of  the  hospital.  The  Ward's  Island  depart- 
ment receives  all  applications  from  destitute  emigrants  and 
others  for  admission  to  the  institution,  and  exammes  ihe 
records  to  ascertain  the  right  of  the  applicants  to  admission. 
If  the  examination  prove  satisfactory,  ihey  are  sent  10  the 
hospital  or  refuge,  and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mission until  they  find  employment,  receive  remittances,  or 
recover  their  health. 

Number  of  inmates  in  Institution,  Jan.  1st,  1868      .     .  2,179 

,,                  „         admitted  during  the  year   .     .     .  11,513 

Number  of  births  during  the  year 558 

Total  number  cared  for   ...     .     52,140 

Number  discharged  during  the  year 11,546 

Number  of  deaths  in  Refuge  and  Hospital 703 

12,249 

Number  remaining  on  1st  of  January,  1869 2,001 

The  Commission  of  Emigration  claim  that  the  care  and 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  inmates  of  Ward's  Island  Hospital 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  institution  of  the  kind. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  class  of  Irish  and  German 
emigrants,  who  form  the  bulk  of  every  new  arrival,  is  taken 
from  a  New  York  paper. 

The  Irish  Emigrants  are  mainly  of  one  class — agricultural.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  people  is,  that  they  always  come  in  famiHes.  Out  of 
any  hundred  Irish  emigrants,  ninety-eight  will  be  accompanied  by  their 
parents,  children,  or  other  relatives.  Many  are  sent  for  b,  the  few  who 
have  come  out  before  them  saving  from  their  scant  wages  sufficient  to  pay 
the  passage  of  the  rest.  But  few  of  them  expect  to  leave  New  York.  They 
come  for  service — the  men  to  dig,  the  women  to  work  as  servants.  Very 
many  of  them  are  met  at  the  Garden  by  friend-  as  poor  as  themselves,  in 
whom,  however,  the  feeling  of  hospitality  is  strong,  and  who  at  once  pro- 
vide for  them  a  lodging  in  their  bit  of  a  cabin  or  room.  It  has  been  difficult 
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to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  avera^'e  amount  of  cash  means 
brought  by  hese  people.  Many  of  them  have  Uterally  nothing — not  even 
a  halfpenny.  Others  have  acknov^'ledged  as  much  as  £2  or  £^.  Nor  do 
ehey  bring  much  lug:;age,  and  what  they  do  bring  is  of  little  use  here.  If 
k  were  not  for  the  unbounded  and  really  remarkable  hospitality  of  our  Irish 
residents,  these  emigrants  would  prove  a  tremendous  burden  upon  the  city; 
as  it  is,  they  find  friends  easily.  The  men  are  drawn  off  into  channels  of 
manual  labour.  And  the  women  are  taken  by  their  friends  to  Intelligence 
Offices.  And,  at  Castle  Garden,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  under  the  care 
and  charge  of  the  commission  is  a  well-regulated  intelligence  office,  where 
s.rvants  can  be  procured  at  any  time.  The  girls,  being  green,  find  in  their 
old  friends  capable  instructors,  and  are  soon  iiiitiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
American  iiou^e-work. 

TheGermans  differ  essentially  from,  other  emigrants.  Theyalsocome  in 
amilies,  but  there  the  similitude  ends.  As  a  rule  they  have  fixed  ideas  and 
matured  pkms  of  operation.  The  average  amount  of  funds,  as  nearly  as 
caiibe  est  nnitc'd,  in  the  hands  of  each  German  emigrant,  is  ,$100.  Many 
of  them  havL-  tiiousands  of  dollars,  others  bat  $20  or  $$0;  but  they  all  have 
some.  Tliev  s  art  at  once  for  the  West.  Generally  they  know  the  town 
and  State,  and  their  first  query  is  for  the  ticket  office.  They  bring  a  great 
deal  of  luggage,  all  of  which  is  more  or  less  useful,  but  a  great  deal  of 
which  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  the  voyage. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  shows 
t-he  arrival  "f  254,837  alien  passengers  at  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1S69;  41,537  are  described  as  natives  of  England, 
and  1,032  ot  Wales;  10,411  of  Scotland,  68,632  of  Ireland. 
All  these  are  much  larger  numbers  than  those  of  1868. 
96,841  are  described  as  Germans,  24,683  Swedes.  The 
destination  of  82,372  is  described  as  New  York  ;  37,313, 
Illinois;  30  746,  Pennsylvania  ;  16,732,  Wisconsin  ;  11,738, 
Ohio;  8,1  ■^B,  Massachusetts;  8,026,  Iowa;  7,743,  New 
Jersey;  6,639,  Michigan;  6,725,  Minnesota;  4,726,  Mis- 
souri; 2,325,  Utah. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Castle  Garden  Labour 
Exchange  Office  from  Jan.  16  to  Jan.  31,  1870  (thirteen 
days)  : — 

"Applicants  for  employment — Males,  491;  females,  410.  Orders  of 
employirs  fcr  labourers — Males,  402  ;  females,  420.  Persons  employed  — 
Males,  .^54;  females,  361.  Among  these  were  three  families,  comprising 
six  persons.  Average  number  of  applicants,  69  per  day  ;  average  number 
of  orders,  63  per  day;  average  number  of  engagements,  55  per  day; 
average  rate  of  monthly  wages  paid  to  males,  9  dols.  50c. ;  average  rate  of 
monthly  wages  paid  to  females,  9  dols.  Males — mechanical  labour,  145  ; 
agricultural  labour,  209.  Females — skilled  labour,  6 ;  unskilled  labour,355." 
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TABLE     OF    THE     AVERAGE    RATE     OF     WAGES    FOR    AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOUR  ;    PREPARED   BY   THE  UNITED    STA  I'ES 
AGRICULTURAL    BUREAU. 
(Six  dollars  American  currency  is  about  equal  to  £i,  when  gold  is  ctt 
125  in  New  York.) 


Per  Month 

Per  Month 

Per  Mouth 

Per  Month 

States  and  Territories 

for  the  Year 

for  the  Year 

for  Season 

f  >r 

the 

without 

witli 

without 

Season  with 

Board. 

Board. 

Boiird. 
dols.     cts. 

Board. 

dols.     cts. 

dols.     cts. 

dols. 

ots. 

Maine 

27       0 

17     44 

31     7i) 

25 

7 

^ewHampsIiire 

32    74 

22    48 

39     12 

28 

43 

Vermont        

32    84 

21      0 

37     44 

25 

72 

Massachusetts 

38    1)4 

22    36 

41     61 

27 

83 

Rhode  Island 

34    40 

20    50 

40       0 

26 

33 

Connecticut 

34     25 

21     54 

39    6G 

28 

30    , 

New  York     

29     57 

19    32 

34    88 

24 

20    _ 

New  Jersej' 

32     27 

18    98 

33     13 

23 

78 

Pennsylvania 

29     91 

18    84 

34    10 

22 

87 

Delaware      

24     93 

13    25 

26    25 

15 

25 

Maryland 

20     36 

12    76 

23    83 

15 

58  " 

Virginia 

14    82 

9    36 

17    21 

12 

9 

North  Carolina 

13     46 

8     15 

15     18 

10 

0 

South  Carolina 

12      0 

7     66 

14      0 

9 

46  : 

Georgia          

15    51 

9    67 

18    45 

12 

7 

Florida           

18      0 

12     12 

20    55 

14 

46 

Alabama        

13    40 

9    80 

16    38 

11 

0 

Mississippi 

16    72 

11    58 

22    58 

16 

80 

Louisiana       

20    50 

12    42 

22    25 

18 

34 

Texas  

19      0 

12    72 

23    73 

16 

7'6 

Arkansas       

24    21 

15    80 

29    61 

19 

-16 

Tennessee 

19      0 

12    58 

22       0 

10 

61 

VVest  Virginia 

25    35 

16    47 

29    31 

21 

20 

Kentucky      

20    23 

13    66 

23     81 1 

17 

6 

Missouri        

26    75 

18      8 

30    84 

21 

66 

Illinois           

28     54 

18    72 

33      9 

23 

SO   . 

Indiana 

27     71 

18    72 

31     50 

22 

£0 

Ohio ;." 

28     46 

18    96 

32    45 

23 

16  : 

Michigan       ..          .[ 

31    26 

20    48 

34    95 

24 

15 

Wisconsin      

30    84 

19    87 

35    6', 

24 

GO 

Minnesota     ... 

31     65 

21     10 

38    40 

27 

17 

Iowa 

28    34 

18    87 

33    24 

23 

82 

Kansas           ...         " 

34      3 

19    81 

36     40 

25 

46    ■ 

Nebraska 

38    37 

24    64 

46    42 

31 

36 

Utah  Territory 

44    71 

26    32 

88     22 

;8 

41   ' 

Colorado 

67     50 

42     12 

79     16 

50 

0* 

New  Mexico 

25      0 

16     50 

30       0 

25 

0» 

California      

45    71 

30     35 

50      0 

34 

39*' 

Nevada          

75      0 

60       0 

85      0 

70 

0» 

Washington  Terr.    .. 

5-2    25 

36     25 

60    50 

44 

50 

Dakota           

30    20 

20       0 

32      0 

22 

0 

Oregon 

35    75 

22     5.^ 

41     60 

29 

0 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  refer  to  rate  of  wages  in  gold. 
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Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration, an  unprincipled  combination,  embracing  boarding- 
house  keepers,  ticket  agents  etc.,  was  in  active  operation. 
Many  of  them  had  beccmie  weahhy  upon  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  Some  of  the  ticket  agents  transferred  themselves  to 
Europe,  commencing  and  successfully  carrying  on  their  depre- 
dations on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thousands  of  emigrants 
arrived  out  with  railway  tickets  purchabed  in  Europe,  for 
which  they  had  paid  not  only  double  and  treble  the  regular 
fare,  but  upon  their  arrival  there  they  found  themselves 
swindled,  their  tickets  and  drafts  being  good  for  nothing. 
These  nefarious  practices  became  unendurable,  and  the  com- 
missioners decided  te  send  an  agent  to  Europe,  a  few  years 
since,  who  visited  England,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Prussia,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  by  conferences 
with  Cabinet  Ministers,  was  enabled  to  break  up  these  dis- 
honest foreign  ticket  agencies,  "root  and  branch." 

The  Rev.  John  Bayley,  of  Newcaslle-under-Lyne,  in  his 
book,  "  Facts  concerning  the  United  States,"  written  atter 
his  return  from  that  country,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  In  all  the  different  departments  of  human  industry  and  enterprise  (agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  commercial,  literary,  scientific,  and  religious),  the 
United  States  offer  great  inducements  to  the  surplus  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  others  who  ate  doinii  well  m  the  land  of  their 
birth,  but  who  are  ambit  ous  for  a  ividcr  sphere  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness, and  desire  to  lay  up  something  fir  the   future To  the 

struggling  classes,  to  those  who  have  few  comforts  and  few  friends,  and 
whose  future  prospects,  if  they  remain  at  home,  are  overshadowed  with 
gloom,  America  is  the  land  of  promise.  Emigrants  of  good  moral  character, 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  perform  bodily  or  mental  work,  or  both,  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  find  suitable  employment,  unless  they  congregate,  as 
too  many  do,  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  are  subjected  to  tae  fierce  com- 
petitiun  of  the  polyglottic  multitades,  who  have  been  attracted  to  these 
large  centres  of  population  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  On  their  arrival 
at  New  York,  Boston,  Pniladelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, emigrants  will  rtadily  ascertain  from  the  newspapers  and  other 
publications  of  the  day,  as  well  as  from  government  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpos.-",  where  their  labour,  their  skill,  or  capital,  may  find  the  best 
market,  and  if  they  have  iheir  wits  about  them  they  need  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  '  land  pirates'  and  sharks  in  human  form  who  infest  the  seaports, 
and  prey  upon  unsuspecting  strangers.  The  prospects  of  success  for  some 
classes  of  emigrants  are,  of  course,  brighter  than  they  are  for  others» 
Shopmen,    clerks,    factory  operatives,  and  delicate  persons,    zvho  cannot 
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chans^e  their  modes  of  living  and  zcorkiiig,  will  seldom  improve  their 
condition  by  going  to  the  United  States  ;  and  in  many  instance^',  if  they 
go,  they  will  look  back  with  regret  to  their  native  land,  and  return  to  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Farmers,  labourers,  carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  and  all 
connected  with  the  building  trades,  blacksmiths,  engineers,  machinists, 
&:c.,  do  well  in  the  United  States.  Speculators,  too,  who  have  a  small 
capital,  with  sufficient  judgment  and  business  tact,  will  find  many  openings 
in  the  United  States,  though  they  will  soon  ascertain  that  they  have  a  very 
clever  and  sharp  people  to  deal  with,  and  with  whom  none  may  hope  to 
successfully  compete  in  business,  unless  they  are,  to  use  a  Yankee  phrase, 
*  wide  awake.'  " 

Respecting  localities  for  trades,  the  same  writer  says  : — 

"Blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  builders,  machinists,  moulders,  pattern- 
makers, plumbers,  painters,  carriagemakers,  harnessmakers,  coachmen, 
printers,  and  labourers,  find  much  employment  in  all  the  large  cities. 
Woollen-weavers,  etc.,  are  employed  in  Fishkill,  Albany,  Troy,  Philadelphia, 
and  Lawrence.  Cotton  operatives  find  employment  in  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
(Mass.),  and  Manchester,  in  New  Hampshire. 

"Puddlers,  ironrollers  and  makers,  are  employed  mostly  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  Pittsburgh,  also  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 

"  Coopers  find  employment  almost  anywhere  in  the  States.  Rochester, 
New  York,  is  remarkable  for  its  cooperages. 

"  Ship-carpenters,  caulkers,  etc.,  find  employment  at  the  larg2  seaports, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

"The  book  trade,  binding,  etc.,  is  mostly  carried  on  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia. 

"  Miners  are  mostly  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
coal-miners,  Illinois,  and  other  western  States. 

"Gunsmiths  are  mostly  employed  in  the  Eastern  States.  Hatters  are 
employed  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

"  The  nearest  places  where  such  trades  as  mentioned  are  carried  on  are 
given,  because  these  should  be  visited  first,  as  the  men  employed  at  these 
trades  will  be  best  able  to  give  instructions  for  future  movements  to  obtain 
work,  and  will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  state  where  trade  is  most  brisk. 
All  belonging  to  trade  societies  at  home  will  do  well  to  take  their  certifi- 
cates with  them.'' 

The  following  extract  is  from  "  The  Practical  Guide  to 
Emigrants"  (A.  Ireland  and  Co.,  Manchester) : — 

What  to  take  as  Luggage. — Persons  emigrating,  whose  means  are 
limited,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  assorting  tl:eir  luggage;  but  for  those 
who  have  more  money  than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  and  who  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  the  same  by  purchasing  articles  that  are  cheap  in 
England  and  dear  in  America,  may  teel  some  interest  in  knowing   wha 
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those  articles  are.  Emigrants  should  always  take  with  them  their  beds, 
bedding,  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  &c.,  provided  that  such  beddmg  is 
worth  the  trouble.  Every  shilling  spent  in  bedding  in  England  will  be 
worth  two  shillings  in  America.  Also,  by  taking  and  using  them  during 
the  voyage,  seven  or  eight  shillings  will  be  saved,  as  no  ship  bed  and  rug 
need  be  bought.  Crockery  ware  of  every  kird  is  amazingly  dear ;  a  pound's- 
worth  of  bowls,  teacups,  saucers,  and  particularly  jugs  and  chinaware  would 
be  worth  in  America,  probably  three  pounds  (gold).  Only  plain  white  ware 
should  be  taken,  patterns  are  not  fashionable,  and  are  counted  common  ; 
but  small  gilt  patterns  for  china  would  be  counted  pretty.  Good  chinaware 
will  pay  best,  as  it  requires  no  more  room,  and  represents  more  value  in 
much  smaller  compass  than  commoner  qualitie-;.  Cutlery  is  very  dear,  and 
compared  to  English,  inferior.  Table  cutlery,  scissors,  teaspoons,  and  the 
like  of  a  good  quality,  are  very  remunerative.  Carpets  are  much  more 
commonly  used  than  in  England ;  the  poorest  man's  house  in  the  States 
Mill  have  something  resembling  a  carp, t.  Working  tradesmen  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  without.  It  is  probable  carpeting  in  America  costs  in  gold 
double  its  price  in  England.  The  better  the  quality  the  greater  the  saving, 
because  of  the  space  required.  Clothing  materials,  as  already  stated,  arc 
expensive;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  taking  such,  because,  if  made  up, 
they  will  be  unfashionable  in  America.  No  man  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  fashion  in  America ;  everywhere  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  gieen- 
horn,"  of  no  American  experience,  and  an  unlikely  person  to  "push 
business.''  Cloth  might  be  taken,  but  it  could  be  seized  by  Custom  House 
officers,  though  they  seldom,  if  ever,  search  emigrants'  baggage,  and 
perhaps  never  minutely.  In  summer,  men  most'y  wear  very  light  clothing 
— light  in  colour  and  thin  in  texture.  Women  should  take  out  a  good 
quantity  and  quality  of  underclothing.  Silks  and  satins  must  be  "  made 
up,"  if  only  temporary,  to  avoid  the  tariff.  Merinoes,  alpacas,  for  winter, 
and  muslins  for  summer,  are  good.  Flannel  and  woollen  goods  of  every 
kind  will  save  much;  good  woollen  and  worsted  stockings,  and  under 
woollen  garments,  will  be  found  profitable.  Linen  for  shirtmgs,  holland 
for  children's  wear,  and  material  for  towelling,  tablecloths,  and  bedticks  are 
very  desirable.  Jewellery  (Birmingham  quality)  is  much  worn,  and  to  an 
Englishman  wonderfully  dear.  Rings,  brooches,  earrings,  and  bracelets, 
which  can  be  procured  in  England  for  a  few  pence,  would  cost  as  many 
shillings  in  the  States.     The  most  gaudy  kind  is  generally  worn. 

Carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  pattern  makers,  and  all  who  use  edge 
tools,  should  take  all  they  can  with  thtm.  They  will  be  much  surprised, 
and  often  pained,  at  the  price  of  American  steel  and  edge  tools.  Writers 
should  take  a  good  supply  of  pens,  pencils,  and  paper. 

The  tinware  used  on  board  ship,  if  preserved,  will  be  found  useful. 

If  shoes  are  taken,  they  ought  to  be  "square  toed;"  all  others  are 
"  gre.nhorns."  American  leather  wcais badly,  though  boots  and  shoes  arc 
reasonable  in  price.  If  clothing  is  taken,  the  trousers  should  be  made 
strictly  in  French  fashion  ;  there  is  no  difference  in  vests. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

HOW  TO   GET   TO   AMERICA. 

Among  the  first  questions  which  suggest  themselves  to  those 
about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  are,  "  How  shall  we  go?"  and 
"What  will  be  the  expense  of  the  voyage?" 

In  answer  to  these  important  considerations  we  shall 
here  give  some  information  as  to  the  various  lines  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  America.  It  is 
always  best  to  secure  tickets  a  few  days  in  advance,  lest  the 
ships  may  be  filled  up.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

The  price  of  steerage  passage  by  these  lines  varies  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  seldom  exceeds 
six  guineas. 

This  chapter  being  principally  intended  for  the  Emigrant, 
we  place  foremost  in  the  list  the  steamers  belonging  to 

THE  NATIONAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

The  ships  of  this  line  possess  special  advantages  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  passengers.  They  are  the  largest  passengei 
steam-vessels  in  the  world. 

Owing  to  their  unusual  size  they  admit  of  a  great  height 
between  decks,  thus  atibrding  not  only  unequalled  room,  but 
what  is  so  indispensable  to  steerage  passengers,  superior  veiiti^ 
lation,  also  much  less  motion,  and  hence  comparative  freedom 
from  sea-sickness.  The  state  rooms  for  saloon  passengers  are 
on  the  main  deck' — very  large,  light,  aiifl  well  ventilated. 
These  ships  are  not  noted  for  great  speed,  but  this  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  superior  comfort  they  aftbrd.  llie. 
ships  consist  of  the  following,  which  are  British  iron-screw 
steam-vessels  : — 


Shipi. 

Captains. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Captains. 

Tons, 

Tpain 

(Fiuiltiin?) 

Erin  - 

-     Webster  - 

-     3-00 

Egypt 

(Building) 

He.vetia    - 

-     Thomson 

-     3325 

Holland     - 

(Building) 

Pennsylvania 

-     Hall- 

-     2»73 

Italy  - 

. 

-    3200 

Virginia     - 

-     Thomas  - 

-     28;6 

PVance 

-     Grogan    - 

-    3200 

Denmark  - 

-     Forbes     - 

-     2&70 

England     - 

-     tirigs 

-     3400 

Louisiana- 

-     Thomas  - 

-     2210 

The  Queen 

-     Thompson 

-    3412 

One  of  this    line  leaves  Liverpool  for   New  York  every 
Wednesday,  calling  at  Queenstown  on  Thursday. 
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The  price  of  a  saloon  passage  is  twelve  and  fifteen  guineas 
— Return  ticket,  twenty-three  guineas.  Passengers  are  booked 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  through  rates. 

The  price  of  passages  on  these  ships,  as  well  as  on  all  lines 
of  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic,  includes  provisions  j  and  all 
have  a  physician  on  board,  whose  services  are  gratuitous  to 
passengers. 

The  offices  of  the  Company  are  Nos.  21  and  23,  Water 
Street,  Liverpool.  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Mosses  and  Mit- 
chell, 55,  Gracechurch  Street ;  Messrs.  H.  Starr  and  Co., 
32,  Moorgate  Street;   and  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co.,  127,  Strand. 


THE  CUNARD  LINE.* 

This  is  an  old-established  and  favourite  line.  The  ships 
are  noted  for  their  great  speed,  and  hence  it  has  become  a  fa- 
vourite line  for  saloon  passengers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
winch  speaks  mucli  for  able  management,  that  this  company 
has  never  lost  a  mail  or  passenger  since  the  line  was  estabhshed. 
The  ships  leave  Liverpool  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for 
Boston  or  New  York.  The  passage  across  is  made  by  these 
vessels  in  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  This  was  the  first  line 
whidi  carried  emigrants  by  steam  (in  1851),  and  they  have 
carried  more  emigrants  than  any  other  line.  The  agents  of 
the  line  are  Mr.  J.  B.  Foord,  52,  Old  Broad  Street,  London  ; 
Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Maclver,  8,  Water  Street,  Liverpool;  and 
Messrs.  G.  and  G.  Burns,  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow. 

Ttie  following  is  the  list  of  vessels: — 


Name  of  Sh 

P- 

Captain. 

Name  of  Sh 

P- 

Captain. 

Parthia 

-     (Building.) 

Malta      - 

. 

Hains 

Batavii 

- 

-     (    uilding.) 

Marathon 

. 

- 

Pritc   ard 

Abyssinia 

- 

-    (Buildin   .) 

M   rOLCO- 

. 

- 

John  Leitch 

A  gena  - 

- 

-    (Baildr-g.) 

Olympus 

- 

- 

Edmondsjn 

Aleppo  - 

- 

-     1    Harrison 

Palmyra 

- 

. 

Watson 

Atla,      - 

- 

-     l)ubbins 

Russia    - 

. 

- 

Lott 

Australasian 

- 

-     McMickan 

Samaria 

. 

. 

Macaulay 

China      - 

- 

-     Hod<ly 

Scotia     - 

- 

- 

J  ukins 

C.ba       - 

- 

-     Moodie 

Sibe'ia   - 

- 

. 

Martyn 

Hecla      - 

- 

-     Gill 

Sidon 

- 

. 

Bell 

Java        - 

- 

-     C-ok 

Tanfa     - 

- 

- 

Murphy 

Kedar      - 

- 

-     Muir 

Tripoli    - 

- 

- 

Le  Mdisurier 

rhe  Rates 

of 

Passage  by    the 

5    Saturday 

St 

earners  are :    Chief 

Cabin,  ^26  ;  Second  Cabin,  ;^i8. 

Rates  of  cabin  passage  on  other  voyages,  15    guineas,  17  guineas, 
and  21  guineas,  according  to  the  accommodation  in  the  state-rooms, 
all  cabin  passengers  enjoying  the  same  privileges  in  the  saloon. 
*   See  advertisement  at  end  of  the  book. 
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The  next  line  of  steamers  in  point  of  popularity,  but 
second  to  none  in  its  accommodations, fs  the  "Inman,  or  Liver- 
pool, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Line,"  running  twice  a  week, 
calling  at  Queenstown  for  the  Royal  mails  and  passengers 
the  day  after  leaving  Liverpool.  Some  of  the  steamers  of 
this  line  are  quite  as  fast  as  the  Canard  steamers.  Cabin  fares 
from  Liverpool  via  Queenstown,  fifteen  guineas,  seventeen 
guineas,  and  twenty-one  guineas,  according  to  accommodation 
of  the  state-rooms — all  having  the  same  privileges  in  the 
saloon.  Application  for  passage,  by  this  line  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  William  Inman,  62  and  6^,  Tower  Buildings, 
south,  Liverpool ;  or  to  Messrs.  Eives  and  Allen,  61,  King 
William  Street,  London. 


Ship". 
City  of  Brussels 
City  o    Brooklyn 
City  of  Halifax 
Ciiy  cf  Paris 
City  of  Antwerp 
City  of  London 
♦City  of  Cork     - 
City  of  Limerick 


Captains. 
J.  Kennedy 
S.  Brooks 
\V.  J^micson 

J.  Mirehouse 
R.  Leitcfi 
G.  Lochead 
W.R.Phillips 


Ships. 

*Etna 
City  of  Durham 

*City  cf  Baltimore 
City  of  Boston 
City  of  New  York 
City  of  Washir  gton   - 
City  of  Manchester     - 
City  of  Dublin  - 


Captains. 
T. C. Jones 
J.  Dtlamotle 
T.  F.Foskell 
H.  Tibbets 
W.Bridgman 
H.  Tibbits 
Jones 
J.  Eynon 


Vessels   marked  thus  *  call  at  Halifax,   leaving  passengers  and  freight  to  be 
forwaided  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


THE  GUION  LINE. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  are  all  new,  and  built  expressly 
for  the  seivice  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  the 
passenger  accommodations  are  unsurpassed.  Passengers  are 
booked  through  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  to  Aspinwall  and  San  Francisco.  The  saloon  and  all 
cabin  sleeping  berths  are  on  the  main  deck. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  vessels,  one  of  which  sails  from 
Liverpool  every  Wednesday,  and  Queenstown  the  day  after: 


Ships.  Captains.  Tons. 

Idaho        -  -  R.  C.  Cutting   -     3000 

Nevada     -  -  J.  A.  Williams-     3200 

Colorado  -  -  W.  C.  Green     -     2927 

Minnesota  -  J.  Price     -         -    2887 


Ships.  Captains.  Tons. 

Manhattan  -  W.  Forsyth       -     2869 

Nebraska-  -  James  Guard    -     3326 

Wisconsin  -  -     3000 

Wyoming  -  -     3100 


The  rates  of  cabin  passage  are  15  and  18  guineas,  accord- 
ing to  state-rooms — all  havuig  the  same  privilege  in  saloon. 

The  London  agents  for  the  line  are  Messrs.  A.  S.  Petrie 
and  Co.,  11,  Old  Broad  Street.  The  chief  office  (Messrs. 
Guion  and  Co.)  is  11,  Rumford  Street;  and  passenger  offices, 
25,  Water  Street,  and  115,  Waterloo  Road,  Liverpool. 
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This 


THE    ALLAN    MAIL    LINE. 

Shortest  route  across  the  Atlantic. 
is    an    excellent   and  well-patronized    line,   sailiui 


rom  Liverpool  to  Quebec  in  the  summer,  and  to  Portland, 
Maine,  in  the  winter.  Passengers  by  these  vessels  are 
landed  either  at  Quebec  or  Portland,  and  conveyed  to  Boston, 
New  York,  and  other  places  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
The  average  passage  to  Quebec  is  ten  days. 

These  ships  sail  from  Liverpool  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day throughout  the  year,  and  from  Londonderry  every 
Friday.  The  cabin  passage  to  Quebec  is  £iS  i8s., 
and  sSi^  i^s,  ;  to  Boston  or  New  York,  ,^19  19s.,  and 
^\6  1 6s.  Through  tickets  to  San  Francisco,  via  Grand 
Trunk  and  Union  Pacific  Railways. 

Office  of  the  Company  (Messrs.  Allan  Brothers  and 
Co.),  Alexandra  Buildings,  James  Street,  Liverpool,  and  Foyle 
Street,  Londonderry.  London  agents,  Messrs.  Montgomerie 
and  Greenhorne,  17,  Gracechurch  Street. 


Ships. 
European  - 
Prussian  - 
Germany  - 
Austrian  - 
Damascus 
Ottawa  - 
Norway  - 
North  American 
Peruv  an  - 
Nestorian- 


Captairs. 

-  Bouchette. 

-  J.  E.  Dutton. 

-  J.  Graham. 

-  J.  Wylie. 

-  M.  Trocks. 

-  Archer. 

-  Mylius. 

-  Bakevvell. 

-  W.  Ballantine. 

-  A.  D.  Aird. 


Ships. 
Moravian- 
Hibernian 
Nova  Scotian   - 
Saint  David 
Saint  Ardrew  - 
Saint  Patrick    - 
Sweden     - 
Scandinavian,  (new  steamer). 
Caspian,  (new  s  CTmer). 
Ass>rian,  (new  steamer). 


Captains. 

-  R.  Brown. 

-  W.  H.  Smith. 

-  R.J.  Watts. 

-  W.  Grange. 

-  Scott. 

-  Richie. 

-  McKenzie. 


Glasgow  Branch. — Between  Glasgow,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company's  "Glasgow" 
Line  of  Steamers,  St.  David,  St.  Andrew,  Damascus,  St. 
Patrick,  Ottawa,  and  Caspian,  sail  weekly,  every  Tuesday, 
between  Glasgow,  Quebec,  and  Montreal,  calling  at  Dublin 
the  following  dav.  Passage  to  Quebec — Cabin,  ^13  13s.; 
Intermediate,  £g.  Agents — ^James  and  Alexander  Allan, 
70,  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 

Through  tickets,  at  cheap  fares,  are  issued  from  Quebec  or 
Portland  to  all  the  principal  stations  in  Canada  and  the  States. 
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THE  "ANCHOR"  LINE. 

These  steamers  sail  from   Glasgow  for  New  York  ev^ery 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  They  comprise  the  following  vessels  : — 


Steamers. 

Captains. 

Alexandria 

-     (Building.) 

Anglia     - 

-     Craig. 

Australia 

-     (Building.) 

Britannia 

-     Campbell. 

Caledonia 

-     Ovenst.ne. 

Cimbi-ia- 

-     Carnaghan. 

Columbia 

-     Dumbreck. 

Steamers. 

Captains. 

Dacian    - 

-     Laird. 

Dorian    - 

-     Small. 

Europa   - 

-     M'Donald. 

India 

-     Munro. 

Iowa 

-     Hedderwick 

Ismailia  - 

-     (Kiiilding.) 

Scandinavia    - 

-     Mackay. 

These  steamers  are  all  of  the  first  class,  built  specially  for 
the  trade,  and  commanded  by  masters  of  great  experience 
and  ability.  They  are  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style, 
to  insure  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  ot  passengers, 
to  whom  the  greatest  attention  and  civility  is  show  n  by  the 
officers  and  agents  ot  the  Company. 

The  rates  of  passage  are  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen 
guineas,  according  to  accommodation  and  situation  of  berths, 
intermediate  passengers  are  taken  for  ,^8   8s. 

The  agents  of  the  line  are  Messrs.  Handyside  and  Hender- 
son, 51,  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  and  95I,  Foyle  Street, 
Londonderry;  and  Charles  Stewart,  5,  East  India  Avenue, 
London  ;  and  Messrs.  Henderson,  Brothers,  17,  Water  Street, 
r>i\erpool. 


THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  MAIL  LINE. 

From  Southampton. 

These  steamers  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  great  speed  and  regularity,  and  being 
British-built  vessels,  have  been  selected  by  Her  Majesty's 
Postmaster-General  to  carry  on  the  Tuesday  mail  service 
from  Southampton  to  New  York.  Their  average  passage 
during  1869  was  10  days  22  hours  outwards,  and  10  days  7 
hours  homewards,  which  is  equal  to  9  days  22  hours  out- 
wards, and  9  days  7  hours  homewards,  from  and  to  Queens- 
town.  These  magnificent  vessels  are  fitted  especially  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  are  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenience. 
They  have  water-tight  compartments  enclosing  the  engines 
(so  that",  in  the  event  of  collision  or  stranding,  the  water 
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would  not  reach  them),  and  the  pumps  being  free  to  work, 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  passengers  will  be  secured. 

This  Company  also  despatch  steamers  to  Baltimore  and 
to  New  Orleans,  calling  at  Havana.  Steamers  are  also 
building  on  the  Clyde,  by  this  Company,  for  a  bi-monthly 
service  between  Southampton  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  fleet  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  viz. : — 


Ship. 

Tons. 

H 

pwr. 

Ship. 

Tons. 

FH. 

pwr. 

Bremen  - 

3000 

- 

700 

Main 

3000 

700 

New  York 

3000 

- 

700 

Donau    - 

3000 

- 

700 

Hansa     - 

3500 

- 

700 

Baltimore 

2500 

- 

500 

America 

3000 

- 

700 

Berlin     - 

2500 

- 

500 

Hermann 

3000 

- 

700 

Ohio 

2500 

- 

500 

Deutschland  - 

3000 

- 

700 

Leipzig  - 

2500 

- 

500 

Union     - 

3000 

- 

700 

Frankfurt 

2500 

- 

500 

Weser    - 

3000 

- 

700 

Hannover 

2500 

- 

500 

Rhein      - 

3000 

- 

700 

Koeln     - 

2500 

- 

500 

The  agents  of  the  line  are  Messrs.  Keller,  Wall  is,  and 
Postlethwaite,  16  and  17,  King  William  Street,  City,  Loudon, 
E.G.,  and  Oriental  Place,  Southampton;  and  Messrs.  Phillipps, 
Graves,  Phillipps,  and  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Idol 
Lane,  E.G. 

The  rates  of  passage  from  Southampton  to  New  York  are  : 
First  class,  ,^23  ;  second  class,  s€iS-  To  Baltimore,  cabin, 
^18.  To  New  Orleans  and  Havana  {via  Havre),  first  class, 
5^273  steerage  ,^3  los. 

See  advertisement  at  end  of  the  book. 


TO  AVOID  SEA  SICKNESS. 

(From  the  New  York  Medical  journal.) 

"  1.  Make  every  preparation  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  starting.  2.  Eat  a  hearty  meal  before  going  on  board. 
3.  Go  to  bed  before  the  ship  starts,  having  quietly  arranged 
such  articles  as  will  be  needed  for  a  day  or  two ;  this  rule  is 
important.  4.  Eat  regularly  and  heartily,  but  without  raising 
the  head  for  a  day  or  two  at  least.  5.  Take  some  mild  laxa- 
tive pills  on  the  first  night  out.  6.  Never  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing without  first  eating  something.  7*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  become 
rough,  go  to  bed  before  getting  sick."  Lie  iipoji  your  back 
quietly.  Lemons  will  be  found  very  useful  in  aUajing  sea 
sickness,  and  when  recovering  from  it. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  NEW  LINES  OF  RAILWAY  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
OCEAN. — THE  SECRET  OF  AMERICA'S  POWER  OVER 
THE  CONTINENT.  —  RECENT  AUTHORITIES  RE- 
SPECTING AMERICA  AND   EMIGRATION. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  promote  railway  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  as  land  subsidies  granted  by 
the  Government  of  that  country.  The  principal  was  estab- 
lished in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  and  in- 
augurated then  (1851)  an  enormous  application  for  similar 
grants  in  other  parts  of  the  States,  where  railway  enterprises 
had  been  struggling  for  many  years.  Land  concessions  in 
aid  of  railroads  have  been  granted  to  fourteen  Statesj  namely, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, California,  and  Oregon  5  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  so 
conceded  being  58,108,581  acres.  Indeed,  not  only  is  this  the 
aid  granted  by  the  United  States  Government,  for  during  the 
year  1862  fifty  million  dollars  were  lent  to  complete  the  lines 
from  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco.  By  the 
Acts  of  Congress,  July  ist,  1862,  July  2nd,  1864,  May  21st, 
]  866,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  Central  Pacific 
Railway  Company  of  California,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way (Eastern  Division)  were  designated  for  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  line  of  railway  from  Omaha  on  the  Missouri  to 
San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  Kansas  City  passing  over 
the  mountains  to  Denver.  The  Government  granted  a  loan 
of  from  16,000  to  48,000  dollars  per  mile,  in  proportion  to 
the  local  difificulties  of  each  route.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company  began  their  work  from  Omaha  in  r865, 
and  completed  that  year  fifty  miles  of  the  road.  The  route 
from  the   Missouri  almost  to  Cheyenne  being  prairie,  the 
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construction  of  this  section  of  the  line  was  rapidlly  pushed 
forward,  and  averaged  one  mile  and  a  half  per  day.  Some 
portions  of  the  line  running  from  Columbus  to  Plumb  Creek 
will  always  be  subject  to  submersion  during  spring,  from  the 
rising  of  the  Platte  river,  which  oftentimes  obtains  a  breadth 
of  6  or  7  miles,  inundating  the  surrounding  lands.  The  por- 
tion of  the  road  confided  to  the  Central  Pacific  Company  at  its 
very  onset  encountered  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
In  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  grades  varied  from  75  to  116 
feet  per  mile,  thus  exceeding  even  the  greatest  English  engm- 
eerincr  triumph  -the  Boah  Gaut  incline  of  India.  There  were 
many  tunnels  to  be  built,  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and,  in- 
deed, a  few  of  one  mile.  This  was  all  solid  rock-work. 
At  the  present  time  the  greatest  danger  the  skirtings  ot  this 
section  are  subject  to  being  avalanches,  in  order  to  guard 
atrainst  these,  extensive  snow-sheds,  or  covered  ways, 
have  been  built  by  powerful  timber  frame-works  along  the 
most  dangerous  parts.  After  encountering  these  difficulties 
in  an  engineering  spirit  and  zeal — only  known  to  the  far 
western  railroad  engineers— the  work  advanced  well  and 
quickly  towards  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  joins  the  Union 
Pacific,  Kansas,  and  Denver  Pacific  lines. 

There  are  two  evils  in  connection  with  the  present 
Union  Pacific  railroad  via  Omaha;  and  these  are,  first, 
too  much  snow  upon  the  mountains,  and  too  much  water 
upon  the  plains;  besides  this,  the  traffic  ot  the  road 
outstrips  the  working  capacity  of  a  single  line.  Delays  on 
a  railway  of  this  kind  are  fatal  to  its  success,  and  this 
may  account  for  another  candidate  stepping  into  the  field. 
The  Central  Union  Pacific,  however,  were  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  Nebraska  was  too  wet  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year,  and  for  this  reason  offered  the  settler  hardly 
any  inducement.  In  a  great  measure  the  imperfect  work- 
ino-  of  the  Nebraska  section  of  the  line  is  now  remedied 
by'' the  Kansas  Pacific,  known  as  the  Eastern  Division,  with 
its  proposed  extension  to  the  Pacific  by  the  32nd  and  34th 
parallels,  traversing  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  ot  the 
American  Continent. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  extend  from 
Du   Luth  City  (at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
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to  Puget  Sound,  upon  the  Pacific.  The  Government 
have  subsidized  this  hue  with  a  grant  of  land  of 
23,600  acres  per  mile.  Its  route  lies  across  a  most  marvel- 
lously fertile  region,  through  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  opening  up  millions  of  acres  of  soil 
unequalled  in  fertility  by  any  other  section  of  the  States. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  railroads,  in 
reference  to  the  location  of  the  line,  states  : — 

"  There  are  between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound  and 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  500,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  upon  the  larger  portion  of  which  the  United  States 
Government  can  impress  the  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power 
of  Illinois.  It  is  the  winter  wheat  region  of  this  continent. 
It  is  a  region  of  alternate  prairies  and  pine  forests.  It  is  a 
region  rich  in  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  It  is  a 
region,  the  salubrity  of  whose  climate  has  made  it  the  sani- 
tarium for  consumptives  from  the  Atlantic  slope.  It  is  a 
region  whose  Rocky  Mountain  section,  broken  down  in  its 
formation  so  as  to  be  passable  by  loaded  ponies,  is  blessed 
with  a  temperature  so  mild  that  countless  herds  of  cattle 
range  and  fatten  through  the  winter  upon  the  natural  grass 
within  ten  miles  of  the  summit.  It  is  a  region  in  all  whose 
valleys  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and 
sweet  potatoes  have  rapid  growth  and  complete  maturity. 
It  is  a  region  so  rich  in  grass,  and  so  blessed  in  climate,  that 
it  has  ever  been  the  home,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  of 
the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  It  has  timber,  water 
power,  and  stone.  It  has  a  population  of  1,4x0,000  people, 
Illinois  possessed  no  such  endowment.  Her  inheritance,  so 
amazingly  developed  by  railroads,  was  a  garden  soil,  deeply 
underlaid  with  a  thin  seam  of  coal  and  a  deposit  of  friable 
sandstone.  She  had  nothing  else.  But  every  element  of 
wealth,  every  condition  of  social  growth  and  prosperity,  exist 
in  superabundance  and  beyond  exhaustion  in  the  territory 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound.  For  this  immense 
region,  embracing  a  part  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, and  Washington  Territory,  railroadii 
can  do  more  than  they  have  done  for  Illinois."  ,m" 

There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  this  line  of  road  on 
the  general  route  herein  described  will,  in  ordinary  winters, 
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be  much  less  encumbered  with  snow  where  it  crosses  the 
mountains  than  are  the  passes  at  more  southerly  points, 
which  are  much  more  elevated  above  the  sea.  The  difference 
of  five  to  six  degrees  of  latitude  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  reduced  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  climatic 
effect  of  the  warm  ocean  currents  from  the  equator,  already 
referred  to,  ameliorating  the  seasons  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

An  examination  of  the  profile  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  lines  between  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  Sacramento,  California,  a  distance  of  1775  miles,  shows 
that  there  are  four  main  summits  :  Sherman  summit,  on  the 
Black  Hills,  about  540  miles  from  Omaha,  8,235  above  the 
sea  ;  one  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  Aspen  summit,  about 
935  miles  from  Omaha,  7,463  feet;  one  at  Humboldt 
Mountain,  about  1,245  miles  from  Omaha,  6,076  feet;  and 
another  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  only  105  miles  from  the 
western  terminus  at  Sacramento,  7,062  feet,  whilst  from  a 
point  west  of  Cheyenne,  520  miles  from  Omaha,  to  Wasatch, 
970  miles  from  Omaha,  a  continuous  length  of  450  miles, 
every  portion  of  the  construction  is  more  than  6.000  feet  above 
the  sea,  being  about  1,000  feet,  on  this  long  distance, 
higher  than  the  highest  summit  grade  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  route  ;  whilst  for  the  corresponding  distance  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  route,  the  average  elevation  is  under  3,000 
feet,  or  3 ,000  feet  less.  The  highest  summit  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  line  is  about  3,000  feet  lower  than  the  Sherman  sum- 
mit on  the  Pacific  line. 

On  the  Union  Pacific  road,  the  profile  also  shows  that  for 
nine  hundred  continuous  miles,  from  Sydney  westward,  the 
road  has  an  average  height  of  over  5,000  feet,,  and  the  lowest 
spot  on  that  distance  is  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea ; 
whereas,  on  the  northern  route,  only  about  60  miles,  at 
most,  are  as  high  as  4,000  feet,  and  the  corresponding  dis- 
tance of  900  miles,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone to  the  valley  of  Clarke's  river,  is  on  an  average  about 
3,000  feet  lower  than  the  Union  Pacific  line.  Then,  allow- 
ing that  1,000  feet  of  elevation  causes  a  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture of  three  degrees,  this  would  make  a  difference  of  nine 
degrees.     There  is,  therefore,  a  substantial  reason   for   the 
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circumstance  now  well  authenticated,  that  the  snows  on  the 
northern  route  are  much  less  troublesome  than  they  are  on 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  route.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  will  be  no  trouble 
from  snow  on  the  northern  line.  There  are  places  where 
snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  at  the  higher 
passes  to  the  north  of  the  estimated  line  the  snows  are 
much  deeper  than  at  the  Deer  Lodge  Pass  :  and  also  on  the 
alternate  line  referred  to,  across  the  Coeur  d'Alene  range,  the 
snow  falls  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion in  the  States,  an  impression  entirely  natural,  that  the 
farther  we  go  to  the  north  the  deeper  the  snow ;  but  on  this 
line  the  modifying  and  controlling  influences  of  the  mild 
climate  which  pervades  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  interior 
along  this  latitude,  combined  with  the  greatly  reduced  eleva- 
tion of  the  range  of  country  to  be  occupied,  and  the  low 
summits  of  the  back-bone  mountains  to  be  passed,  tend  to 
confirm  the  favourable  statements  of  intelligent  gentlemen 
who  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  regions  in  question. 

The  grades  on  the  route  across  through  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  Territory  of  Dakota  to  the  Missouri  river  will 
not  be  materially  dissimilar  to  those  on  the  other  finished 
railroads  south  of  it,  passing  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City, 
Council  Bluffs,  etc. ;  namely,  undulating  within  the  general 
limit  of  about  forty  feet  per  mile,  although  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  at  a  few  points  for  short  distances,  to  run  to  a 
maximum  of  one  foot  per  hundred,  or  fifty-three  feet  per 
mile.  There  is  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the 
route  to  warrant  this  assumption.  And  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri, along  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  to  near  the  Boze 
man  pass,  there  is  no  known  reason  for  assuming  any  higher 
hmits.  In  passing  Bozeman  summit  of  the  Belt  range,  and 
in  going  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  may 
be  found  advisable  to  adopt  a  somewhat  higher  gradient  for  a 
few  miles  in  overcoming  those  summits.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  finally  determined  after  careful  surveys. 

The  highest  ground  encountered  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  is 
only  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  low  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  but   little  over  5,000  feet,  and  the  Bozeman 
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pass  through  the  Belt  range  is  assumed  to  be  about  500  feet 
lower.  The  height  of  the  country  upon  which  the  line  is 
traced,  and  upon  which  my  estimate  of  cost  is  based,  may  be 
approximately  stated  thus,  beginning  at  Lake  Superior,  going 
westward : — 


Miles. 

Average  height  above  the  Sea, 

To  Dakota  valley  . 

300 

1,200 

feet. 

„  Yellowstone  river 

300 

2,200 

^j 

Along  Yellowstone 

400 

2,500 

jj 

To  Flathead  valley 

300 

3.500 

,7 

,,  Lewis  or  Snake  river 

200 

3,000 

,, 

„   Puget  Sound    . 

500 

400 

39 

Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  2,000 

Compare  this  with  the  profiles  of  the  finished  line  of  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads.  Properly,  the  comparison 
should  be  made  from  Chicago,  the  eastern  water  terminus  of 
Lake  Michigan  of  the  Omaha  line.  There  are  on  that  route 
approximately  as  follows  : — 


From  Chicago. 

To  Omaha    . 

Miles. 
500 

Average  height  above  the  Se 

1,000  feet. 

„  Near  Cheyenne 
„  Cooper's  . 
„  Promontory  Point 
„  Humboldt 

500 
100 

485 
406 

3.300 
7.300 
6,200 
4.750 

„  Reno 

130 

4,000 

„  Auburn    . 
„   Sacramento 

1x8 
36 

4.400 
300 

„  San  Francisco  . 

.     100 

50 

Chicago  to  San  Francisco     .     2,375 

On  the  Northern  Pacific  line  there  need  be  but  two  prin- 
cipal summits,  whilst  on  the  other  there  are  four,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  about  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  highest  on 
the  northern  route.  If,  therefore,  ihe  roads  were  the  same 
length  between  the  Pacific  waters  and  the  great  lakes  and 
navigable  rivers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  advantage 
would  be  largely  in  favour  of  the  northern  route.  But  this 
actual  distance  is  375  miles  less,  and  the  equated  distance  for 
ascents  and  descents  in  its  favour  will  be  very  considerable. 
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The  first  fairly  navigable  water  for  steamers  which  is  met 
with  on  the  route  from  Sacramento  eastward  is  the  Missouri 
river,  at  Omaha,  1,775  niiles ;  whereas  on  the  northern  hne 
tlie  road  will  be  along  or  quite  near  navigable  streams  a  large 
portion  of  the  distance  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and  soon  after  crossing  them  it  will  strike  navigable 
waters  on  the  eastern  side,  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  on  the 
Yellowstone. 

The  mountain  space  between  the  navigable  streams  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  range  is  only  about  250  miles.  It  is  true 
that  the  Union  Pacific  road  runs  along  near  the  Platte  river  j 
but  owing  to  its  peculiar  character,  arising  from  its  breadth 
and  sandy  shoals,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  practicable  steamboat 
river  in  its  present  condition. 

The  position  across  the  continent  on  the  shortest  practi- 
cable railroad  distance  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
great  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  side,  points  to  this  line  as  one  of 
vast  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  value  of  which 
to  the  Government  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  The  facilities 
it  will  atlbrd  for  the  rapid  and  economical  distribution  of 
troops,  ammunition,  and  stores,  for  the  numerous  forts  on  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  along  the 
valleys  of  Clarke's  river,  Columbia  river,  and  on  Paget 
Sound,  will  constitute  an  invaluable  military  arm,  and  will 
save  millions  annually  to  the  public  treasury.  A  moderate 
estimate  of  the  mere  money  saving  to  the  country  will  show 
not  less  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  road 
every  year,  for  present  military  transportation  alone,  to  forts 
now  in  existence  5  and  more  forts  will  be  needed  to  hold  the 
Indian  tribes  in  check  as  the  white  settlements  shall  be 
iinnually  extended  over  Indian  territory — a  matter  which  is 
inevitable,  and  as  certain  as  the  ultimate  extermination  or 
absorption  of  the  Indian  race.  The  opening  of  this  road  will 
for  ever  settle  the  question  of  white  supremacy  over  an  area 
of  country  covering  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  j  sufficient  to  make  ten  States  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  be  a  favourite  and  most 
eonvenient  route  for  trade  and  travel  across  the  ocean  from 
Asia   and  the  Sandwich  and  other  islands  of  the   Pacific  ; 
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transporting  Asiatic  products  quickly  to  the  gold  regions  of 
Montana,  and  distributing  them  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Missouri,  the  Dakota,  the  Red  river,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Lake  region.  It  is  true  that  the  main 
terminus  will  be  on  Lake  Superior  j  but  connections  with  St. 
Paul  and  Chicago  are  certain  to  be  made,  which  will  put  this 
line  in  direct  communication  with  the  entire  railroad  system 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  work  was  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  500  miles  of  the  road  con- 
tracted to  be  completed  by  the  winter. 

It  is  not  saying  a  little  when  we  state,  that  it  is  mainly 
through  the  untiring  exertions  of  such  gentlemen  as  Messrs. 
Jay  Cooke,  Thomas  Emsley,  and  others,  this  great  work  has 
commenced.  $6,000,000  have  been  subscribed,  and  some 
hundreds  of  miles  will  be  running  from  the  rising  little  city 
Du  Luth,  by  the  end  of  1870. 

Many  of  the  Land  Grant  Railways  of  the  West,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railway,  are  now  prepared 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  forwarding  the  emigrants  at  low  rates, 
and  protecting  their  interests  during  the  voyage.  They  are 
anxiously  looking  to  the  influential  classes  of  England  for 
their  moral  support,  for  they  are  convinced  that  without  such 
help  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  powerless  to  better 
their  condition. 

The  efforts  of  the  railway  companies  are  naturally  directed 

1.  To  furnishing  cheap  and  comfortable  transportation  by 
sea,  and  from  the  landing  place  in  America,  to  the  Western 
lands,  under  special  assistance  on  the  journey. 

2.  To  the  dissemination  of  reliable  information  of  all  kinds 
valuable  to  the  settler. 

3.  To  the  extension  of  their  own  responsible  land  agencies 
to  England  and  Europe  generally. 

4.  To  the  sale  of  ih^-ir  lands  direct  to  the  European  colo- 
nist, at  a  low  rate,  payable  by  yearly  instalments,  with  no 
restrictions  to  selection  or  special  rates  of  charge. 

5.  To  explaining  the  laws  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
alternate  section  of  Government  land,  either  by  purchase  or 
as  free  grants. 

6.  And  lastly,  in  short,  to  offer  the  emigrant  every  possible 
assistance  in  smoothing  the  way,  and   in  husbanding  his  re- 
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sources,  so  that  he  may  make  the  most  of  them,  and  became 
a  successful  and  productive  farmer. 

The  European  offices  of  the  Penn.  C.R.  Co.,  and  those 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Denver 
Pacific,  and  the  Lake  Superior,  and  Mississippi  railways, 
are  at  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  where  every  information 
may    be    obtained    upon    Western   lands   and  railways. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  is  now  open  through 
the  heart  of  Kansas,  to  a  point  near  Kit  Carson  in  Colorado, 
453  miles  west  of  Kansas  city,  and  735  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis ;  and  the  Company  are  pushing  their  work  towards 
Denver  city,  the  capital  of  the  mining  region  of  Colorado. 
The  completion  of  this  line  opens  to  the  farmer  of  Kansas 
the  markets  of  that  territory.  The  construction  of  the 
Denver  Pacific  Railway,  from  Cheyenne,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  line,  southward  to  Denver,  simultaneously  with  the 
extension  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  that  point,  throws  open 
to  the  travelling  public  a  through  line  of  communication 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  and  South 
Eastern  States,  via  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  St.  Louis.  The 
trains  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  that  have  hitherto  re- 
turned eastward  comparatively  empty,  will,  since  this  junction 
is  forrr.ed,  return  laden  with  mineral  wealth  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  share  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Additional  extensions  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  through 
the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  the  Raton  mountains  and 
the  Rio  Granda  valley,  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  are 
projected,  with  favourable  prospects  of  subsidies  being 
granted  to  the  company  by  the  National  Legislation  to  aid 
in  their  construction.  While  engaged  in  these  works  the 
K.P.  Railway  Company  has  had  but  little  time  to  direct  its  at- 
tention to  the  large  landed  interest  it  possessed,  and  has  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Land  Company,  an  organiza- 
tion which  it  virtually  controls,  for  sale  and  settlement  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  railway  management — a  trust  which  it  is 
now  successfully  executing. 

The  London  office  of  the  National  Land  company  is  at 
No.  4,  Ludgate  Hill. 
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Extract  from  the  otficial  report  of  Hon.  James  S.  Wilson, 
ComnJssioner  of  the  U.S.  Land  office,  1869  : — 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  complettd  40,000  miles  of  railroad,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000 ;  that  20,000  miles  additional  are  projected, 
and  in  process  of  construction  ;  that  the  earnings  of  the  American  people 
may  be  set  down  at  $7,500,000,000  annually  ;  and  that  the  domebtic  trade 
is  now  nearly  J| 6,000,000,000  a  year. 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  secured  the  expansion  of  American 
power  over  this  continent,  the  public  land  system,  in  effecting  pro- 
gressive and  rapid  settlement,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  ruling  principle, 
in  its  legal  constitution  and  uniform  administration,  has  been  the 
diffusion  of  democratic  civilization,  affording  choice  places  for  homes 
to  multitudes  of  actual  settlers,  in  different  latitudes,  yet  with  climatic 
variation  fading  into  each  other  with  remarkable  serial  regularity. 
The  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Union  are  supplemented 
by  manufacturing  facilities,  and  diversified  industries,  in  a  vast  ter- 
ritory not  isolated  in  its  parts,  like  those  of  Asia,  by  almost  impassable 
mountains  and  irreclaimable  deserts,  but  dominated  by  a  matchless  river 
navigation,  and  extended  artificial  facilities  of  intercommunication.  What 
will  be  the  aggregate  of  domestic  trade  and  the  effect  upon  our  foreign  com- 
merce when  American  resources  have  been  developed !  What  system  of 
statistics  can  embody  the  commercial  and  industrial  movements  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  States  which  our  people,  aided  by  immigraticn,  will  ere  long 
plant  in  unbroken  column  across  this  continent ! 

In  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  of  Jan.  14,  1870,  urging 
our  Colonial  Governments  to  offer  greater  inducements  for 
attracting  the  stream  of  emigration  to  the  colonies,  the 
following  tribute  is  paid  to  the  United  States  : — 

The  present  state  of  things  is  this : — With  half  the  world  inviting  the 
surplus  labour  of  Western  Europe  there  is  but  one  country  to  which  emi- 
grants go  in  large  numbers,  and  which  makes  rapid  progress  by  their  acces- 
sion. The  United  States  are  the  nearest  of  these  new  fields  of  settlement ; 
they  have  an  ind  finite  extent  of  territory,  a  beautiful  climate,  a  soil  gene- 
rally good,  and  in  some  regions  of  exceeding  richness ;  metals  and  mineral 
vrealth  surpassing  computation  ;  not  to  speak  of  free  institutions,  a  political 
system  which  is  founded  on  hospitality  to  the  immigrants,  and  an  ease  and 
independence  of  social  relations  which  have  an  extraordinary  chaim  for  the 
democratized  masses  of  Continental  Europe,  weary  of  the  rigid  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  systems  of  the  Old  World.  No  wonder  that  the  United 
States  obtain  the  largest  share,  nay,  almost  monopolize  the  emigration  of 
Europe.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Irish  and  Germans  have 
poured  into  the  country  by  millions,  and  though  the  Irish  emigration  has 
slackened,  the  German  stream  flows  as  strong  as  ever.  Men  in  pursuit  of 
their  own  fortunes  will  never  be  long  bound  by  any  ties  of  nationality,  and, 
though  Queen  Victoria's  English  subjects  are  loyal  enough,  and  not  discon- 
tented with  the  order  of  things  at  home,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
with  the  advantages  that  the   United  States  can  afford,  the  masses  would 
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tend  towards  the  United  States  if  they  went  at  all.  .  .  .  The  Colonies 
will  benefit  immensely  by  the  influx  of  labour;  are  they  prepared  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  attract  it?  Whatever  public  support  (as  distinguished 
from  the  precarious  operation  of  private  benevolence)  is  to  be  afforded  to 
the  emigrant  must  be  chiefly  furnished  ly  the  country  he  is  to  inhabit  and 
to  enrich  ;  and  the  country  which  will  do  most  will  get  the  largest  share  of 
emigrant  labour.  The  United  States,  from  their  proximity,  have  been 
able  to  dispense  with  direct  assistance  to  the  emigrant ;  but  even  they,  by 
their  excellent  laws  for  the  easy  and  cheap  acquisition  of  land,  have  given  a 
substantial  bonus  to  those  who  come  to  their  shores.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  find  the  Biitish  Colonies  equally  alert  and  alive  to  their  own 
interests. 

Extract  from  a  recent  letter  written  to  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
J.  Goschen,  M.P.  :— 

During  a  period  of  something  more  than  thirty  years,  while  actively 
engaged  in  many  of  the  great  public  works  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  I  have  witnessed  the  increase  of  population  in  British  North  America 
from  one  million  and  a  half  to  nearly  four  millions,  and  in  the  United  States 
from  aboutyZ/VffH  millions  to yor/?/  millions.  I  have  seen  2,500  miles  of 
railway  and  upwards  of  40  miles  of  ship  canals  constructed  in  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  and  upwards  of  30,000  miles  of  railway  con- 
structed in  the  United  States ;  I  have  seen  the  population  of  Toronto,  the 
capital  of  Western  Canada,  rise  from  8,000  to  60,000,  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  from  8,000  to  200,000  ;  I  have  seen  new  States  added  to  the 
Union,  equal  in  extent  and  producing  capabilities  to  the  whole  of  Europe  ; 
and  I  have  seen  the  millions  of  poor  European  emigrants  who  landed  upon 
the  shores  of  America,  and  accomplished  all  this,  rise  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  independence  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

The  editor  of  "  Life  in  Normandy,"  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Times,  in  a  book,  entitled  "  A  Short 
American  Tramp,''  writes  : — 

This  is  a  great  country,  and  there  is  room  in  it  for  all  the  spare  popula- 
tion of  Europe — room  and  food,  work  and  plenty.  I  have  seen  but  one 
person  asking  charity,  and  she  was  a  blind  Irishwoman.  As  we  rush  over 
these  vast  plains  we  see  wide  oceans  of  yellow  Indian  corn,  sugar-cane,  wild 
grass,  and  wheat  stubbles,  with  occasional  islands  of  green  trees.  Leave 
the  railroad,  and  take  a  stretch  into  the  country,  and  it  is  still  the  same.  We 
drive  where  we  will,  for  this  is  a  land  of  liberty  ;  occasionally  we  meet  a 
train  of  waggons  out  on  the  tramp  as  we  are,  steering  out  into  the  wide 
world  with  human  freight  and  a  lot  of  gear  ;  they  are  farmers  who  have 
sold  their  land,  and  are  seeking  new  pastures  to  plough.  When  they  get 
to  their  new  station,  they  knock  up  a  house  with  a  few  boards,  plough  up 
the  prairie,  and  without  more  ado  sow  and  reap  and  prosper.  Near  Wil- 
mington I  measured  stalks  of  natural  grass  over  eight  feet  high.  I  have 
walked  through  acres  of  it  higher  than  my  head.  The  Indian  corn,  10  to 
15  feet  in  height,  is  like  a  small  forest,  each  stalk  hung  with  two  or  three 
yellow  ears,  each  yielding  700  to  900  fold. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Stoddard  writes  in  the  following  glowing  terms 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Western  States  : — 

I  travelled  through  the  most  splendid  country  for  agricultural  purposes 
that  1  ever  beheld,  and  which  I  fully  helieve  is  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  would  make  a  Scotch  farmer's  heart  leap  into  his  mouth  to  see 
such  fertilitj',  such  fecundity.  The  crops  were  nearly  all  gathered  in,  yet 
there  was  stacked  in  the  fields  enough  Indian  corn,  one  would  think,  to 
feed  half  Europe;  and  huge  pumpkins  enough  to  fatten  all  the  pigs  besides! 
And  there  it  stands,  and  w  ill  stand,  until  the  farmer  chooses  to  take  it  in 
and  store  it  away  in  his  granaries.  The  granaries  of  the  West  are  full  to 
overflowing — aye,  bursting  with  plenty.  When  I  reached  the  most  westerly 
limit  of  my  journey  in  Wisconsin,  I  liad  still  before  me  nearly  i,ooo  miles 
more  of  equally  cultivated  and  equally  fruitful  farm-lands,  which  time  did 
not  permit  me  to  visit ;  and  I  then  saw  what  made  America  so  rich,  so 
prosperous,  so  par  excellence  the  country  for  the  industrious  farmer  ;  that 
is,  its  risk  soils  a.nd  superb  forests,  which  furnish  timber  for  building  and 
other  purposes  in  great  quantities. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  as  follows,  as  to  the  respect 
paid  to  women  in  America : — 

Throughout  the  States  there  is  a  respect  paid  to  women  which  I  never 
saw  equalled  elsewhere.  A  young  girl  might  travel  alone  from  Maine  to 
Missouri  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  she  would  meet  with  no  annoy- 
ance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  might  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  any 
stranger  she  met.  At  times,  undoubtedly,  the  manifestations  of  this  senti- 
ment are  exaggerated.  It  never  seemed  correct,  according  to  my  notions 
of  the  "  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  that  an  old  man  should  be  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  give  up  his  seat  in  the  cars  to  a  strapping  young 
woman  as  well  able  to  stand  as  any  gentleman  in  the  carriage.  Still  there 
is  a  grace  about  the  custom.  No  matter  whether  the  woman  is  old  or 
young,  beautiful  as  Venus,  or  as  ugly  as  Medusa,  she  is  a  woman,  and  as 
such,  has  a  right  to  a  kind  of  deference  not  awarded  to  her  in  older  countries. 

The  returns  of  the  Emigration  Board  show  that  from  the 
year  1815  to  1868,  6,302,345  have  emigrated  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  North  America,  the  Australasian  Co- 
lonies, and  other  parts,  and  that  of  these  numbers  3:,758,789 
went  to  the  United  States. 

That  since  the  year  1848,  and  to  the  yeari868,i^i4,437,oo4 
had  been  remitted  by  settlers  in  North  America  to  their 
friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  (chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  emigrate) ;  .^7,520,000  of  this  amount  was 
remitted  during  the  seven  years  following  the  Irish  famine  in 
1847,  during  which  period  1,708,483  persons  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  only  368,834  to  the  North  American 
Colonies. 
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^TATES    AND  THEIR  CHIEF  PRODUCTS 
ICIAL  CENSUS  OF  1860. 


iMaize 
Names  bushels 


Maine  ...,546,071 
New  HaiQ,414,628 
Vermont  ,463,020 
MassacliuS5l5'''»063 
Rhode  Islj  458,912 
Connectici,059,835 
New  Yorh,061,048 
New  Jerse, 723,336 
Pennsylva;,196,821 
Delaware  ,892,337 
Maryland  ,444,922 
Virginia  ,360,704 
North  Cai,078,564 
South  Car,0G5,606 
Georgia. ..,770,293 
Florida  ...,824,538 
Alabama  ,761,194 
Mississipp,563,735j 
Lousiana  ,205,856' 

Texas .,521,593' 

Arkansas  ,758,665 
Tennessee,748,266 
Kentucliy,043,633 

Ohio  ,637,140 

Michigan  ,152,110' 
Indiana..., 641, 59l| 
Illinois  ....296,779 
Wiscon8iE565  290: 
Miimesoti|987,570 
Iowa ai6,994' 


Wool 
Pounds. 


975,716  1,495,063 
642,74l!  1,160,212 
919,066  2,975,54i 
665,33l! 

82,725' 

562,425 

3,564,786 

508,729' 

2,245,42o: 

36,973 

191,744 

415,529 

181,365 

87,592 

48,448' 

7,594' 

55,219 

32,885 

46,999 

11,349 

8.276 

146,027 

158,484 


Butter 
Pounds. 


Sorghum 
Molassos. 
Gallons, 


377,267| 

90,699 

335,986 

9,454,473 
349,250 

4,752,523 

50,201 

401.511| 

2,509413: 
883.473| 
427.102 
946  229 
58,594' 
681,404' 
637,729| 
296,1871 

1,497,748! 
410,285 

1,400.508 

2,325,124 


1,602,51310,648,1611 

756,908   4,062,858' 


Missouri 
Kansas  .. 
California 
Oregon... 
Washinst 


District  o|  80,840 


892,157j 

678,834 

524,857 

74,566 

4,792 


2,466,264 

2,477,563 

1,011,915 

22,740 

653,036 

2,069,778| 

22,593 

306,741]  2,681,922 

26,44l|      208,943 

4,871        20,720 

3,1801  100 


635,322 
1,834,265 
853,799 
274,952 
707,260 
401,070 
50,812 


11,687,781 

6,956,764'. 
15,681,834'. 
8,297,936. 
1,014,856. 
7,620,812 
103,097.279 
10,714,447 
58,653.51li 
1,430.502 
5,265,295 
13,461,712 
4,735.495 
3,177,934 
5,439.765 
404,470 , 
6,125,708 
5,111,185! 
1,440,943'. 
5,948.611: 
4,062  481 . 
10,000,823 
11,716,609 
50,495,745 
14,650,384 
17,934,767, 
28,337,516 
13,651,053' 
2,961,5911 
11,526,0021 
12,704,837j 
1,012,975 
3,338,590 
1,012,339 
157,802'.. 
18,835'.. 


305 
165 

360 

9.6(;5 

852 

802 

221,017 

263  475 

51  041 

103,450 

67,172 

8,207 

115,651 

485,828 

365.861 

707,416 

266,509 

827,777 

797.096 

19,253 

14,974 

,993,474 

776,101 

79,482 

100 

419 


Total  \^v  of  Horses,   6,095,588— Milch  Cows,  8.673.938— 
Sheep.  22.4S  of  Hay,  19,081,557— Pounds  of  Wool,  59,951,148 

Butter,  451 


TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRE    AND    VALUE   OF    FARMS    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES    AND  THEIR  CHIEF  PRODTTrT^ 
UPON  THEM— THE  PRINCIPAL  LIVE  STOCK  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  CENSUS  OF  1860.  ^^^^'-'-^-^ 


Names  of  States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Termont   

Massachusetts  .... 
Rhode  Island   .... 

CoBnecticut 

New  York    

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania    .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia    

North  Carolina    . 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama   

Mississippi    

Lousiana  

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio  


Caltivated 

Acres 
in  Farms. 


Cash  Value 
of  Farm. 


Total 

No.  of 
Horses. 


60,638 
41,101 
67,250 
47,786 
7,121 
33,276 


Dollars. 

6,700,765  78,690,725 

3,744,630  69,689,761 

4,160,639  91,511,673 

3,338,724123,255,948 

519,698  19,385,573 

2,504,265  90,830,005 

•20,992,950803.343,593 

2,983,531180,250,338 

17,012,153  662,050,707i437,654 

1,004,295   31,426,357;  16,562, 

4,835,575145,973,677   93,406 

31,014,900171,696,211287,522, 

23,762,969 143,301,065 150,661 

16,195,920 139,652,508|  81,125| 

26,650,490 157,072,803 130,7711 

2,949,472!  16,371,684   13,424' 

19,150,9UO|l72,176,168i27,205 

16,853,5641186,866,914117,134 

9,500,780215,565,4211  79,068 

23,136,197:104,007,689  320,62l| 

9,542,974   91,673,403101,249, 

20,355,934  272,555,054  289,548' 

19,163,276  291,496,955355,704; 

20,741,138  666,564,17l'622,829i 

Michigan  I  6,931,442 163,279,087|154,1 68 

Indiana 'lG,315,770  344,902,776409,504' 

Illinois 2  I, -245,0,30432,531,072 575,161j 

Wisconsin    j  7,899,170131,117,082116,192 

Minnesota    '  2,777,l3li  19,070,737;  17,122 

loTva i  9,429,389 118,741,405  174,957 

Missouri  19,9:Sls8I0 230,6.32,126  361,874! 


Milch 

Cows. 


147,315  452,472 

94,880  310,534 

171,698  721,993 

144,492  114,829 

19,700  32,624 

98,877  117,1071 

503,725 1,123,6342,617,855 

79,707i    138,818'  135,228 


No.  of 
Sheep. 


No.  of 

Swine. 


54,783 
51,935 
49,433 
73,948 
17,478; 
75,120 
910,178 
,236,089 


Wheat 
Bushels. 


233,877 

238,966 

431,127 

119,783 

1,131 

52,401 

8,681,100 

1,763,128 


Maize 
Bushels 


Hay 
Tons. 


Wool 
Pounds. 


Kansas 

California... 

Oregon 

Washington 
Di-^tfict  of  Columbia 


1,657,4011  11,394,184   18,882, 

8,901,740  46,571,994 160,395' 

6,212,192    14,765,355   36,600 

30'J,y07     1,116,202.     5,005 

33,056     2,989.-67        641 


673,5471,631,5401  034,26613,045  231 
22,595;  18,8571  47,848;  912^941 
99,463j  155,765'  387,756  6,103,480 
330,6271,042,046 1.589,519 13,429,180| 
228,623  546,7491,883,214'  4,743,706 
163,938  233,509|  965,779j  1,285,634' 
299,688  512,6182,036,116  2,544,9131 
92,704'  29,958'  274,314'  2,808 
234,045,  369,0611,736,959!  1,222,487 
207,134  337,7541,534,097  579,452 
130.672  180,855|  642,855  29,283 
598,086  783,6181,368,378  1,464,273 
158,873  202,6741,155,379;  955,298 
247,105  773,3472,343,948;  5,409,863 
269,215  938,9902,330,595;  7,394,814 
696,309  3,063,8872,175,623 14,532,570 
200,635'l,465,477|  374,664  8,343,185 
491,0332,157,375  2,498,528 15,219,120 
532,73l| 
193,996: 
40,386; 
188,546 
345,243 
26,726 


1,546,071  975,716 

1,414,628  642,74l! 

1,463,020  919,066' 

2,157,063'  665,33l| 

458,912  82,725: 

2,059,835'  562,425' 
20,061,0483,564,786 

9,723,336'  508,729' 


Butter 
Pounds. 


1,495,063 
1,160,212' 

2,975,54i' 

377,267! 

90,699 

335,986 


Sorghum 
Molas^fs. 
Gallons. 


11,687.781 . 

6,956,764. 
15,681,834. 

8,297,936. 

1,014,856. 

7,620,812 


9,454,473103,097.279 
349,250   10,714,447i 


28,196,8212,245,420  4,752,523  58,653.5111 


3,892,337;  36,973         50,201 

13,444,922  191,744'      491.511 

38,360,704'  415,529   2,509  4i3 

30,078,564'  181,365'      883.473 

15,065,606'  87,592      427.102 

30,776,293'  48,448'      946  229 

2,824,538'  7.594'        58,594 

32,761,194'  55,219!      681,404 

29,563,7351  32,885       637,729 

16,205,856  46,999      296,187; 

16,521,593  11,349   1,497,7481 

17,758,665  8.276      410,285 

50,748,266  146,027   1.400.508 

64,043,633  158,484  2,325,124 
70,637,140 1,602,513 10,648,161; 

12,152,110'  756,908   4,062,858; 

69,641,5911  635,322  2,466,264 


165 

360 

9.6i;5 

852 

Sf;2 

221,017 

263  475 

51  (Ul 

103,450 


775,230  2,279,722  21,159,500  115^296,779 1,834,265 


15,702 

198,8591,075,718 

53,072;      75,936 

10,634      10,162 

639  40 


332,454    333,95715,812,625 

13,123    101,252;  2,195,812 

258,228    921,061   8,433,205 

937,445  2,354,425'  4,227,586! 


128,169, 

453,523 

7,0660' 

9,836 

1,099 


168,527 

5,946,619 

822,408 

92.609 

12,760 


7,565,290 

2,987,570 

41,116,994' 

72,892,1571 

5,678,834' 

524,857! 

74,566' 

4,792 

■   80,840' 


853,799 

274,952 

707,260 

401,070 

50,812 

306,741 

26,441 

4,871 

3,180 


2,477,563, 

1,011,915; 

22,740 

653,036, 

2,069,778 

22,593 

2,681,922 

208,943; 

20,720 

100 


1,430.502 

5,265,295 
13,461,712 

4,735.495 

3,177,934 

5,439.765 
404,470 

6,125,708 

5,111,185 

1,440,943 

5,948.611 

4,062481 
10,000,823 
11,716,609 
50,495,745 
14,650,384 
17,934,767 
28,337,516 
13,651,053 

2,961,591 
11,526,0021,993.471 
12,704,S37|    776,101 

1,012,975' 

3,338,590 

1,012,339; 

157,802 

18,835' 


67,172 

8,207 

115,051 

485,828 
S65.S61 
707.416 
266,509 
827.777 
797.096 
19.253 
14.974 


79.4S2 
100 
419 


Totnl  acres  in  cultivated  Farms,  407,567,023— Cash  value  of  Farms,  §6,642,519,699— Number  of  Horses,  6,095^588--Milch  Cows  8_6/3_9o8— 
Sheep.  22.441,630— Swine,  32,508,746— Bushels  of  Wheat,  170,281,396— Corn,  827,780,160— Tons  of  Hay,  19,081,55/— Pounds  of  A\  ool,  oJ,Jol,14» 
Butter,  459,849,289— Cheese,  105,800,798— Gallons  of  Sorghum  Molasses,  7,176,042. 
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The  Dominion  of  Canada. — By  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature  passed  in  1867,  the  four  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  were- 
formed  into  a  federation  of  States  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Dominion  of  Canada;"  "  the  Province  of  Ontario,"  and 
"the  Province  of  Quebec,"  are  the  new  names  now  applied  to- 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  total  area  of  the  Dominion 
so  constituted  is  about  440,185  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1870  of  4,143,959.  Canada  proper,  in  its  two  pro- 
vinces, is  one  of  the  oldest  and  altogether  the  most  important 
colony  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  a  possession  of 
this  country  since  1759-60,  previous  to  which  Lower  Canada^ 
had  been  a  French  settlement  for  about  a  century  and  a  half. 
These  provinces  are  situatedchiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, including  both  the  lakes  which  lie  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  river.  The  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  States  mostly  runs  along  the  mid-channel  of  ihe- 
great  lakes  and  the  river.  Canada  (east  and  west)  is  about 
the  size  of  the  British  Islands,  and  contains  357,822  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  3,435,218.  The  St.  Lawrence 
is  the  great  river  of  Canada,  receiving  ni  its  course  all  the 
lesser  streams  of  the  country.  If  we  include  the  chain  of 
great  lakes,  its  source  may  be  said  to  be  the  St.  Louis  river, 
a  small  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior  at  its  westernj 
extremity ;  thence  its  course  is  through  the  lakes  north- 
easterly to  the  sea.  Its  whole  length  is  about  3,000  miles,  of 
which  672  miles  represent  the  St.  Lawrence  proper,  from  the 
lakes  to  the  sea.     Its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  90  miles,  and 
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by  the  aid  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lachine  canals 
it  is  navigable  for  the  whole  distance  of  3,000  miles,  and 
vessels  from  Europe  can  land  their  cargoes  at  Chicago  with- 
out transhipment.  It  is  computed  to  carry  past  the  city  of 
Montreal  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  to 
pour  annually  4,300,000  million  tons  of  water,  holding  in 
solution  143,000,000  tons  of  solid  materials,  into  the  sea.  At 
Quebec  the  river  is  1,314  yards  wide,  but  the  basin  below  the 
city  is  two  miles  across,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  From  this  point  to  the  gulf  the  great  river  goes 
rolling  onward,  increasinof  in  width.  Below  Quebec  it  is 
never  frozen  over,  but  in  the  winter  the  forcti  of  the  great 
volume  of  water,  as  it  ebbs  and  flows,  detaches  large  masses 
of  ice  from  the  shores  j  so  that  navigation  is  impracticable 
during  a  portion  of  the  winter  season.  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
"  all  the  phenomena  of  a  mighty  river  may  be  witnessed  on  a 
stupendous  scale,  its  irresistible  ice  masses  in  midwinter 
crushing  and  grinding  one  another ;  its  wide-spreading  and 
devastating  floods  in  spring;  its  swelling  volume  stealing  on 
with  irresistible  power  in  the  summer,  broken  here  and  there 
by  tumultuous  and  surging  rapids,  or  by  swift  and  treacherous 
currents,  or  by  vast  and  inexhaustible  lakes.  As  it  approaches 
the  ocean  it  rolls  on  between  iron-bound  coasts,  bearing  the 
tributary  waters  of  a  region  equal  to  half  Europe  in  area." 

The  Laws,  and  the  mode  of  administering  them,  are 
mainly  the  same  as  in  England ;  the  practice,  however,  is 
simpler,  and  less  expensive.  Although  they  are  mainly  the 
same  as  those  of  England,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
important  differences.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these 
are  the  following  : — The  law  of  primogeniture  has  been 
abolished,  lands  descending  to  all  children,  male  and  female, 
in  equal  shares.  Married  women  hold  their  own  property 
free  from  the  debts  and  control  of  the  husband.  Trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases  is  optional,  being  dispensed  with  unless 
either  party  desire  it.  The  Courts  are  the  Queen's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Chancery,  which  are  called  the  Superior 
Courts,  each  presided  over  by  three  judges,  whose  acknow- 
ledged ability  and  impartiality  gives  weight  to  their 
decisions.  There  are  the  County  Courts,  one  in  each  county 
or  union  of  counties,  presided  over  by  the   County  Judge. 
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There  are  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  only  taking  cogni- 
zance, as  a  general  thing,  of  claims  of  less  than  $400,  or 
more  than  $100.  Below  these  in  each  county  are  the 
Division  Courts,  presided  over  by  the  County  Judge,  who 
goes  circuit  within  his  county.  These  are  for  claims  of 
$100  or  less,  which  they  dispose  of  with  remarkable  cheap- 
ness and  etficiency.  The  judges  are  all  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  not  being  elective,  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Mineral  Resources  of  Canada  are  very  extensive, 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  gold,  nickel,  antimony,  and  silver 
being  found.  In  the  mountains  north  of  the  Saguenay,  mag- 
netic iroij  abounds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  Laurentian  series  of 
rocks  contain  immense  beds  of  valuable  iron  ore,  principally 
the  magnetic  oxide,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  The  Huro- 
nian  rocks  are  eminently  copper-bearing,  the  chief  deposits 
being  about  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  The  dreary  wastes 
northward  of  Lake  Superior  contain  stores  of  copper  perhaps 
unsurpassed  in  the  world.  At  the  Coppermine  River,  300 
m.iles  from  Ste.  Marie,  the  metal  occurs  in  great  masses  in  a 
pure  state.  The  deposits  of  gold  ascertained  to  exist  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  have  very  fully  repaid  the  labour 
applied  to  the  working  of  them.  At  Fief  St.  Charles,  nug- 
gets weighing  from  10  dwts.  to  126  dwts.  have  been  found. 
The  northern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  abound  in 
salt  spiings,  some  of  which  are  very  productive.  The  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Erie  has  extensive  beds  of  gypsum,  and 
abounds  in  asphalt.  Peat  o:curs  near  Chambly,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrencr,and  in  great  abundance  in  many 
places  in  the  province;  about  100  square  miles  of  it  extend 
along  the  south  front  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Natural 
springs  of  petroleum  have  long  been  known  to  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Canada  west.  In  the  extrerne  west  of  the 
province,  extraordinary  productive  springs  have  been  tapped 
by  boring  to  the  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet.  Some  of 
these  send  forth  pure  petroleum  30  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  yield  15,000  barrels  a  day.  They  also  occur 
in  various  other  places,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  they  are 
found  for  a  distance  of  four  miles.     The  oil-bearing  region 
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has  an  area  of  7,000  square  miles.  The  wild  animals  are 
gradually  disappearing  before  the  advancing  settlements. 
Formerly  the  whole  ot  Canada  was  a  vast  hunting  ground,  but 
now  the  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
.animals,  are  gradually  disappearing.  A  large  number  of  these 
are  trapped  for  the  sake  of  their  furs.  Deer  are  still  abun- 
dant, and  black  squirrels  extremely  so.  The  brown  hare,  a 
native  of  Canada,  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  rabbit  j  in 
winter  the  colour  of  its  fur  changes  to  white.  Swans,  turkeys, 
woodcocks,  and  snipes  are  occasionally  found  ;  pigeons  are 
numerous  in  spring  and  autumn,  also  wild  ducks  and  geese. 
Wild  bees  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods  and 
forests.  In  the  lakes  and  rivers  a  variety  of  fish  are  caught, 
the  principal  being  the  sturgeon,  salmon-trout,  white-fish, 
pike,  pickerel,  and  bass. 

The  Climate  is  exceedingly  varied,  though  on  the  whole 
■it  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  the  temperature  is 
milder  than  in  more  remote  parts.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
north-east,  north-west,  and  south-west.  The  general  salu- 
brity of  the  province  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  cloudless 
skies,  its  elastic  air,  and  almost  entire  absence  of  fogs.  The 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  most  invigorating  effect 
upon  the  spirits.  The  winter  frosts  are  severe  and  steady, 
i)ut  the  hot  summer  sun  brings  on  vegetation  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Although  the  spring  of  Canada  difi^ers  much  from 
that  of  many  parts  of  Europe ;  yet  after  her  long  winter  the 
-crops  start  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  reconcile  her  inhabitants 
to  the  loss  of  that  which,  elsewhere,  is  often  the  most  plea- 
sant season  of  the  year ;  and  although  she  has  but  a  short 
spring,  she  can  boast  of  an  autumn  deliciously  mild,  and 
■  often  lingering  on  with  its  "  Indian  summer  "  and  golden 
sunsets  until  December.  The  winter  is  hailed  rather  as  a 
season  of  increased  enjoyment  than  of  privation  and  discom- 
fort. Instead  of  alternate  rain,  snow,  sleet,  and  fog,  with 
broken  up  and  impassable  roads,  we  find  clear  skies,  a  fine 
bracing  atmosphere,  with  the  rivers  and  small  lakes  frozen, 
.and  the  inequalities  in  the  rough  tracks  through  the  woods 
made  smooth  by  snow,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  being 
literally  macadamized  by  nature. 
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Agriculture  receives  much  attention.  The  chief  grain 
crops  are  oats  and  wheat.  Indian-corn,  hops,  and  tobacco 
are  common  ;  hemp  and  flax  are  indigenous  plants,  and  can  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion; 
grapes  and  peaches  grow  with  luxuriance ;  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  squashes  attain  gigantic  dimensions.  A  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  cultivation  is  taking  place,  in  fur- 
therance of  which  numerous  agricultural  societies  are  estab- 
lished for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  farming.  Govern- 
ment has  also  from  time  to  time  granted  assistance,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  foster  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by  the 
passing  of  various  acts,  and  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
bureau.  Improved  farms  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  ^2 
to  ^20  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality  and  situation  of  the 
land,  and  the  value  of  the  houses,  barns,  stables,  fences,  etc., 
upon  them.  Land  adapted  to  farming  purposes  can  seldom 
be  obtained  from  land  companies,  speculators,  or  private  indi- 
viduals, under  twenty  shillings  an  acre ;  but  Crown  lands 
can  be  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  three  shillings  per  acre 
for  cash  and  four  shillings  per  acre  for  credit.  Tracts  of 
arable  land,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  are  still  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  for  sale  and  settlement.  Every 
purchaser,  however,  must  become  an  actual  settler,  and  have 
under  cultivation  at  least  ten  acres  out  of  every  hundred 
within  four  years.  The  purchase-money  of  the  Crown  lands 
is  payable  in  five  or  ten  years,  and  many  private  holders  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  on  a  credit  of  twenty  years,  the  purchasers 
paying  yearly  interest,  and  having  the  power  of  completing 
the  purchase  at  any  time. 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  in  1861  was  in  Upper  Canada 
$52,227  486  (^10,445,497)  5  i"  Lower  Canada,  $25,751,798 
(^5,156,259). 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  United  States  for  European 
emigrants  the  Canadian  authorities  offer  the  Crown  lands  to 
actual  settlers  upon  more  reasonable  terms  than  were 
ever  previously  offered  in  any  English  colony. 

Free  Grants  of  100  acres  of  land  are  off^ered  to  settlers  by 
the  Government,  in  order  to  encourage  immigration,  on  the 
following  conditions : — 

That    the   settler   be  18   years    of   age  3    that    he    take 
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possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  him  within  one  month  ; 
that  he  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation  fifteen  acres  of  land  in 
the  course  of  five  years ;  and  that  he  liuild  a  log  house, 
at  least  twenty  by  eighteen  feet,  and  reside  on  the  land  until 
all  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Families  may  reside  together, 
and  do  not  require  to  build  houses  on  each  of  their  farms. 

The  free  grant  lands  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  especially 
worthy  the  attention  alike  of  the  immigrant  and  of  parties 
already  resident  in  the  country  who  are  desirous  of  possess- 
ing freehold  farms,  but  whose  means  are  limited.  This 
offer  is  made  by  the  Government  to  all  persons,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  so  that  a  family  in  which  there  are 
children  above  eighteen,  may  take  up  a  large  tract,  and 
become,  in  a  few  years,  when  the  land  is  cleared  and  im- 
proved, joint  possessors  of  a  valuable  estate. 

Manufactures  are  making  a  fair  degree  of  progress.  The 
cutting  and  preparing  of  timber  for  market  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  "  lumbering,"  as  it  is  called,  employs  not  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  persons.  Government  works, 
technically  called  "  slides,"  have  been  constructed  on  the 
sides  of  the  falls  on  the  great  rivers  down  which  the  timber 
is  floated.  The  greater  portion  is  exported  to  England.  This 
class  of  exports  in  1861,  probably  representing  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce,  was  $9,572,645 
(,^1,914,529).  The  "  home-made"  goods  manufactured  by 
farmers'  families  were,  fulled  cloth,  1,394,711  yards;  flannel, 
2,827,489  yards  ;  and  linen,  2,247,377  yards.  The  trade  ot 
Canada  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  Litter  having  the  largest  share.  In  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1868,  the  imports  into  Canada  were  of  the  value  oi 
$73,459,644  (^14,691,928).  The  exports  amounted  to 
$57,567,888  (^15,513,577),  about  half  of  the  amount  going 
to  the  United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  articles  making  up  the  total: — 

Products  of  the  mine  .....  1,446,857 

Fisheries 3,357,51° 

Lumber  (Sawed  Timber)       .....         18,262,170 
Animals  and  animal  products        ....  6,893,169 

Agricultural  products  .....         12,871,655 

Manufactures 1,572,546 

Bullion 4,866,168 

MiscellancDUS 302,280 
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The  Forests  of  Canada  have  always  been  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  revenue,  affording  employment  to  the  emi- 
grant. One  of  the  most  profitable  trades  has  been  the 
exportation  of  red  and  white  pine  timber,  masts,  staves,  and 
deals  to  Great  Britain,  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  trade  in  sawed  timber  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  products  of  the  forest  exported 
during  the  year  1862  were  valued  at  f£i,;^^i,'ji;^  9s.  yd. 
Hemlock  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  oak-bark  for  tanning, 
and  the  planks  made  from  it  are  used  for  planking  roads  j 
the  red  and  white  cedars  are  plentiful,  and  are  used  for 
fencing  ;  the  birch  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  invaluable 
for  railway  ties.  Of  the  hard  woods,  considerable  quantities 
of  elm  are  exported;  the  ash  and  black  ash  are  abundant, 
and  fetch  a  good  price  for  railway  purposes.  The  maple 
tree  is  the  pet  of  the  forest ;  it  makes  the  best  of  fuel,  and 
from  its  sap  is  made  an  excellent  sugar.  Other  varieties  of 
maple,  curled  and  bird's  eye,  make  excellent  furniture. 
Then  there  are  the  beech,  birch,  butternut,  and  black  wal- 
nut, all  invaluable  for  cabinet  wares.  As  for  oak,  it  is 
second  only  to  the  British,  and  has  long  formed  a  very- 
important  article  of  export.  Then,  again,  in  the  process  of 
forming  a  settlement,  the  wood  is  thrown  into  heaps  and 
burned,  and  from  the  ashes  quantities  of  potash  and  pearl- 
ash  are  manufactured  and  exported,  their  price  often  going 
a  long  way  towards  enabling  the  settler  to  meet  the  first 
cost  of  his  land.  In  1852,  potash  and  pearlash  were  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  £"232,004. 

The  Fisheries  belonging  to  the  Dominion  are  attracting 
much  attention,  and  will  prove  a  productive  source  of  wealth. 
They  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  now  subject  to  a  regular 
system  of  licensing,  and  every  endeavour  is  being  made  to 
preserve  them,  and  encourage  their  increase.  Lower  Canada 
possesses,  in  the  river  and  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  an  extent  of 
coast  of  1,000  miles,  where  the  cod, herring,  mackerel,  salmon, 
and  other  fisheries  are  carried  on  successfully.  Whale  fish- 
ing is  also  carried  on  by  vessels  fitted  out  from  the  port  of 
Gaspe.  Average  season  value  of  whale  oil  has  been  about 
$27,000.  The  cod  fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  shore 
of  Canada;  the  herring  fishing  principally  at  the  Magdalen 
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Islands,  in  the  Ray  of  Chaleurs,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor; and  the  mackerel  fishing  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  along 
the  coast  of  Gaspe,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  There  are  above  70  salmon  fishery  rivers  in 
Lower  Canada,  which  the  Government  are  now  fostering, 
with  a  view  to  enhance  the  commerce  in  this  valuable  fish. 
The  fish  indigenous  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada 
consist  chiefly  of  white  fish,  salmon  salmon-trout,  speckled- 
trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  bass,  mascalonge,  etc.  The  exten- 
sive area,  great  depth,  clear  cold  waters,  abundant  feeding 
banks,  shoals  and  spawning  grounds,  of  the  principal  Cana- 
dian lakes,  render  the  fish  found  therein  numerous,  of  good 
quality,  and  large  size. 

The  European  population  of  Canada  consists  of  two  classes. 
The  French  inhabitants,  v/ho  were  found  in  the  colony  when 
the  English  took  possession,  constitute  about  five-sixths  of  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada,  while  Upper  Canada  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  later  immigrant  population, 
chiefly  of  British  origin.  Both  classes  have  increased  rapidly, 
especially  within  the  last  flfty  years,  or  what  may  fitly  be 
termed  the  emigration  era. 

Education  is  being  rapidly  promoted  by  the  development 
of  a  free  school  system,  open  to  all,  and  sustained  partly  by 
a  general  tax  and  partly  by  local  taxation,  and  occasionally 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  monthly  fee  for  each  scholar. 
Each  school  section  is  governed  by  an  elective  corpora- 
tion, styled  School  Trustees,  and  is  supplied,  partly  at 
Government  expense,  with,  a  small  library.  Grammar 
schools  are  rapidly  improving  in  character,  and  numerous 
colleges  and  universities  place  professional  training  and 
instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and 
science  within  the  reach  of  those  of  moderate  means.  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  enjoy  separate  school  laws  adapted  to  the 
religious  elements  prevailing  in  either.  Each  township  in 
Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  several  school  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants.  In  long-settled 
rural  districts  each  school  section  is  distinguished  by  a  hand- 
some brick  school-house,  furnished  with  maps,  authorized 
school  books,  and  elementary  philosophical  apparatus.  The 
free  school  system  is  gaining  ground  in  many  parts  of  Canada ; 
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the  principle  it  involves  implies  the  support  of  common 
schools,  open  to  all,  by  a  general  tax,  and  the  non-exact  ion 
of  fees.  Any  school  section  may  adopt  it  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Separate  schools  for  Roman 
Catholics  are  sanctioned  under  certain  regulations. 

In  Religious  Matters  the  greatest  toleration  is  allowed. 
While,  however,  all  religions  are  respected  by  law  and  by 
the  people,  there  are  strict  distinctions  jealously  preserved 
between  churches  of  different  denominations.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics  j 
while  in  Upper  Canada  the  majority  are  Protestants.  Minis- 
ters of  every  sect  are  noted  for  an  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties  5  and  in  no  country,  not 
even  excepting  Scotland,  is  there  to  be  found  so  uniform  an 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  accordance  with  strict  Pro- 
testant views. 

Emigration  to  Canada  is  continually  taking  place  from 
various  European  and  other  countries.  In  1864,  the  number 
of  steerage  emigrants  who  arrived  in  Canada  was  estimated 
at  34,779,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  4^,000  reached 
there  in  1869.  Although  there  is  no  home  especially  prepared, 
like  the  Castle  Gardens  of  New  York,  for  the  reception  of 
immigrants  at  any  of  the  Canadian  ports,  yet  by  law  each 
emigrant  is  entitled  to  remain  aboard  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  arrived  tor  forty-eight  hours.  During  this  time  many 
servants  and  others  often  manage  to  obtain  places,  and  leave 
the  ship  direct  for  a  home.  The  Government  is,  however, 
now  erecting  suitable  buildings  at  the  principal  ports  of 
entry,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  emigrants.  On  land- 
ing, emigrants  should  at  once  apply  to  the  Government 
emigration  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  them  every 
information  and  advice. 

Government  Emigration  Agents  are:  Quebec,  L. 
Stafford,  offices.  Old  Custom  House  Buildings  and  Grand 
Trunk  Station,  Point  Levij  Montreal,  J.  H.  Daly;  Ottawa 
City,  A.  J.  Wills  3  Kingston,  James  McPherson  j  Toronto, 
J.  A.  Donaldson;  Hamilton,  R.  H.  Rae.  These  genile- 
raen  will  furnish  emigrants,  on  application,  with  every  infor- 
mation relative  to  lands  open  for  settlement,  farms  for  sale, 
homes,  distances,  and  expense  of  conveyance,  demaadfor  labour. 
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rates  of  wages,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  have  settled  destinations 
should  remain  about  the  city  as  short  a  time  as  possible  after 
arrival.  Farm  labourers  should  proceed  at  once  into  the 
agricultural  districts,  where  they  will  be  certain  of  meeting 
with  suitable  employment ;  and  those  with  families  will  also 
more  easily  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  avoid  the 
hardships  and  distress  which  are  experienced  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  poor  inhabitants  in  large  cities  during  the  winter. 
There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  farm  labourers 
and  female  servants.  To  this  latter  class  especially  Canada 
offers  great  inducements,  and  every  industrious  respectable 
girl  is  sure  to  do  well.  Boys  and  girls  over  15,  carpenters, 
masons,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  and  shoemakers  are  also 
wanted. 

Wages. — Indoor  farm  servants,  who  are  generally  treated 
as  members  of  the  family,  receive  from  $10  to  $14  a  month, 
by  the  year.  Female  servants  receive  from  $4  to  $6  a 
month,  by  the  year.  In  country  places,  wages  are  some- 
what lower.  The  demand  is  constant  for  both  these  classes 
throughout  the  Province,  and  superior  servants  will  some- 
times get  higher  wages  than  the  largest  amounts  above 
stated.  Labourers  receive  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  day, 
with  board.  During  harvest-time  wages  have  often  risen 
to  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day,  with  board.  Boys  of  twelve  years 
of  age  and  upwards  readily  get  employment  at  proportionate 
wages.  During  three  or  four  months  of  winter,  farm  work 
becomes  scarcer,  and  wages  consequently  lower,  and  in 
extreme  weather  but  little  can  be  done  out  of  doors,  except 
chopping,  and  preparing  rails  for  fencing,  etc.  Carpenters, 
in  towns,  get  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  day  3  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  and  stonemasons,  from  $1.75  to  $3  ;  painters  and 
plumbers,  $1.50  to  $2.25  j  tinsmiths,  $1.25  to  $1,505 
blacksmiths,  $1.25  to  $2.00  3  wheelwrights,  $1.00  to  $1.75. 
Tailors  can  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2. 00,  and  shoemakers  nearly 
the  same. 

For  cost  of  voyage  to  Canada,  see  page  140. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Ontario  Government : — 

"  To  all  such  as  may  desire  to  mend  their  present  position, 
to  become  freeholders,  instead  of   leaseholders  or   annual 
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tenants,  to  have  a  farm  of  their  own,  instead  of  sitting  under 
the  shadow  and  will  of  a  landlord,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
leases,  whatever  their  improvements  may  be,  and  who,  in 
short,  feel  too  independent  for  their  present  position,  we  say 
unhesitatingly  'Come  to  Canada' — and  come  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  Canada.  Take  shipping  to  Quebec  or  Mont- 
real, then  take  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  for  Toronto,  and 
from  Toronto  set  out  on  the  immediate  exploration  for  a 
new  home. 

"Ontario  has  all  soils,  and  all  sorts  of  situations  available. 
If  the  free  grants  do  not  please,  there  is  plenty  of  wild  land 
to  be  had  on  the  easiest  possible  terms;  the  price  will  vary 
from  two  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  terms  of 
payment  are  made  according  to  the  requirements  ot  the 
seller,  whose  object  it  always  is  to  sell.  The  poor  man  can, 
however,  always  get  land  on  such  terms  that  he  can  live  on 
it,  and  pay  for  it  from  otf  the  land  itself;  he  is  always  sure 
of  employment  when  he  wants  it  at  from  three-quarters  of 
a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  according  to  the  kind 
of  labour  he  is  lit  for,  and  he  can  choose  his  own  employer 
at  these  prices,  and  never  need  be  out  of  work. 

"  In  the  spaces  between  the  great  lakes  of  Ontario, 
Erie,  and  Huron,  there  are  hundreds  or  thousands  of  good 
cleared  farms,  that  can  be  purchased  at  from  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  per  acre.  These  farms  are  generally  of  loo  acres 
each,  and  they  will  have  from  40  to  80  acres  cleared.  They 
have  all  buildings  of  some  kind  or  other  on  them,  and  the 
good  or  bad  quality  of  the  buildings  usually  governs  the 
price.  The  average  run  of  good  farms  of  100  acres,  with 
30  to  50  acres  cleared,  will  be  about  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  There  are  plenty  of  such  locations  to  be  had 
within  reach  of  churches,  schools,  good  roads,  and  often 
within  half-a-day's  drive  of  a  good  town  or  village,  near  or 
through  which  one  of  our  railways  passes.  Other  places,  with 
better  buildings,  and  situated  in  the  most  favoured  localities, 
will  be  worth  from  five  hundfred  to  one  thousand  jjounds 
sterling,  but  either  class  of  farms  can  be  had  in  any  number, 
and  are  well  worth  the  money  at  the  prices  mentioned. 

"The  soil  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is,  as  a  whole,  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  fertility  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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"  The  course  of  a  settler  on  new  land  is  first  to  remove 
the  forest,  then  to  sow  wheat  among  the  stumps;  clover 
and  grass  follows  (or  should  follow)  the  wheat,  and  the  land 
then  remains  untilled  until  the  roots  of  the  former  trees  are 
sufficiently  rotted  and  decayed  to  admit  of  ploughing.  It 
is  then  dragged,  and  wheat  again  sown.  Then  follows, 
without  rule  or  science,  just  such  kind  of  cultivation  as  it  is 
believed  will  produce  the  best  immediate  returns,  without  a 
thought  for  the  future.  Grain  follows  grain  as  long  as  it 
will  grow,  and  produce  even  half  a  crop.  Then  the  land  is 
sown  to  clover,  and  it  is  allowed  to  lie  over  and  recuperate 
until  it  will  bear  other  crops,  and  as  soon  as  it  will  again 
bear  grain  it  is  made  to  do  so. 

"  Thus  the  changes  are  rung  until  the  stumps  are  all  out, 
and  the  fields  are  reduced  to  level  surfaces.  Then  the  same 
system  is  pursued,  varied  by  occasional  naked  tallows,  to  kill 
the  weeds  which  this  system  engenders;  then  grain  crops 
again  until  the  land  will  bear  no  more  ;  then  rest,  and  so  on 
round  and  round  the  cycle.  As  a  rule,  Canadian,  and 
gei  erally  American  farmers,  do  not  make  one-founh  of  the 
manure  that  is  produced  on  an  English  farm.  The  want  of 
manure  keeps  the  straw  short,  and  the  hay  crops  light,  and 
so  it  goes  on  until  the  farm  falls  into  the  handi.  of  a  farmer 
who  understands  his  business,  when  the  old  system  is  quickly 
reversed  and  amended.  This  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  original  possessors  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
cleared  farms  can  always  be  purchased,  and  can  be  had  at 
prices  so  low  that  they  are  well  worth  the  money. 

"  Now  all  these  farms,  though  they  have  been  so  ill-used, 
at  once  spring  into  renewed  fertility  by  good  farming,  the 
soil  is  good,  it  has  never  been  deeply  cultivated,  there  is  a 
new  farm  (so  to  speak)  lying  under  the  old  one,  and  it  only 
wants  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  an  inch  at  a  time 
to  give  new  life  to  the  injured  but  not  worn-out  soil,  thus 
gradually  deepening  cultivation  with  a  proper  and  scientific 
rotation  of  crojjs,  and  sufficient  capital  to  enable  the  new 
occupant  to  keep  stock  in  proper  quantity,  and  in  five  years 
the  original  occupant  won't  know  his  own  place. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  some  townships  exceeds 
22  bushels   to  the  acre,  and  where  an  approach   to  good 
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farming  prevails  the  yield  rises  to  thirty  and  often  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  new  land  fifty  bushels  is  not  very 
uncommon  J  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Canadian 
wheat,  grown  near  the  city  of  Toronto,  won  a  first  prize 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  soil 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  agricultural  portion  of  Canada, 
which  comprises  four-fifths  of  the  inhabited  portion,  and  a 
vast  area  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  now  open 
to  settlement,  is  unexceptionable;  and  when  deterioration 
takes  place,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  farmer  and  not  of  the  soil. 
"  The  great  bugbear  as  to  Canada,  in  England,  is  our  winter. 
People  say,  Look  at  the  reports  of  the  weather,  how  dread- 
fully cold ;  and  then  the  whole  country  is  for  months 
covered  with  snow.  Well,  it  is  these  two  facts  that  render 
the  climate  of  Canada  so  favourable  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
frost  and  snow  make  good  roads^  such  roads  as  an  old 
countryman  cannot  imagine.  The  snow  enables  the  farmer 
to  use  sleighs  instead  of  wheeled  vehicles  ;  and  nothing  in 
Canada  is  so  dreaded  as  a  black  winter,  when  there  is  but 
little  snow. 

"  Two  horses  on  good  sleighing  will  carry  with  ease,  and 
at  a  fast  trot,  loads  which  they  could  not  go  out  of  a  walk 
with  on  a  wheeled  vehicle.  The  horses  love  the  snow,  and 
seem  to  delight  in  travelling  over  it.  The  frost  and  snow 
enable  people  to  break  a  road  any  and  everywhere,  across  a 
swamp,  a  marsh,  and  even  across  a  lake  ;  the  travel  can  be 
conducted  in  the  winter  with  greater  ease  than  it  can  be  con- 
ducted on  the  best  and  most  level  macadamized  road.  Win- 
ter is  the  time  for  getting  together  all  heavy  materials,  for 
collecting  rails  for  fencing,  for  moving  stones,  bricks,  and 
timber  for  building  ;  and  as  the  other  occupations  of  the  farm 
are  suspended,  the  season  is  fully  availaf)l':?  for  all  these  pur- 
poses. The  best  farmers  will  have  large  barns  and  cattle- 
houses  constructed,  and  in  them  are  fed  and  confined 
throughout  the  winter  the  entire  stock  of  the  farm.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  manure  accumulates,  and  some  of  our  best 
farmers  make  a  point  of  using  the  snow  roads  lor  carrying 
out  the  manure  so  made  to  distant  parts  of  the  farm,  unap- 
proachable at  other  times  during  spring  and  fall  with 
heavy  loads. 
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"  Trie  health  of  the  Canadians  during  winter  is  proverbial, 
warmly  housed,  well  fed,  warmly  clad,  and  with  good  means 
of  locomotion,  the  winter  becomes  the  most  enjoyable  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Fuel  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  suffering 
from  the  season  is  unknown  amongst  the  classes  of  ordinary 
Canadian  farmers. 

"  For  the  information  of  persons  at  a  distance,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  short  descriptive  account  of  the  months  as 
they  take  their  annual  journey  through  the  year  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"  January,  in  this  climate,  is  a  severely  cold  month. 
About  New  Year's  Day  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  pretty 
sharp  weather,  which  continues  without  much  abatement  ali 
through  the  month.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  climate  that 
extreme  cold  only  lasts  a  very  short  time,  seldom  beyond 
three  days  at  once,  while  our  usual  winter  weather  is  far  from, 
being  unpleasantly  severe.  During  most  of  it,  exercise  and 
labour  in  the  open  air  are  not  only  practicable,  but  bracing, 
blood-stirring,  and  positively  enjoyable. 

*'  February  is  a  somewhat  milder  month.  This  is  not  the 
popular  impression,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  thermometer. 

"  March.  The  rigour  of  winter  sensibly  abates  during 
this  month,  as  experience  testifies  and  the  meteorological 
tables  demonstrate. 

"April  may  be  said,  in  this  climate,  to  be  the  first  month  of 
spring.  It  brings  us  fairly  out  of  winter  j  unlocks  the  ground 
so  that  the  plough  can  gain  admittance  j  wakes  all  nature 
from  slumber  5  and  calls  man  to  the  tug  of  active  out-door 
farm  work.  Now  indeed  begins  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year,  and  it  usually  comes  with  surprising  suddenness,  inso- 
much that  we  can  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  a  transition  of 
such  magnitude  has  actually  taken  place. 

"  May.  At  this  date  anything  wintry  can  only  be  spas- 
modic and  ephemeral,  and,  let  appearances  be  what  they 
may,  '  we  know  that  summer  is  nigh.'  The  mean  tempera- 
tures do  not  rise  so  fast  this  month  as  last.  It  is  noticeable 
that  at  points  were  the  cold  of  winter  is  very  severe,  the  mean 
temperature  is  now  quite  as  high  as  at  places  considered  to 
have  a  much  milder  climate.     Thus  a  Quebec  May  is  pre- 
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cisely  like  a  Toronto  May.  The  rapirlity  with  which  vegeta- 
tion advances,  when  once  growth  has  commenced,  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  and  charms  of  our  Canadian  chmate.  The 
change  from  winter  to  spring  is  almost  magical.  No  sooner 
is  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  than  the  grass  begins  to  grow. 

"June  is  a  charming  month  in  this  climate.  It  is  a 
delightful  compound  of  spring  and  summer.  The  uncom- 
fortable wintry  chilliness  is  gone,  and  the  scorching  July 
heat  has  not  yet  come.  The  fields  are  decked  in  their  fresh- 
est green;  the  forests  are  bursting  into  leaf;  while  the  air  is 
vocal  with  the  chirp  of  insects  and  the  song  of  birds. 

"  July  brings  the  indubitable  summer,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  degree  of  heat  that,  with  occasional  most 
welcome  relentings,  keeps  us  almost  constantly  in  a  swelter- 
ing condition,  and  m^akes  our  anticipations  and  memories  of 
the  month  rather  painful  than  otherwise.  We  hail  June,  but 
dread  July. 

"  Ausrust  brings  wane  to  the  summer,  and  abatement  to 
the  heat.  These  are  welcome  and  pleasant  reflections  always 
as  July  draws  to  a  close,  but  they  are  especially  so  when,  as 
occasionally  happens,  the  month  proves  unusually  hot. 

"  September  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  months  of  the  year. 
As  June  is  a  delightful  compound  of  spring  and  summer,  so 
September  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  summer  and  autumn. 
We  have  mid-day  heat,  but  it  is  tempered  by  cool  nights. 
Indeed,  some  time  this  month  Jack  Frost  may  be  expected 
to  appear  on  the  scene. 

"  October.  The  mean  temperatures  for  this  month  are 
very  similar  to  those  for  May.  But  if  there  be  a  similarity 
between  May  and  October  in  temperature,  there  is  a  very 
decided  dissimilarity  m  other  respects.  The  air  is  not  spring- 
like. It  is  not  charged  with  the  stimulus  that  distinguishes 
the  season  of  growth. 

"  Noven>ber  is  a  month  of  very  uncertain  character  in  this 
climate.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  it  will  behave.  Sometimes 
it  begins  with  a  rough  cold  snap  that  startles  us  into  a  con- 
viction that  winter  does  really  mean  to  come  again,  and,  as  if 
to  make  amends  for  its  rough  behaviour  at  the  outset,  closes 
with  a  delightful  reminder  of  a  departed  season,  which  we 
call   '  Indian   Summer.'     Or  this  order  is  reversed,  in  which 
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4     0 

.     0  18 

8 

,,  Sarnia    . 

7     0 

.     0  18 

8 

,,  Barrie     . 

8  10 

•     I     3 

10 

case  summer  in  pretence  begins  the  month,  and  winter  in 
earnest  closes  it. 

"  December  brings  the  indubitable  winter.  Pleasant  wea- 
ther indeed  we  may  have,  but  it  will  be  pleasant  wintry- 
weather,  with  perhaps  now  and  then  a  day  so  fine  and  warm 
that  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  proper  place  in  the  year." 

fares  from  quebec  to  the  chief   towns  in  canada 
(emigrant  trains.) 

To  Richmond 

,  Montreal 

,  Sherbrooke 

,  Prescott 

,  Brockville 

,  Ottowa  . 

,  Kingston 

,  CcbufCT  . 

,  Port  Hope 

,  Peterboro' 

Emigrants  should  know  that  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
respecting  Immigrants,  that  there  are  certain  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  passengers. 

Each  passenger  is  entitled  to  remain  on  board  forty-eight  hours  after 
arrival  in  port. — Every  passenger  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  or 
harbour  to  which  the  master  of  such  vessel  engaged  t  ^  convey  him  shall  be 
entitled  to  remain  and  keep  his  luggage  on  board  such  vessel  during  forty- 
eight  hours  after  her  arrival  in  such  port  or  harbour;  and  every  such  master 
who  compels  any  passenger  to  leave  his  vessel  before  the  expiiation  of  the 
said  term  of  fjrty-eight  hours,  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding;  twenty 
dollars  for  every  passenger  he  so  compels  to  leave  his  vessel,  n:)r  shall  the 
master  of  the  vessel  remove,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  forty-eight 
hours,  any  berthing  or  accommodation  used  by  his  passengers,  un  icr  a  like 
penalty,  except  with  the  written  permission  of  the  Medical  Superintendent 
at  the  proper  Quarantine  Station. 

Passengers  and  lugs^age  to  be  landed  free  of  expense. — The  master  of 
any  ves^el  having  pissengers  on  board,  shall  land  his  passengers  and  the 
luggage  free  of  expense  to  the  said  passengers,  at  the  usual  public  landing 
places  in  the  port  of  arrival,  according  t  >  orders  which  he  may  receive  from 
the  authorities  of  the  said  port,  and  at  reasonable  hours,  not  earlier  than  six 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  later  than  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

No  boarding-house  keeper,  hotel  keeper,  or  tavern  keeper  shall  have  any 
lien  on  tl  e  effects  (  f  Immigrants  for  any  amount  claimed  for  board  or 
lodging,  for  any  sum  exceeding  five  dollars. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES. 

QUEENSLAND,      VICTORIA,       NEW      SOUTH      WALES, 
SOUTH     AUSTRALIA,     WEST     AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  is  generally  called  an  island,  but  its  immense 
size  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  continent.  It  is  very  irregu- 
lar in  form,  being  broken  along  its  seaboard  by  numerous 
large  bays,  containing  many  natural  harbours.  Extensive 
headlands  projecting  from  its  coast,  form  recesses  in  which 
•all  the  navies  of  the  world  could  be  safely  sheltered.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  2,400  miles,  its  breadth  1,970. 
It  has  a  superficial  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  with  a 
-coast  line  of  nearly  8,000.  A  great  portion  of  the  interior  is 
supposed  to  be  a  barren  sandy  desert,  and  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Stuart  go  to  confirm  this  belief,  he  having  explored 
an  extensive  sand  region,  where  he  found  red  sand  hills  in 
parallel  ridges,  perfectly  insurmountable.  The  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  continent  are  principally  along  the  eastern  and 
soxithern  shores.  There  are  no  extensive  lakes  in  Australia. 
The  Damberling  in  South  Australia  is  fifteen  miles  long  and 
eight  broad,  and  is  quite  salt.  The  most  beautiful  tree  is 
the  Australian  fern.  The  principal  river  is  the  Murray, 
which  is  navigated  by  small  steamboats.  There  are  many 
other  rivers  large  enough  for  navigation  in  the  rainy  season, 
but  they  have  too  stroig  and  rapid  currents  for  sate  naviga- 
tion ;  the  country  is  sometimes  subjected  to  heavy  Hoods 
from  these  rivers. 

That  part  of  the  island  lying  north  of  latitude  26°  south. 
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and  east  of  longitude  129°  east,  is  but  little  known,  and  at 
present  little  inhabited. 

The  Climate  is  a  varied  one,  combining  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones — the  continent 
extending  over  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  latitude.  We,  who 
live  in  northern  latitudes,  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the 
north  with  a  cold  climate,  and  the  south  with  a  warm  one, 
that  it  seems  strange  to  speak  of  the  colder  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia being  to  the  south  5  but  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  climate  is  warm  or  cold  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to 
the  equator,  and  Australia  being  south  of  that  line,  the 
climate  is  the  reverse  of  ours,  midsummer  being  in  December, 
and  mid-winter  in  August,  and  the  southern  parts  being 
colder  than  the  northern. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  gene- 
rally dry  and  healthy.  The  winter  or  rainy  season  is  short, 
and  many  of  the  winter  days  are  the  most  pleasant  of  the 
year.     In  the  summer  the  country  is  subject  to  long  drought. 

The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  a  year,  at  Adelaide, 
is  105  J  in  Melbourne,  120  5  in  Sydney,  1433  and  in  Western 
Australia,  120. 

In  the  summer  season  hot  winds  and  dust  from  the 
northern  deserts  sometimes  sweep  over  the  southern  part 
of  the  island. 

The  Gold  Product  of  Australia  amounted  in  1869  to 
about  ;£"6,ooo,ooo  :  the  greater  part  of  this  amount,  however, 
is  obtained  in  Victoria. 

The  Wool  Crop  of  the  country  is  very  great,  Australia 
being  one  of  the  greatest  wool-growing  countries  of  the 
world.  Sheep  were  first  introduced  in  1793,  and  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  island,  in  1861,  was  estimated  at 
17,000,0005  and  the  value  of  the  wool  exported  from  the 
country  at  ;^5, 000,000.  Only  about  2,500  shepherds,  and 
as  many  hut-keepers,  are  required  for  this  number  of  sheep, 
yet  there  is  a  great  demand  for  shepherds,  and  the  average 
wages  paid  them  is  ;^35  per  annum  and  rations. 

Live  Stock. — I'he  Registrar-General  of  New  South 
Wales  has  published  the  following  interesting  statement  of 
the  live  stock  in  the  Australian  colonies  : — In  New  South 
Wales  the  horses  had  increased  in  number  from  273,389  in 
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1863  to  280,201  in  1868  ;  the  horned  cattle  had  fallen  off 
from  2,620,383  to  1,728,427  ;  the  sheep  had  multiplied  from 
6,145,651  to  13,909,5745  and  the  pigs  from  125,541  to 
173,168.  In  Victoria,  between  1862  and  1867,  the  increase 
had  been: — Horses,  from  86,067  to  121,381;  cattle,  from 
576,601  10598,9683  sheep,  from  6,764,857  to  8,883,139; 
pigs,  from  52.991  to  74,708.  In  South  Australia,  between 
1863  and  1868,  the  dilferences  were  expressed  as  follows: — 
Horses,  increase  from  56,251  to  74,228;  cattle,  decrease 
from  258,342  to  122,200  ;  sheep,  increase  from  3,431,000  to 
4,477,445  ;  and  pigs,  from  58,850  to  89,304.  In  Tasmania, 
during  the  same  period,  horses  had  increased  from  21,964  to 
23,299,  cattle  had  diminished  from  90,446  to  86,598;  sheep 
had  fallen  off  from  1,800,51 1  to  1,742,914,  whilst  pigs  had 
increased  from  41,986  to  54,287.  New  Zealand  returns, 
from  1864  to  the  end  of  1S67,  showed  an  increase  in  horse 
stock  from  49,409  to  65,704;  in  cattle,  from  249,760  to 
312,829;  in  sheep,  from  4,937,273  to  8,418,579;  and  in  pigs, 
from  61,276  to  115,090.  Queensland,  between  i86i  and 
the  middle  of  1866,  had  increased  her  stock  of  horses  from 
28,983  to  52,311;  of  cattle,  from  560,19610919,414;  of 
sheep,  from  4,093,381  to  7,278,778;  and  of  pigs,  from 
7,465  to  13,529. 

The  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  powers  of  endurance, 
and  numbers  of  them  are  purchased  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  tlie  troops  in  India. 

Fruit. — There  is  no  native  fruit  fit  for  sustenance.  The 
original  emigrants  to  the.  island  found  the  natives  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  only  sustaining  life  by  eating  worms  and 
grubs  from  decayed  timber.  Since  the  introduction  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  apples,  oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  and  many 
other  fruits,  reacli  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  several 
parts  of  the  colonies. 

The  yield  of  Wheat,  maize,  and  roots  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  grain-growing  country;  but  a  full  crop  is  not 
always  produced,  on  account  of  the  droughts.  Bush  fires 
often  travel  for  many  miles,  destroying  the  grass  on  the 
sheep  runs. 

Imports. — The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  the  Auslralian  colonies^  of  British  produce,  for 
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the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1869,  compared  witli  1867 
and  1868 :— 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Victoria         

...  £-?,732,090 

£3,354,364 

£4,002,S35 

New  South  Wales    ... 

...     1,204,696 

1,749,158 

2,147  419 

New  Zealand... 

979,154 

990,208 

1,029,395 

South  Australia 

526,590 

752,641 

916,120 

Queensland 

192,302 

252,013 

263,306 

Tasmania       

153,172 

120,065 

179,862 

West  Australia 

6-.',871 

74,894 

81,046 

Total 


5,850,175        7,294,343        8,649,983 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  items 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Boots  and  shoes... 

...  £.'162.932 

£691.834 

£591,1-25 

Apparel  and  s 

ilops 

...     532,528 

605,>46 

776,153 

Millinery 

...     471,-346 

700,223 

799,028 

Worsteds 

...     215,754 

294,125 

39H,122 

Iron 

...     584,998 

611,105 

896.819 

Machinery 

...     13.5,475 

125,644 

206,668 

Beer  and  ale 

...     318,754 

350,395 

34.3,013 

Cotton  goods 

...     461,785 

651,346 

746,598 

The  following  are  the  principal  imports  into   the  United 
Kingdom  : — 


Gold  ... 

Silver  ... 

Hides 
Copper  ore 

Do.  ... 

Tallow  ... 

Wool  ... 


1867. 
.      £3,863,970 
519 

cwts.     53,944 

tons.     10,839 

„        57,3. '0 

17,574 

.     118,672,805 


1868. 
£5,236,729 
468 

38,083 

10,620 

77,000 

108,819 

135,346,569 


1869. 
£5,942,949 
2,168 

26,078 

11.324 

56,200 

147,691 

131,921,572 


The  following  on  Australian  emigration  is  from  the 
Times: — "^But  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  emigrant  for  the 
first  few  days  of  suspense  before  employment  comes  in  and 
a  chance  of  settling  is  otFered  ?  "What  becomes  of  the  new 
arrival  at  Melbourne  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  country  or  its  ways  ?  The  reply 
is  promptly  made.  He  is  taken  under  the  care  of  the  State, 
which  provides  for  him  till  he  can  provide  for  himself.  In  a 
cheerful  and  healthy  suburb  of  the  town  stands  the  Emi- 
grants' Home^  and  in  that  establishment  any  emigrant  desti- 
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tute  of  means  is  entertained  until  the  option  of  work  is  found 
for  hiai.     To  this  place  the  employers  of  labour  constantly 
resort,  and    bargains  are   struck  without  delay  or  difficulty. 
Generally,  however,  the  chief  town  is  not  the  place  for  an 
emigiant  to  stay  in.     His  aim  should  be  the  country,  and 
from  Melbourne  the  country  can  be  reached  in  all  directions 
with  the  greatest  ease.     The  centres  of  the  mining  and  agri- 
cultural industry  are  connected  with  the  capital  by  railways; 
beyond  the  railways  are  good  macadamized  roads,  with  good 
coaches  running  on  them.     These  roads  lead  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  continent  almost  as  large  as  Europe,  with  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate.     In  some  parts  there  are  enormous 
tracts  of  rich  land  with  hardly  a  tree  upon  it,  so  that  no  clear- 
ing is  required  to  fit  it  for  the  plough.     But  how  to  reach 
this  paradise?     It  can  be  reached  for  ;£'io.     That  sum  will 
take  a  mechanic  from  an  East  London  workhouse,  and  place 
him  in  the  Emigrants'  Home  at  Melbourne,  with  a  new  world 
before  him;  and  there  is  employment,  and  something  better 
than   employment,   ready  for  all  who   can  work   and    save. 
Masons  and    bricklayers   get    los.   a  day;    carpenters,   gs. ; 
builders'   labourers,  7s. ;    blacksmiths,  30s.  a  week ;  wheel- 
wrights, 35s.  to  40s.     On  the  farm  a  shepherd  may  get  his 
£"40  a  year;   a  hut-keeper,  £l^  ;  a  lad  who  can  milk,  12s.  a 
week;  and  a  general  farm  labourer,  15s.     'Common  labour,' 
is  added  by  way  of  summary,  '  may  be  quoted  at  6s.  to  7s.  a 
day.'     Nor  are  these  wages  reduced  in  actual  value  by  high 
charges  of  living.      Perhaps   lodgings   are   rather  dear,   but 
where  a  dinner  of  the  best  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  with- 
out stint,  can  be  had  for  sixpence,  living  must  needs  be  chenp. 
We  need  hardly  repeat  the  cautions  or  corrections  with  which 
all  such  accounts  as  these  must  be  taken.     Even  in  a  new 
country  the  demand  for  labour  is  limited  by  obvious  con- 
siderations, and  it  is  perfectly  possible,  at  any  particular  place 
or  moment,  to  overstock  the  market.     But  the  real,  essential, 
and  unassailable  value  of  these  prospects  lies  in  the  boundless 
supply  of  land.     Wherever  there  is  land  to  be  occupied  or  re- 
claimed, there  is  room  for  a  new  community;  and  wherever  a 
new  community  springs  up,  demands  for  all  kinds  of  service 
quickly  follow.     That  is  the  true  secret  of  colonial  wealth." 
A  return  lately  published  of  the   emigration   from   the 
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United  Kingdom  to  the  Australian  Colonies  gives  the  follow- 
ins:  statistics : — 


1863 

53,054 

18fi4 

40,9-12 

1865 

37,283 

1866 

24,097 

1867 

14,446 

Total  ...  ...  169,842 

The  total  emigration  to  Austraha  from  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  emigration  officers  are  stationed,  has 
amounted,  during  the  last  153  years,  ending  1867,  to  943,648. 
The  following  are  the  average  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
Australia : — 

Agricultural  Labourers  (married)    -        -  ^45  to  £^0. 

Do.  do.      (unmarried)-         -  ;£'28  to  ;^30. 

Bakers £78  per  annum. 

Blacksmiths £50  to  £jo,  with  rations. 

Butchers £jS  per  annum. 

Carpenters £50  to  £-jo,  with  rations. 

Cooks  (males) 15s.  to  20s.  per  week. 

Coopers 12s.  per  day. 

Engineers £13  to  ;^20  per  month. 


Farm  servants  (per  annum) 
Fencers  (wire) 
Fencers  -         -         -         - 
Gardeners       .         .        - 


Grooms           ----- 
House  Servants  (females) 
Hut-keepers 

Iron-founders-         -         -         .         - 
Well-skilled  Artisans,  generally  from 

Australia  is  divided  into  six  Colonies,  viz.,  Queensland, 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
and  Alexandraland. 


^28  to  £so,  with  rations. 
£40  to  ^45 
28.  to  2S.  6d.  per  rod. 
15s.  to  20S.  per  week,  and 

found. 
;f  35  to  £^0,  with  rations. 
£30  to  £50,  and  found. 
;£"28,  with  rations. 
IIS.  per  day. 
6s.  to  8s.  per  day. 


QUEENSLAND.  This  colony  was  organized  into  an 
independent  settlement  in  1859,  and  has  an  area  of  678,000 
square  miles,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  Australia,  with  a  sea-board  of  1,300  miles.  It  has 
more  rivers  and  small  streams  than  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  The  Brisbane  and  Fitz  Roy  are  navigable  for  small 
steamers  for  sixty  miles.     The  capital  is  Brisbane,  and  the 
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Other  principal   towns  are  Ipswich,  Norwich,   Toowoomba, 
and  Dalby. 

An  Excellent  School  System  has  been  established. 
With  religion  the  Government  does  not  interfere.  State  aid 
to  religion  was  abolished  when  the  colony  was  established  in 
1859. 

The  Climate  is  very  warm,  but  healthy,  and  resembles 
that  of  Madeira.  The  favourable  reports  in  regard  to  it  have 
attracted  invalids  from  the  other  colonies  to  Moreton  Bay. 
During  a  large  proportion  of  the  year  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
sky  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  exhilarating;  and 
the  country  is  therefore  free  from  all  epidemic  diseases.  The 
peculiar  coolness  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  latitudes,  is  accounted  for  by  the  intense 
and  active  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  this  part  of 
Australia,  and  the  absence  of  the  hot  winds  that  frequently 
afflict  the  other  Australian  colonies. 

The  Progress  of  Queensland  since  i860  has  been  truly 
surprising.  In  that  year  the  population  was  28,000,  now  it 
is  110,000.  In  i860,  there  were  41  schools,  attended  by  less 
than  2,000  children ;  there  are  now  nearly  200,  with  about 
13,000  pupils.  Nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  are  now  leased, 
more  than  13,000  planted  with  cotton,  and  more  than  5,000 
under  sugar.  Sheep  have  increased,  between  the  two  periods, 
from  3,000,000  to  9,000,000,  and  horned  cattle  from  less 
than  half  a  million  to  more  than  a  million.  In  mineral  pro- 
ductions the  increase  has  also  been  marvellous.  More  than 
200  miles  of  railway  are  in  use,  and  about  2,000  miles  of 
telegraphic  lines.  The  imports  have  risen  from  three-quarters 
of  a  million  to  two  millions,  and  the  exports  from  half  a 
million  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  The  revenue 
has  increased  to  more  than  ;^730,ooo,  from  ;^i 78,000  in 
i860  ;  and  the  expenditure,  apart  from  loans,  has  swollen  in 
about  the  same  ratio. 

The  Manufacturing  element  is  also  beginning  to  be 
developed.  A  sugar-mill  and  engine  have  recently  been 
completed,  equal  in  manufacture,  and  at  a  considerably  less 
cost  than  it  could  have  been  procured  from  England.  Coke 
has  also  been  manufactured  in  Queensland,  which  is  said  to 
be   of   better  quality  than  that  imported  from  New  South 
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Wales.  Maize-meal  of  a  superior  quality  has  been  manu- 
factured, and,  from  the  samples  shown,  they  deserve  praise 
for  fineness  of  dressing  and  quality.  Owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  this  article,  two  mills  have  been  erected,  capable 
of  turning  out  a  large  quantity,  and  the  price  for  the  manu- 
factured article  and  the  charge  for  grinding  are  very  reason- 
able. 

The  chief  Agricultural  Products  are  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, pimento,  arrowroot,  tobacco,  indigo,  coftbe,  and  rice, 
besides  most  of  the  cereals  common  to  Europe. 

Sugar  is  now  being  cultivated,  the  results  from  various 
portions  of  the  colony  being  reported  superior  to  anticipations. 
Several  cargoes  of  cane  have  recently  been  conveyed  from 
various  farms  on  the  river  Brisbane  to  the  mills  at  Cleveland, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  growers  will  receiv^e  a  satisfac- 
tory return. 

Wool  is  the  principal  export,  the  colony  being  rich  in 
flocks  and  herds. 

Cotton  Culture  is  now  receiving  much  attention,  and 
thatcroppromisestobethemostprofitable  grown  in  the  colony. 
There  is  a  growing  impression  that  this  staple  is  one  of  the 
safest,  if  not  the  most  remunerative,  that  Queensland  growers 
can  invest  in.  Confidence  is  felt  in  the  crop  as  experience  is 
gained,  and  it  is  found  that  a  family  can  manage  twenty  or 
thirty  acres. 

Coal  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  and  Bremen 
rivers,  and  copper  ore   is  exported   to  a   considerable  extent. 

The  Gold  produced  in  1866  amounted  to  ^13,218. 
The  many  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  trade,  and  greatly  heightened  the  prospects 
of  the  colonists.  It  had  long  been  believed  that  gold  and 
iron  were  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  country 
traversed  by  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
The  Gilbert  ranges  were  especially  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  igneous  rocks,  through  those  which  are  stratified,  gave 
a  reason  for  believing,  in  connection  with  other  conditions, 
that  deposits  of  gold  would  be  found.  That  anticipation  has 
been  fully  realized.  The  creeks  and  gullies  on  the  Gilbert 
River  have  been  proved  to  be  auriferous,  and  are  represented 
as  having  been  found  to  pay  with  a  more  than  ordinary  uni- 
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formity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Queensland  very  valuable  mineral  deposits  exist, 
but  they  require  skill  and  money  to  develop  them,  none  the 
less  because  the  first  few  comers  can  pick  naggets  out  of 
the  soil  without  labour  or  expense. 

The  Table-Lands  spread  over  an  immense  area,  com- 
mencing at  about  the  28th  parallel,  and  extending  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles  in  a  succession  of  magnificent  downs, 
which  are  covered  with  nutritious  herbage,  and  are  well 
supplied  with  water.  First  are  the  Darling  Downs,  then  the 
Calvert  plains,  Fitzroy  Downs,  Mantuan  Downs,  the  rich 
pastoral  country  of  the  Dawson,  the  Peak  Downs,  and  the 
fine  grassy  plains  of  the  Burdekin,  extending  north  and  east 
towards  the  Plains  of  Promise,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria. 

Darling  Downs  were  discovered  in  18275  they  are 
about  120  miles  in  length,  and  50  miles  in  width.  They 
are  thus  described  by  the  discoverer,  Allan  Cunningham : — 

"  These  extensive  tracts  of  clear  pastoral  country  commence  about  the 
parallel  of  28°  south  latitude.  Deep  ponds,  supported  by  streams  from  the 
high  lands  immediately  to  the  westward,  extend  along  their  central  lower 
flats.  The  lower  grounds,  thus  permanently  watered,  present  flats  which 
furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  range  of  cattle  pasture  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  grass  and  herbage  generally  exhibiting  in  the  depth  of 
winter  an  extreme  luxuriance  of  growth.  From  these  central  grounds  rise 
downs  of  a  rich  black  and  dry  soil,  and  very  ample  surface,  and  as  they 
furnish  abundance  of  grass,  and  are  conveniently  watered,  yet  perfectly 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  floods  which  take  place  on  the  flats  in  a  season  of 
rain,  they  constitute  a  valuable  and  sound  sheep  pasture,  with  a  most  beau- 
tifully diversified  landscape,  made  up  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  plain." 

The  Queensland  Land  Act  is  very  liberal.  It  enables 
small  capitalists  to  choose  farms  on  any  of  the  Agricultural 
Reserves.  These  reserves  contain  10,000  acres  each,  and 
are  already  divided  into  farms  of  from  18  to  320  acres.  These 
reserved  lands  are  sold  at  £1  per  acre  ;  but  this  amount  being 
paid  for  forty  acres,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  a  lease  from  the 
Government  of  three  times  as  much,  or  120  acres  more  than 
he  has  purchased.  The  leased  land  must  be  adjoining  his 
purchase,  and  only  sixpence  an  acre  per  annum,  for  five  years, 
is  required  to  be  paid.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
may  secure  the  fee-simple  of  the  leased  land,  by  paying  the 
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Government  £.1  per  acre.     Each  adult  immigrant  is  entitled 
to  a  land  order  of  the  value  of  ,^30. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  twelve  official  districts,  viz.  : — 
Moreton,  Darling  Downs,  Burnett,  Port  Curtis,  Maranoa, 
Leich-hardt,  Kennedy,  Mitchell,  Warrego,  Gregory,  Burke, 
and  Cook. 

The  Wages  paid  in  Queensland  are  as  follows  : — 
Agricultural  labourers      -         -         5s.  to  7s.  per  day,  with  rations. 
Butchers-         ... 
Bakers     -         -         .         -         . 
Bricklayers       -         -         - 
Blacksmiths     -         .         - 
Bullock  Drivers        .         -        -         ^45  per  ann.,  and  rations. 
Carpenters        ...         -         ids.  to  12s.  per  day. 
Coopers  -----         15s.  do. 

Engineers  ....  los.  to  15s.  do. 
Glaziers  and  Painters  -  -  gs.  to  12s.  do. 
Farm  Servants  .         -         -         ^26  to  ;^40  per  an.,  with  rations. 

Hut-keepers      -         -         -         -         ^30  to  ;^6o  per  an.,  with  rations. 

VICTORIA,  although  one  of  the  youngest,  and  in  point  of 
area  the  smallest,  is  in  several  important  respects  the  most 
liourishing  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Its  gold-bearing  dis- 
tricts are  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  attracting  the 
young  and  enterprising  of  the  other  colonies,  until  it  is  now 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  all.  It  was  settled  in 
1835,  ^'^'^  under  the  name  of  Port  Philip  was  a  dependency 
of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  established  as  an  independent 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Victoria,  in  1851.  It  contains 
86,831  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  con- 
tinent. Although  it  has  within  its  boundaries  the  Australian 
Alps,  the  Grampians,  the  Australian  Pyrenees,  the  auriferous 
ranges  of  hills,  and  many  salt  lagoons,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
better  adapted  to  agriculture  than  any  other  part  of  the 
continent  of  equal  extent,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  part  of 
Quensland.  The  population  in  1870  is  considerably  over 
600,000.  Since  its  organization  into  a  separate  colony,  in 
185 1,  its  progress  has  been  most  marvellous.  Its  great 
mineral  wealth  and  resources,  fertility  of  soil  and  favourable 
climate,  are  among  the  elements  which  have  contributed  to  its 
great  prosperity.  It  has  several  populous  cities,  and  possesses 
all  the  advantages  of  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

The  capital  of  Victoria  is  Melbourne. 
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General  Statistics  of  Victoria  for  1868: — The  total 
quantity  of  land  sold,  during  1868,  was  275,648  acres, 
which  realized  ^359,702  12s.  7d.,  or  an  average  of 
^i  6s.  id.  per  acre.  The  total  quantity  of  land  sold  in  the 
colony,  up  to  the  end  of  1868,  was  6,6^^^246  acres.  The 
total  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  was  48,967,803  acres. 
During  1868,  1,403  selectors  leased  303,557  acres,  the  rent 
on  which  was  .^15,222.  There  were  1,050  squatting  runs, 
the  approximate  area  of  which  is  27,034,785  acres.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  during  the  year  was  817,565 
bushels,  and  6,743  bushels  of  other  cereals  more  than  in 
1867  ;  whilst  there  were  74,949  bushels  of  oats,  3,203  bushels 
of  barley,  37,843  tons  of  potatoes,  17,792  tons  of  hay,  and 
323  cwt.  of  tobacco,  less  than  in  1867.  The  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  upon  farms  was  valued  at 
;;f  1,144,489.  There  were  136  flour  and  grain  mills,  127 
of  which  were  worked  by  steam.  The  quantity  of  flour 
made  during  the  year  was  98,809  tons.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  upon  farms  was  60,711,  and  on  sta- 
tions 7,591,  making  a  total  of  68,302  persons  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  live 
stock  :  Horses,  143,9345  cows,  181,8545  cattle,  571,828; 
sheep,  9,756,8195  pigs,  136,206.  There  were  83  stone 
quarries,  which  yielded  416,329  tons  blue  stone,  325  tons 
granite,  2,000  tons  slate,  5,085  tons  sandstone,  the  approxi- 
snate  value  being  ;^5 7,680.  There  were  107  breweries,  and 
17,156,282  gallons  of  beer  were  made  during  the  year. 
There  were  222  brick  yards  and  potteries,  from  which 
60,980,000  bricks,  valued  at  ;£"i 20,985,  were  turned  out, 
besides  pottery  valued  at  ;^io,456.  There  were  853  manu- 
factories, employing  14,253  hands.  There  were  2,651 
distinct  quartz  reefs,  and  the  ground  worked  upon  is  884 
square  miles;  the  estimated  value  of  the  gold-mining  claims 
is  ;^8,869,504.  The  quantity  of  gold  obtained  was  587,694 
ounces  from  quartz  veins,  and  1,069,804  ounces  from  alluvial 
working;   total  quantity,  1,657,498  ounces. 

Commerce  and  Railways. — According  to  the  official 
returns,  lately  published,  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  at  the  port  of  Melbourne,  up  to  September,  1869, 
was  as  follows,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
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the  previous  year: — Imports,  1869,  ;^g, 173,692  ;  imports, 
1868,  £8239,4863  exports,  1869,  ;£'8,i8i,387 ;  exports, 
1868,  ;^9,366,549,  showing  an  increase  of  ;£"g34,2o6  in  the 
value  of  the  imports,  but  a  decrease  of  ;^i,i85,i62  in  the 
exports.  A  large  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  government 
railways,  up  to  September,  had  taken  place.  The  total 
revenue  amounted  to  ;£"383,5i83  against  ;^365,8i2  15s.  lod., 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1868. 

Several  lines  of  railways  are  established ;  the  carriage 
roads  are  excellent,  and  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
graph are  in  operation. 

The  Education  of  the  young  receives  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  schools  are  established  wherever 
they  are  needed.  The  Government  grants  ^50,000  per 
annum  in  support  of  religion.  This  sum  is  divided  among 
all  denominations  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  ^9,000 
per  annum  is  also  appropriated  in  support  of  a  university. 
Melbourne  contains  a  national  museum  and  a  fine  public 
library. 

Climate  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  with  the 
immigrant.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  an  unwholesome 
climate  in  the  prospects  which  otherwise  a  new  country  may 
have  to  o&v.  From  its  geographical  position  Victoria  enjoys 
a  climate  as  congenial  to  Europeans  as  any  other  colony 
within  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  average  summer 
heat  ranges  from  6^  deg.  to  80  deg.,  and  during  hot  winds 
and  a  dry  season  to  100  deg.,  or  even  to  1 10  deg.  Thes3 
winds  are  from  the  north,  blowing  from  the  interior,  gene- 
rally during  eight  or  nine  days  at  intervals  in  each  year. 
The  etiect  of  these  winds  is  to  convert  the  grass  into  natural 
hay,  which,  in  that  condition,  is  eaten  off  to  the  very  roots 
by  the  sheep  and  cattle,  leaving  the  surface  bare.  Ex  epting 
during  these  days  of  hot  winds,  the  weather  in  Victoria  is 
never  oppressive.  Ice  occurs  in  mid -winter  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  it  rarely  survives  the  noonday  hour. 

The  Soil  of  Victoria  is  one  chief  source  of  its  wealth. 
The  rich  pastures  for  sheep  and  stock  rearing  relate  to  the 
superior  character  of  the  soil,  and  are  the  consequences  of 
it.  Comparatively  little  was  done  in  agriculture  tor  twenty- 
live  years,  until  in  1866,  when  Government  began  to  increase 
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facilities  for  acquiring  ar.d  cultivating  the  public  lands.  In 
1857  there  were  but  180,000  acres  under  the  plough  j  in 
1866  the  area  had  increased  to  530,000  acres.  The  principal 
crops  have  been  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  and  green 
forage  for  cattle.  About  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cultivated 
land  in  1866  was  under  wheat.  The  yield  of  wheat  for  that 
year  was  about  3,000,000  bushels,  giving  about  I9'67  to  the 
acre.  The  yield  of  oats  was  about  22  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  most  fertile  lands  are  the  rich  valleys  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers. 

Vine  Growing  promises  to  rank  high  among  the  indus- 
tries of  Victoria.  In  18 ji  a  considerable  breadth  of  land 
was  put  under  vines,  and  a  very  drinkable  white  wine  was 
made.  The  gold  discoveries  arrested  this  movement,  which 
in  after  years  has  been  resumed  with  great  activity  and  suc- 
cess. There  were  in  1867,  4,051  acres  under  the  vine,  with 
a  yield  of  about  200,000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  Appropriation  of  Land  is  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  emigrant  who  purposes  to  engage  in  agriculture. 
The  area  of  the  colony  amounts  to  55,571,840  acres.  In 
1866  the  amount  in  occupation  was  6,785,225  acres,  and  the 
number  of  holdings  was  20,063,  ^^  ^"  average  of  about  336 
acres  to  each  owner  of  the  soil.  Of  the  area  occupied 
5,000,000  acres  were  enclosed  with  a  view  to  cultivation. 
The  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands  is  now  regulated  by  the  Acts 
of  1862  and  1865.  Leases  may  now  be  obtained  of  the  land  in 
small  quantities  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes.  Until 
purchase  is  effected  a  rent  of  2s.  per  annum,  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent,  on  the  upset  price  of  the  land,  is  exacted.  The 
tenure  under  rent  may  be  continued  for  seven  years, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  purchase  is  com- 
pulsory at  the  rate  of  ^i  per  acre.  Only  640  acres  can 
be  leased  to  any  individual  in  any  one  year.  During  the 
year  1869,  158,354  acres  of  land  were  taken  up  by  3,990 
persons.  In  the  agricultural  areas,  303,117  acres  had 
been  applied  for,  and  2,261,959  acres  were  open  for  leasing 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1869.  The  sales  by  auction 
consisted  of  191,980  acres  of  land,  realizing  £"275,776  i8s. 
270,475  acres  of  commonage  are  available  for  farming  and 
gold  fields,  and    the    total    land  -  revenue    for    1869   was 
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£8jo,/\.g'j  4s.  gd.  Taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony  and  its  vast  resources,  the  new  land  law- 
is  certainly  as  liberal,  and  perhaps  more  liberal,  than  that  of 
any  other  colony.  A  home  is  offered  to  all,  and  any  quantity 
of  land  up  to  320  acres,  for  £1  per  acre,  with  ten  years  to 
pay  the  purchase  money  in.  This  should  certainly  induce  a 
healthy  stream  of  immigration,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  labour  is  scarcer  and  wages  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  for  years  past,  that  ail  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
far  cheaper  than  in  England. 

Gold  Mining  may  be  termed  one  of  the  skilled  occu- 
pations of  the  colony.  It  consists  of  two  great  branches 
— washing  from  the  dehris,  or  the  crushing  of  the  auriferous 
rock  by  machinery.  By  the  means  of  improved  machinery 
quartz-crushing  has  been  steadily  rising  to  the  position  of  a 
comparatively  regular  and  sure  source  of  income.  There  are 
18,523,947  acres  open  to  the  miner,  over  nearly  every  part  of 
which  occur  auriferous  quartz  veins  and  auriferous  alluviums  ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866  only  464,000  acres,  or 
little  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole,  had  been  opened 
up. 

Labour. — The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  in  Vic- 
toria : — For  artisans  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  los.  per 
day  of  eight  hours  ;  cabinet-makers,  iron-founders,  and  me- 
chanical engineers,  12s.  and  14s.,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  to  be  performed 3  builders*  labourers  receive  ys., 
and  pick  and  shovel  men  6s,  per  day  5  good  tailors,  .^3  and 
s^?)  15s-  per  week  5  tailoresses  earn  30s.  and  40s.,  and 
machinists  20s.  and  30s.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers 
fluctuate  according  to  the  period  of  the  year.  When  the 
ingathering  of  the  hay  and  corn  harvests  have  both  been 
actively  proceeded  with,  harvest  men  have  refused  to  go  to 
work  for  less  than  ^2  per  week  and  their  rations,  which 
means  three  substantial  meals  a  day,  with  meat  at  each,  and 
in  some  of  the  remoter  districts  the  farmers  have  to  accede 
to  ^3  a  week  and  rations.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
a  wage  rate  of  los.  per  day  represents  a  far  greater  purchas- 
ing power,  with  respect  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  than 
the  same  sum  does  in  England.  The  best  wheaten  bread  is 
6d.  per  4-lb.  loaf 3  beef,  3d.  to  6d.  per  Ib.j  mutton,  i|d.  to 
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4d.  J  fresh  butter,  gd.  to  is.  j  cheese,  6d.  to  lod.  A  main 
line  of  railway  is  just  about  commencing  to  the  northern 
limit  of  the  colony,  and  for  some  years  the  colony  will  be 
engaged  in  the  work  of  railway  extension,  so  that,  with  the 
settlement  that  is  rapidly  taking  place,  there  must  be  a 
constant  and  increasing  demand  for  labour  of  almost  every 
description  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  This  colony  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  continent,  between  latitude  30°  and  37°,  and  is  the 
oldest  settled  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  occupied  por- 
tion embraces  about  54,000  square  miles.  It  contains  a 
large  variety  of  flowering  plants,  many  of  which  have  been 
transplanted  to  England.  There  is  no  inland  navigation  of 
importance,  but  railways  are  being  built. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  in  his  Colonial  Handbook,  says  : — 

"  The  history  ot"  New  South  Wales,  if  brief,  is  eventful,  and 
there  are  three  distinct  eras,  which  mark  its  progress  from  a 
miserable  convict  station  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
provinces  of  the  British  empire.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  Penal  Age,  when  its  existence  depended  solely  on  the 
support  of  the  mother-country.  The  second,  or  Pastoral 
Age,  commences  with  the  opening  of  the  colony  to  emi- 
grants, who  quickly  rendered  it  a  self-supporting  community; 
and  the  third  dates  from  the  impetus  recently  given  to  its 
development  by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  may  really  be 
styled  its  Golden  Age.  Gold  was  discovered  late  in  1851, 
and  the  mother-country  having  at  last  adopted  a  more  wise 
and  liberal  policy  towards  its  colonies,  the  struggles  of  the 
colonists  to  obtain  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs 
were  crowned  by  the  grant  of  a  constitution  which  came  in 
force  in  1856,  and  with  it  a  new  era,  political,  social,  and 
commercial,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  commenced. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  seaport  town  in  the  world  in  which 
order  and  decorum  are  more  observable  than  in  the  city  of 
Sydney.  There  are  numerous  hospitals,  asylums,  and  chari- 
table institutions  either  supported  by  the  Government  or  by 
private  munificence,  for  which  the  colonists  are  proverbial. 

"An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  1862,  whereby 
Government  aid  is,  for  the  future,  withheld  from  all  sects. 
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but  the  interests  of  all  existing  incumbents  are  protected. 
There  are  in  the  colony  396  registered  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations, 576  churches  and  chapels,  aftbrding  accom- 
modation, for  117,633  persons,  the  average  attendance  being 
98,382,  922  dwellings  or  public  buildings  used  for  public 
worship,  and  588  Sunday-schools,  which  are  attended  by 
above  35,500  children.  There  are  1,069  ordinary  schools 
throughout  the  colony,  at  which  about  53,500  scholars 
receive  instruction  daily.  The  higher  branches  of  education 
are  amply  provided  for  by  the  University  of  Sydney,  the 
splendid  Grammar  School  at  Sydney,  and  388  private 
schools.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  State,  at  a 
cost  of  ^60,000;  and  the  University  enjoys  from  the  same 
source  an  annual  endowment  of  ^5,000.  Towards  the  two 
affiliated  colleges,  private  munificence  has  contributed  nearly 
^50,000,  and  the  State  has  given  ,^40,000,  besides  an. 
annual  endowment  of  ,^t,ooo,  viz.,  ,^500  to  each.  The 
Sydney  Grammar  School  has  been  built  at  the  public  cost, 
and  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^1,500.  At  the  date  of 
the  census,  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  was 
144,  and  the  private  schools  amount  to  more  than  400,  at- 
tended by  about  10,000  pupils. 

"  The  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales  is  highly  spoken  of  by  persons  who  have  visited  it. 
The  levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  balls  of  Government  House 
not  only  collect  a  goodly  assemblage  of  fashionable  and 
elegant  people,  but  give  a  tone  of  propriety  to  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  rest  of  society,  which  otherwise  would  be 
too  liable,  in  a  new  and  prosperous  community,  to  indulge 
in  extravagance,  both  as  regards  taste  and  expenditure.  In 
these  respects,  the  influence  of  the  Governor  and  his  family 
are  important;  and  in  this  colony  they  have  been  nobly 
seconded  by  the  example  of  the  leading  families,  whose 
wealth  and  intellectual  qualities  do  it  so  much  honour.  A 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  most  agreeably  impressed  with  the 
wealth,  liberality,  and  intelligence  which  characterises  the 
society  of  Sydney,  and  the  estates  and  homesteads  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  country  districts.  Many  persons  will  be 
surprised  to  be  told  that  some  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
suburban    palaces    are   gentlemen    in    receipt   of  incomes 
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varyincr  from  ^20,000  to  a^40>ooo  ^  J^^^'  ^"^  ^\^^  ^°"?® 
of  these  Australian  millionaires  are  'sons  of  the  soil, 
who  have  never  been  out  of  the  colony." 

The  Climate  is  very  temperate  and  healthy  5  and  there 
is  no  country  ia  the  world  where  people  can  live  exposed  to 
the  weather  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  so  little  incon^^- 
nience,  as  in  the  gold  diggings  of  New  South  Wales  and  the 
adjoining  colony,  Victoria.  ,      .     - 

In  Minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tui, 
and  coal,  this  colony  has  the  elements  of  great  wealth.  Ihe 
gold  deposits  are  believed  to  be  as  rich  as  those  of  Victoria, 
but  they  have  been  comparatively  little  worked.  It  was 
tirst  discovered  in  1857.  The  weekly  yield  from  the  mines 
for  ten  years  past  has  averaged  over  4,500  ounces,  thus 
making  the  earnings  of  the  gold-mining  population  Ai(),ooo 
weekly.  Eight  copper  mines  have  also  been  opened  witk 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Diamonds  have  been  found  along  the  greater  extent  ot 
the  Reedy  Creek,  at  Eldorado  woolshed,  and  higher  up  at 
Wooracre.  An  extensive  area  of  ground  has  been  taken  up 
on  the""  Cudgegory  River,  New  South  Wales,  the  only 
locality  as  yet  on  which  diamond  mining  has  been  prosecuted 
on  a  laro-e  scale  in  the  colony.  The  Australian  Diamond 
Company  have  so  much  confidence  in  their  enterprise,  that 
they  have  resolved  on  working  their  gem  manufactory  by- 
steam,  and  have  dispatched  a  steam  engine  to  the  spot.  A 
diamond,  stated  to  weigh  three  carats,  was  discovered  at 
Sebastopol  by  a  party  of  mariners. 

Sheep  Farming  is  one  of  the  main  sources  ot  the  pros- 
perity  of  this  colony  ;  and  of  the  export  of  wool,  amounting 
annually  to  one  hundred  million  lbs.  from  Australia,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  amount  is  fiom  New  South  Wales.  The 
sheep  farmers  are  generally  of  a  wealthy  class. 

Of  Agricultural  Productions,  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief,  and  when  the  season  is  not 
too  dry  the  yield  is  abundant.  Tobacco  is  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  principally  used  as  a 
sheep- wash.  ,   ,    ,  j        \ 

The  Exports  are  principally  gold,  wool,  hides,  and  coaU 
The  latter  is  easily  obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  an  impor- 
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tant  trade  is  now  established  in  conveying  it  to  India,  China, 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The  total  product  of  the 
coal  mines  during  ten  years  has  been  1,780,000  tons;  New- 
castle alone  raises  20,000  tons  weekly.  I'allow,  leather,  and 
preserved  meats,  also  form  important  articles  of  export. 

The  Public  Schools  are  supported  by  the  Government, 
at  an  expense  of  ,5^90,000  per  annum.  With  a  population  of 
300,000,  there  were  in  i860,  798  schools  in  the  colony, 
which  were  attended  by  34,767  pupils. 

Sydney,  the  capital,  is  a  tine  city,  of  75,000  population, 
situated  about  seven  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson. 
The  harbour,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  for  seven  miles  above  the  town,  and  is 
finely  sheltered. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Pazamatta,  Bathurst,  Gould- 
burn,  Maitland,  Newcastle,  Grafton,  Armidale,  and  Albury, 
varying  in  population  from  about  4,000  to  10,000. 

The  Lands  are  sold  upon  two  conditions  of  sale — one  at 
a  fixed  price  in  limited  quantities,  and  the  other  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  auction,  in  unlimited  quantities. 

Emigration,  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  "  passage  certificates,''  issued  under  colonial 
regulations.  The  emigrant  ship,  on  its  arriv^al,  is  immediately 
visited  by  the  agent  for  immigration,  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  passengers  and  the  places  of  their  destination.  The 
payments  made  on  account  of  these  "  passage  certificates"  to 
the  importing  shipowners  by  the  emigrants  are,  for  each 
male  under  12  years,  ^4;  12  and  under  40,^^7;  40  and 
under  50,  ^^9  ;  all  above  50,  .^12.  For  each  female,  ,^3, 
.^4,  ^y,  and  ^12,  according  to  age.  The  nominees  in  each 
case  must  be  mechanics,  domestic  servants,  or  persons  of 
the  labouring  classes,  in  good  health,  and  of  good  moral 
character.  The  demand  for  labour  in  the  colony  is  briskest 
for  female  domestic  servants,  farm  labourers,  and  shepherds. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  The  surface  of  this  colony  is 
generally  traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  none  of  which  obtain 
a  greater  elevation  than  about  3,000  feet.  It  has  a  coast  line 
of  about  1,500  miles.  The  country  is  more  pastoral  than 
agricultural,  although  the  ordinary  grain  crops  are  produced 
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with  the  greatest  success  in  many  localities.  The  grape  vine 
flourishes  in  most  parts,  and  is  now  receiving  much  attention. 
The  north  part  has  a  fertile  soil,  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  produce,  but  it  is  as  yet  scarcely  inhabited.  Hot 
winds  occasionally  blow  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February,  and  March.  The  deficiency  of  running 
water  in  the  colony  is  something  remarkable.  On  one  part 
of  the  coast,  for  1,200  miles,  scarce  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  colony  was  settled  or  colonized 
on  the  plan  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  His  theory  was, 
that  "  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown,  although  entirely  value- 
less prior  to  the  application  of  labour  and  capital,  acquire 
value  according  as  these  elements  are  applied  to  them,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, will  surifice  to  defray  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
labour  required  for  their  cultivation,  at  the  same  time  releasing 
the  mother-country  from  the  pressure,  of  able-bodied  pauper- 
ism." The  dirticulties,  delays,  and  expense  attending  the 
conveyance  of  land  in  England  do  not  exist  here.  Under  an 
Act  known  as  the  "Torrens  Act,"  the  land  is  rendered  easy 
of  transfer,  mortgage,  and  settlement. 

General  Statistics  for  1869. — The  following  figures 
are  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1869:  There  are 
23,441,200  acres  comprised  in  the  colony.  The  extent  of 
land  in  the  possession  of  freeholders  amounted  to  2,270,079 
acres,  being  an  increase  of  92,138  acres  for  the  year.  The 
area  enclosed  increased  929,196  acres.  533)035  acres  were 
sown  with  wheat,  from  which  5)  173,970  bushels  were 
reaped,  or  an  average  of  g^  bushels  per  acre.  Barley, 
21,244  acres,  yield  311,142  bushels ;  oats,  4,210  acres,  yield 
59,213  bushels.  Hay,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  acre- 
age, say  from  97,432  acres  in  1867 — 8  to  106,644  acres  in 
1868 — 9,  producing  113,167  tons.  Potatoes,  a  decrease  from 
2,701  acres  and  6,538  tons  to  2,684  acres  and  6,335  tons. 

The  Educational  System  is  modelled  on  the  Irish 
national  plan.  There  is  no  state  aid  to  religion  in  the 
colony. 

The  Copper  Mines  are  the  greatest  source  of  wealth. 
The  Burra-Burra  mine,  at  Mount  Brian,  was  discovered  in 
1842.     The  vein  is  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  of  great  extent. 
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The  ore  contains  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  copper.  Over 
twenty  other  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  vahie  of  the  annual  production 
of  the  metal  now  exceeds  ;^400,ooo. 

The  Wages  of  labour  rule  high  even  among  colonial 
Tales.  A  very  common  sum  is  half  a  guinea  a  day  for  the 
trades  that  find  occupation  in  a  new  settlement.  Shepherds 
receive  board  and  lodging,  and  about  £^o  a  year,  and  good 
farm  servants  from  £^c^  to  £52.  Married  couples  com- 
mand ;^6o  to  ;£"68  a  year,  male  domestic  servants  receive  as 
high  as  ;;^45  and  found,  and  females  ;^22  to  ;f  24.  Miners 
have  arrived  in  too  great  numbers,  and  the  ordinary  labour 
market  is  fully  supplied.  Good  female  servants  are  in  de- 
mand. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  labour  : — 

Agricultural  Labourers  (married)    -         -  6s.  per  day. 

Do.  do.     (unmarried)  -        -  20s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

Bakers    -         - 20s.  to  38s.         do. 

Brewers  -------  40s.  to  60s.         do.' 

Brickmakers    ------  20s.  per  1000. 

Bricklayers      -         -         -         -         -         -  gs.  to  12s.  per  day. 

Blacksmiths    - 7s.  to  los.       do. 

Carters -  ^  ^^°  *°  ^3°  per  annum, 

1     Board  and  Lodging. 
Carpenters       -         -         -         -         -         -         gs.  to  los.  per  day. 

Cabinetmakers         -         -         -         -         -         8s.  to  gs.         do. 

Cooptrs  -------         8s.  do. 

Engineers 13s.  to  15s.     do. 

Farm  Servants 20s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

Gardeners        ------         ^20  to  £'25  per  annum. 

Millers    -------         IDS.  to  i2s.  per  day. 

PlouL'hmen      ------         gs.  to  los.        do. 

Saddlers ys.  to  gs.  do. 

Shoemakers     -         -         -         -         -         -         7s.  to  gs.  do. 

Shepherds ^30  to  ;^45  per  annum, 

^  i    iJoard  and  Lodging. 
Tailors    -         -         -         -         -         -         -         gs.  to  los.  per  day. 

Wheelwrights io3.  to  12s.      do. 

Females. 

Barmaids         -  -  ^26  to  ;£'40  per  annum,  Board  and  Lodging. 

Dairymaids      -  -  £2^  to  £26  do.  do. 

Housemaids    -  -  ^18  to  /21  do.  do. 

Nurserymaids  -  ;£^20  to  ;^23  do.  do. 
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WEST  AUSTRALIA.  This  colony  was  settled  in 
1829,  and  for  many  years  was  known  as  Swan  River.  It 
has  a  length  of  1,200  miles,  and  a  breath  of  800  5  but  only 
a  small  portion  is  as  yet  occupied.  One  cause  of  its  slow 
progress  is  that  much  of  the  settled  portion  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  capitalists.  Of  369,000  acres  leased,  2jo,ooo  are  held 
by  thirty-eight  persons.  Where  such  a  land  monopoly  exists, 
.there  is  but  little  encouragement  for  emigrants  who  desire 
to  become  freeholders. 

Agricultural  Products. — Maize  and  potatoes  ripen, 
and  the  latter  crop  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  Apples, 
pears,  oranges,  bananas,  ligs,  peaches,  apricots,  melons,  and  the 
vine  grow  luxuriantly,  and  may  be  seen  ripening  at  the  same 
time.  The  colony  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  on  the  cultivation  of  which  much  attention  is  bestowed, 
and  which  is  likely  to  prove  very  remunerating.  English  and 
tropical  vegetables  and  fruits  are  largely  cultivated,  and  yield 
profusely.  Some  attention  is  being  devoted  to  dried  fruits, 
and  specimens  of  figs  and  raisins  have  been  received,  which 
are  little  inferior  to  those  imported  from  Europe. 

The  liberal  terms  of  the  Government  for  the  recently 
explored  portions  no  doubt  will  attract  emigrants.  They 
are  as  follows  :  "  Permission  will  be  granted  to  an  appli- 
cant to  settle,  with  free  pasturage  for  the  number  of  stock 
named  in  his  application,  for  one  year.  The  applicant  will 
be  allowed  during  that  year  to  select  runs  not  exceeding,  for 
one  station,  100,000  acres  in  extent.  Such  runs  will  be 
granted  rent  free  tor  the  three  following  years,  during  which 
leases  for  eight  years  will  be  granted  for  portions  of  such 
runs  to  the  individual  holding  them — not  more  than  20,000 
acres  being  comprised  in  one  lease.  For  each  lease  a  fee  of 
^5  will  be  payable  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the  first 
four  years  a  rent  of  5s.  per  t,ooo  acres  per  annum,  and  tor 
the  last  four  years  a  rent  of  los.  per  1,000  acres  per  annum. 
Lands  within  two  miles  of  the  sea-coast  will  be  let  on  annual 
license."  By  the  government  land  regulations,  country  lands 
are  to  be  sold  at  10s.  an  acre,  and  in  lots  of  not  less  than 
forty  acres.  Town,  suburban,  and  mineral  lots  are  to  be  sold 
by  auction.  The  price  for  mineral  lands  is  to  be  not  less  than 
^i  per  acre,  payable  in  three  yearly  instalments. 
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The  Climate,  as  stated  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It 
is  subject  to  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  health  of 
the  colonists  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weather  night 
or  day.  Snow  and  ice  are  seldom  if  ever  seen.  I  doubt, 
says  the  secretary,  if  any  portion  of  the  world  is  better 
suited  to  the  English  constitution. 

The  cost  of  passages  to  Western  Australia  from  London 
is — cabin,  from  ;^40  to  ;^8o  5  intermediate,  from  £20  to 
£2^  ;  steerage  (with  provisions),  ;^i8  to  ;^20. 

Extension  of  Settlements. — The  following  is  from 
a  recent  Melbourne  paper  : — 

"  Settlements  have  now  been  formed  fro-n  Rockhampton  to  Somerset, 
on  the  York  peninsula,  from  Cooper's  Creek  up  and  along  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  thus  adding  immensely  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
available  territory  of  the  British  dominions  in  Australia.  The  example 
set  by  these  enterprises  in  the  east  was  soon  followed  by  South  Australia  ; 
and  fine  runs  are  continually  being  opened  towards  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  nlong  the  track  originally  laid  out  by  the  indomitable  pluck  of 
M'Dougal  Stuart.  Western  Australia,  apparently  nut  so  favourably 
situated  as  her  sister  colonies  on  the  east  coast,  is  struggling  hard  for  an 
extension  cf  her  territory,  both  towards  east  and  north;  and  one  of  her 
most  recent  achievements — the  successful  occupation  of  the  Imd  round 
Nicol  Bay  and  along  the  Fortescue  and  Ashburton  rivers — places  it  ^  eyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  that  the  no  th-west:-rn  coast  will  one  day  likewise 
become  a  fine  settlement.  In  the  far  north,  on  the  shores  of  the  Van 
Diemen's  gulf,  the  efforts  to  establish  new  settlements  liave  not  been 
crowned  with  equal  success;  for  only  a  short  time  ago  the  South 
Austra  ian  branch  colony  at  Adam's  Bay,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  three 
years,  had  to  be  abandon  d  again.  The  same  government  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  succeeded  in  discovering  an  excel'ent  harbour  and  starting- 
point  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  round  the  Gr^at  Australian  B  ght, 
which,  though  on  Western  Australian  terri;ory,  wii.  ultimately  prove  of 
great  importance  also  to  the  western  distric  s  of  South  Australia.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  efforts  and  explorations,  there  still  remains  a  vast 
territory  between  Cambridge  Gulf  in  the  north  imd  the  Australian  Bight 
entirely  unknown.  The  successful  settlement  of  fhe  north-western  sea- 
board will  depend  ultimat.ly  on  the  progress  made  in  the  exploration  and 
occupation  of  the  western  interior;  for  so  long  as  there  still  remains  an 
unknown  territory  of  a  million  of  square  miles  betveen  the  eastern  and 
western  colonies,  there  is  little  hope  tnat  the  latter  can  attain  to  a  really 
prosperous  condition.  But  let  the  communication  once  be  fairly  e  tab- 
lished,  and  there  ca-i  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  give  an  enormous  impulse 
tj  the  ])rogress  of  ev.'ry  one  of  the  colonies." 
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NEW  ZEALAND   AND   TASMANIA. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands,  containing  an  area 
of  101,150  square  miles,  or  58,000,000  acres,  and  lying  about 
J, 200  miles  south-east  of  Australia.  The  North  Island  is 
well  watered,  has  several  excellent  harbours,  and  is  the  best 
adapted  to  cultivation,  the  soil  being  generally  fertile  and  well 
wooded,  and  the  face  of  the  country  more  level  than  on 
South  Island  and  Stuart's  Island.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  viz.,  Auckland, Taranaki,  Wellington,  Hawke's 
Bay,  in  the  North  Island ;  and  Nelson,  Marlborough, 
Canterbury,  Otago,  and  Southland,  in  the  South  Island, 
formerly  called  "Middle  Island."  The  provinces  are 
governed  by  superintendents,  and  a  Provincial  Council 
elected  by  the  people,  and  each  province  contributes  a 
share  of  members,  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Every 
owner  of  a  freehold  worth  ^50,  and  every  tenant  house- 
holder at  ^5,  and  in  the  towns  at  ,^io,  is  entitled  to  a  vote, 
and  is  eligible  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  is  a 
well-organized  government,  a  well-defined  state  of  society,  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  without  the  fierce  struggle  for  bread 
that  exists  in  Europe.  The  streams  of  New  Zealand  are  fed 
in  the  summer  by  melted  snow  from  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior, and  are,  therefore,  never  dry  like  many  of  those  in 
Australia ;  neither  is  it  subject  to  floods  or  drought,  there 
being  no  extremes  of  "wet  seasons"  and  "dry  seasons," 
but,  as  in  England,  there  are  frequent  showers  throughout 
the  summer.  New  Zealand  is  1,200  miles  eastward  of 
Australia.      The  principal  ports  are  visited  by  coast  steamers 
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at  least  once  a  week,  and  there  is  a  mail  service  with  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney.  The  course  of  post  with  England  is  a 
little  under  two  months.  Several  of  the  London  Banks  have 
branches  in  the  principal  towns. 

The  Population  in  1865  was  172,158  (106,580  males 
and  65,578  females),  distributed  as  follows  : — Auckland, 
42,1325  Otago,  49,019  ;  Canterbury,  32,275  ;  Wellington, 
14,9873  Nelson,  11,9875  Southland,  8,088  j  Marlborough, 
5,5195  Taranaki,  or  New  Plymouth,  4,3745  Hav/ke's  Bay, 
3,7705  and  Stuart's  Island,  88. 

The  entire  population  of  the  North  and  South  Islands 
is  about  175,000,  but  the  frequent  disturbances  with  the 
Maories  has  greatly  retarded  its  growth  in  numbers  5  but  this 
in  reality  should  never  have  been  any  serious  drawback  to 
the  colony,  and  cannot  long  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  natives 
are  fast  disappearing. 

Mr.  Algar,  in  his  Colonial  Hand-book,  says:  "The 
gold  fields  and  the  Maori  war  have  drawn  New  Zealand 
from  her  obscurity,  and  started  her  on  a  career  of  progress 
which  already  promises  to  be  marked  and  rapid.  In  the 
North  Island,  with  its  fine  climate  and  abundance  of  fertile 
land,  the  natives  were  a  formidable  obstacle  5  while  in  South 
Island  the  discovery  of  the  Otago  diggings,  and  of  the  more 
extensive  ones  on  the  West  coast,  has  caused  a  vast  influx  of 
population.  The  path  to  prosperity  is  now  also  thrown 
open  to  the  provinces  of  the  north.  Scattered  around  the 
shores  and  widely^  separated,  its  settlers  were  formerly  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives.  On  every  outbreak  of  war 
the  outlying  settlements  were  in  danger  of  devastation  or 
even  extinction,  but  the  recurrence  of  such  a  risk  is  now  at 
an  end.  The  most  powerful  of  the  tribes,  those  of  the  "Wai- 
kato  confederacy,  is  broken  up.  Military  posts  and  cordons 
of  military  settlers  are  interspersed  over  the  districts  where 
the  natives  are  numerous,  and  they  themselves  are  fast 
dying  ofl:'. 

"  New  Zealand  has  for  some  years  attracted  the  best,  if  not 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain. 
Persons  of  large  capital  will  here  find  ample  employment  for 
it,  whilst  the  small  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  labourer,  will 
do  well.     The  artisan  or  labourer  soon  becomes  master  or 
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farmer:  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  men  are  those  who 
landed  without  any  capital  beyond  that  which  is  most  valu- 
able— individual  labour,  coupled  with  energy  and  sobriety. 
In  England  a  large  family  is  often  a  social  calamity  j  in  New 
Zealand  a  large  family  proves  a  source  of  ultimate  wealth. 
Persons  not  accustomed  to  labour  should  be  possessed  of 
some  capital.  Gentlemen  without  a  profession  or  capital  are 
the  most  unsuitable.  Families  of  the  middle  class,  accus- 
tomed to  the  comforts  of  an  English  home,  but  reduced  in 
circumstances,  must  feel  the  privations  of  a  new  country  j 
but  a  family  emigrating  with  ;^5,ooo  and  upwards  would  not 
have  to  experience  any  privations  worth  speaking  of,  but 
might  be  comfortably  settled  from  the  first,  as,  even  without 
engaging  in  any  business,  this  sum  would  ensure  an  income 
of  ;^5oo  a  year,  if  invested  on  good  security,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  colonial  interest.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and  difficulty  iii 
getting  good  domestics,  even  wealthy  settlers  will  experience 
many  discomforts." 

New  Zealand  has  no  state  church,  and  each  religious 
denomination  is  supported  by  its  own  members. 

Land  orders  are  given  to  emigrants  who  pay  their  own  pas- 
sage to  New  Zealand  with  the  intention  of  making  it  their  home. 
Forty  acres  are  given  to  each  person  above  18,  and  twenty 
acres  for  each  child  above  5  years  and  under  18.  Emigrants, 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  Land  Order  system,  must  apply  to 
the  agents  of  the  Provincial  Government,  A.  F.  Ridgway  and 
Sons,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

The  Climate  is  the  boast  of  the  settlers,  as  being  "  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world."  Residents  find  that  for  many 
weeks  together  it  is  very  much  like  Italy,  and  at  other  times 
for  many  weeks  is  rainy  and  stormy  as  Scotland.  It  is  con- 
fessedly well  adapted  to  the  British,  apparently  more  so  than 
any  other  of  our  southern  colonies.  In  the  aggregate  of  the 
year's  experience  of  weather  it  may  be  said  to  possess  the  best 
qualities  of  both  Australian  and  English  seasons.  It  has  the 
mild  winters  and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  former,  free  from  its 
summer  warmth  and  hot  winds  and  droughts  5  while  it  has 
the  temperate  summers  and  rains  of  Britain  without  its  long 
dreary  winters  and  occasional  severe  frosts.  Changes  of  teni- 
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perature  from  warm  10  cool  weather  are  frequent,  but  owing 
to  the  greater  dryness  and  purity  of  the  air  than  in  Britain 
these  changes  are  not  so  injurious.  The  seasons  are  the  re- 
verse of  ours.  The  summer  begins  in  November,  and  winter 
in  June.  The  soil,  though  often  clayey,  has,  in  the  volcanic 
districts,  more  than  a  medium  fertility,  but  the  luxuriant  and 
semi-tropical  vegetation  is  perhaps  as  much  due  to  excellence 
of  climate  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Agriculture,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  light  and  easily 
worked  soils,  is  performed  with  unusual  ease  in  New  Zea- 
land. All  the  native  trees  and  evergreens,  and  scenes  of  rare 
sylvan  beauty,  meet  the  eye  in  many  places.  Forests,  shrub- 
berries,  and  plains  are  decked  in  green  throughout  the  year, 
the  results  of  which  are  that  cattle,  as  a  rule,  browse  on  the 
herbage  and  shrubs  of  the  open  country  all  the  year  round, 
thus  saving  the  great  expense  of  the  cattle  breeder,  and  that 
the  operations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  can  be  car- 
ried on  at  all  seasons.  All  the  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  grown  in  England  are  cultivated  equally  well  here, 
\vhile  in  the  north  many  of  the  productions  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, such  as  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  grapes,  figs, 
peaches,  and  melons,  grow  in  the  open  air.  Pigs,  originally 
introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  run  wild  in  the  forests.  The 
grazing  capabilities  are  very  great,  and  the  natural  pastures 
are  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  and  there  are  many  millions 
of  acres  of  it  equally  fitted  for  cattle  or  sheep.  There  are  no 
noxious  reptiles  or  insects  in  the  islands.  The  climate  of 
South  Island  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep,  and  the  annual 
average  increase  on  a  breeding  stock  is  90  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  acres  of  wheat  under  cultivation  in  1869  was 
687,015,  of  which  152,568  acres  were  inOtago,and  122.394 
in  Auckland.  The  average  yield  in  New  South  Wales, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  is  15  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  that 
of  New  Zealand  is  25  bushels  per  acre ;  Canterbury,  the 
largest  wheat-producing  province,  yielding  21,  Otago  34, 
and  Marlborough  19  bushels  per  acre.  The  gross  produce 
amounts  to  1,619,169  bushels  ;  the  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1867,  was  218,484,  so  that  after  reserving  6 
bushels  per  head  for  food,  and  4  for  seed,  about  454,457 
bushels  remain  over  for  shipment.     Otago,   the  largest  pro- 
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ducer  of  oats,  yields  an  average  of  37  bushels  per  acre;  and 
Canterbury,  26  bushels  over  713,850  acres. 

Flax  Cultivation. — The  dressing  of  flax  was  first 
begun  at  a  time  when  distress  was  rife,  as  a  means  ot  afford- 
ing a  bare  subsistence  to  numerous  families,  but  his  grown 
into  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  is  now  taken  up  by  settlers 
as  affording  employment  to  all  members  of  the  family,  and 
is  proving  most  remunerative.  They  are  also  embarking 
largely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Formerly  in  the  way 
of  the  pastoral  farmer,  from  its  luxuriant  growth,  it  now  has 
given  an  extra  value  to  land  by  suddenly  springing  into  a 
staple  product.  After  many  years  of  patient  trial,  suitable 
machinery  has  been  constructed  to  prepare  it  for  the  European 
market,  where  it  is  passing  into  consumption  as  a  substitute 
for  Manilla  hemp,  or  mixed  with  it  in  ropemaking.  The 
natives  are  most  anxious  to  lease  their  flax  lands  to  the 
Europeans.  As  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  500  000  acres 
of  flax  land  in  New  Zealand,  taking  it  to  yield  half  a  ton  to 
the  acre,  the  result  is  250,000  tons  of  dressed  flax,  which 
the  colony  is  capable  of  yielding  annually.  Assuming  that 
£20  is  obtained  for  it,  the  yield  to  the  colony  would  be 
£5,000,000. 

In  Minerals,  New  Zealand  is  very  rich.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron,  in  the  form  of  an  iron  sand,  together  with 
coal  and  petroleum,  are  known  to  exist  in  great  abundance 
in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  manganese  and  sulphur  have 
likewise  been  worked  with  great  success.  Ores  of  lead,  tin, 
and  nickel  have  been  discovered,  but  not  yet  worked.  Gold 
was  first  discovered  in  New  Zealand  in  1861  in  South 
Island,  and  in  North  Island  some  years  after.  It  is  now 
being  found  in  large  quantities  along  the  west  coast  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  140  miles,  and  back  as  far  as  the  dividing 
range,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  from  60  to  80  miles  from 
the  coast.  Astonishing  results  are  being  obtained  on  the 
gold  fields  in  the  North  Island.  A  dividend  of  £30  per 
share  was  paid  by  the  Golden  Crown  claim,  November  i, 
1869,  and  another  dividend  of  £20  per  share  followed, 
November  16.  The  yield  of  gold  by  the  Golden  Crown 
claim  in  October  was  2,667  oz.,  of  the  value  of  nearly 
£10,000.      A  new  and  exceedingly  rich  leader   has  been 
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Struck  in  the  Long  Drive  claim,  which  produced, from  October 
13  10  November  18,  4,210  oz.,  of  the  value  of  ;^i  1,000. 

Coal  is,  no  doubt,  variously  diffused  throughout  the 
island,  but  it  is  in  the  Province  of  Nelson,  in  the  north  of 
South  Island,  where  the  best-known  example  of  its  presence 
has  been  found,  where  it  is  now  worked  for  the  supply  of  the 
steamers  trading  on  the  coast.  Here  the  coal  seam  is  6  feet 
thick.  Other  seams  have  been  found  on  the  Kiri  River 
from  6  to  16  feet,  and  of  excellent  quality.  There  are 
coal  mines  at  the  BuUer  and  the  Grey,  and  other  mines 
within  sixty  miles  of  Nelson,  from  which  it  is  estimated 
that  the  coals  could  be  put  into  trucks  at  3s.  to  5s.  per  ton, 
brought  by  rail  and  delivered  at  the  port  of  Nelson  at 
15s.,  which  would  leave  a  large  margin  for  profit,  whilst  it 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  steamship  companies  of  about  10s. 
per  ton,  the  price  of  imported  coal  being  30s.  to  355.  Here 
opens  a  vast  field  of  operations  for  the  port  of  Nelson  to 
supply  the  steam  vessels  trading  to  that  port,  also  to 
^Vellington,  Auckland,  etc.  The  Panama  steamers  are  sup- 
plied at  Panama  chiefly  from  Cardiff^  at  the  great  cost  of  £"4 
per  ton,  whilst  coals  from  Nelson  coulJ  be  supplied  at  about 
halt  that  price.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Nelson,  being 
1,000  miles  nearer  than  New  South  Wales,  would  supply 
Panama  and  Oparo,  the  coaling  depot  of  the  Panama  New 
Zealand  Mail  Company  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  Panama  service,  each  boat 
requiring  about  1,400  tons  for  the  run,  making,  with  the 
coasting  steamers  of  this  company,  about  80,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  quantity  of  coals  exj)orted  from  Newcastle 
to  New  South  Wales,  in  1866,  was  641^,61^  tons,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  consumed  in  New  Zealand.  As  yet  the 
country  has  not  been  half  '•  prospected  "  or  examined.  There 
arc  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  that  have  never 
been  trod  by  the  foot  of  a  European,  and  whose  soil  and 
mineral  resources  are  entirely  unknown. 

Manl'FACTures  have  as  yet  made  no  progress,  stock  rear- 
ing, gold  milling,  and  agricultuie  benig  the  three  great  occu- 
pations of  the  colony;  but  there  are  several  manufacturing 
industries  which  any  active  and  enterprising  men  might  carry 
ou  with  great  profit.     The  provision  and  curing  trade,  both 
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from  the  climate  and  the  fine  fed  quality  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  must  eventually  become  a  considerable  business.  Soap 
and  candles,  ropes  and  cordage  for  colonial  shipping,  are 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  Emigrants  to  New  Zealand  are  generally  of  a 
superior  class.  In  Otago,  the  great  proportion  of  the  people 
are  Scotch,  and  Scotch  and  English  predominate  in  the  whole 
country  in  numbers,  in  social  position,  and  influence. 

The  labour  market  of  the  colony  is  open  for  a  con- 
tinuous influx  of  sawyers,  carpenters,  masons,  thatchers, 
saddlers,  cabinetmakers,  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  ship- 
wrights, painters,  glaziers,  coopers,  shoemakers,  and  other 
skilled  artisans.  Labourers,  farm  servants,  ploughmen,  dairy- 
men and  dairymaids,  and  female  domestic  servants, are  in  great 
demand.  It  is  literally  true  that  hundreds  of  mechanics  and 
labourers  who  landed  in  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
independent  freeholders,  cultivating  their  own  little  estates. 

The  Wages  of  Labour  are  as  follows  : — 


Agricultural  labourers,  married 

Do.  single  - 

Boys  of  13  or  14  - 

Bricklayers   -  -  -  . 

Blacksmiths-  .  .  . 

Carpenters    .  -  .  . 

Cabinetmakers  -  .  . 

Coopers         -  -  .  . 

Engineers      -  -  -  . 
Painters  and  glaziers 

Saddlers        -  -  .  . 

Labourers      -  -  .  . 

Millwrights  -  -  -  - 

Ploughmen  -  -  -  - 

Pressmen      -  -  .  . 

Sawyers         -  .  .  . 

Shearers        -  .  .  . 

Shipwrights  -         .  -  - 

Shepherds     -  .  .  . 

Wheelwrights         -  -  . 

Dairymaids    -         -  -  . 

Housekeepers         -  .  . 

Kitchenmaids  -  .  - 

Needlewomen        .  .  . 


£50  to  £'100  per  annum. 

£-■25  to  i-'so         „ 

5s.  or  6s.  per  week. 

8s.  to  los.  per  day. 

6s.  to  8s.        ,. 

6s.  to  8s.        „ 

6s.  to  8s.       ,, 

6s.  to  8s.       ,, 

8s.  to  los.      „ 

6s.  to  Ss.       „ 

6s.  to  8s.       ,, 

6s  to  8s.       ,, 

8s.  to  los.     „ 

jl"'40  to  £^60  per  annum, 

and  board. 
8s.  to  los.  per  day. 
7s.  to  9s.  per  1000  feet. 
20s.  per  100. 
8s.  to  los.  per  day. 
£"'30  to  ^£"'50  per  annum, 

and  board. 
8s.  to  10^.  per  day. 
.£25  to  =£'40,  and  board  and 

lodging. 
£15  to  i!e,o,  and  do. 
£■'15  to  .£'50,  and  do. 
IS.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day, 

and  found. 
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The  Voyage  from  England  usually  occupies  about  loo 
days,  and  the  fares  to  Wellington  are,  cabin  fare,  50  guineas  ; 
second  do.,  ^28;  third  do.,  £^i  ;  steerage,  ^20;  children 
under  twelve  years,  half  passage ;  infants  under  a  year,  free. 
The  fares  to  Otago  may  be  quoted  at  £,\  each  less  than  the 
above. 

AUCKLAND,  the  northern  province  of  the  Northern 
Island,  has  an  area  about  half  that  of  England.  The  climate 
is  warmer  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  many 
semi-tropical  fruits  and  grains  are  grown.  Extensive  pine 
forests  exist,  from  which  large  quantities  of  spars  and  other 
timber  are  exported  ;  gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are  also 
found.  Auckland  is  the  best  fruit-growing  province  of  the 
group,  and  has  been  styled  the  "  Garden  of  the  Pacific."  It 
has  more  land  fit  for  cultivation  than  any  other  part  of  New 
Zealand.  The  native  population  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
there  being  only  about  35,000  left.  There  will  probably  be 
no  more  difficulty  with  the  Maories,  for  military  stations  are 
now  being  established  in  their  midst.  Snow  very  seldom 
falls  in  any  part.  This  colony  possesses  none  of  the  wide 
extended  plains  so  necessary  to  a  pastoral  country. 

The  Population  of  this  province  in  1865  was  48,321,  and 
has  since  been  rapidly  increasing.  Of  this  number  ij.i// 
were  born  in  England;  4,360  in  Ireland;  4,378  in  Scot- 
land; 1^9  in  Wales;  2,028  in  Australia;  1,581  in  other 
colonies';  '^6'^  in  America  ;  1 17  in  France  ;  469  in  Germany  ; 
and  10,783  were  born  in  the  colony.  Number  of  houses  in 
the  province,  7,823. 

From  1864  to  1867,  78,846  acres  of  land  were  fenced  in, 
and  42,481  brought  into  cultivation,  the  Government  re- 
turns showing  that  207,994  acres  had  been  fenced  in,  and 
that  there  were  130,037  acres  of  land  under  crop.  There  is 
also  a  marked  increase  in  the  stock  of  the  colony,  especially 
in  the  number  of  sheep,  which  in  the  three  years  more  than 
doubled,  there  having  been  in  1867  172,030  head  of  sheep, 
against  73,151  in  1864. 

CANTERBURY  occupies  the  centre  of  the  South  Island, 
extending  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  It  contans  about 
12.000,000  acres.     The  w>?st  side  of  the  province  is  moun- 
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tainous,  abounding  in  fine  timber  and  coal,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  made  use  of  to  any  extent,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  them.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  capa- 
bilities of  the  west  portion  are  very  limited. 

In  the  east  side  of  the  province  is  an  open  plain  mostly 
destitute  of  wood,  and  120  miles  in  length  by  from  30  to  60 
in  width.  It  has  an  inchnation  to  the  sea  varying  from  10  to 
40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  intersected  by  rivers.  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  wood  is  far  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  advantage  of  an  open  country,  requiring  no  j)repara- 
tion  before  ploughing.  This  plain  contains  about  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  It  consisiS 
generally  of  a  vegetable  loam  entirely  without  stones,  and 
from  8  to  18  inches  deep,  the  whole  overlying  a  substratum 
of  sandy  clay. 

The  Lands  of  the  province  are  all  open  for  sale  at  £2 
per  acre,  with  the  exception  of  reserves  for  towns  and  special 
public  purposes — the  purchaser  choosing  his  land  wherever 
he  pleases,  and  immediate  possession  being  given.  There 
are  many  extensive  "sheep  runs"  on  the  plain,  licensed 
from  the  Crown,  and  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
but  this  does  not  interfere  with  purchasers  choosing  wherever 
they  please. 

In  progress  and  development  Canterbury  bears  tavourable 
comparison  with  any  of  the  New  Zealand  or  Australian 
colonies.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are  producers — argri- 
cultural  or  pastoral  pursuits  constituting  the  principal  occu- 
pation,— and  the  capacity  for  production  extensive.  The 
population  of  the  province,  irrespective  of  Westland,  is 
estimated  at  95,000.  Christchurch  is  the  capital.  Lyttel- 
ton  is  the  chief  port,  and  is  connected  with  Christchurch,  nine 
miles  distant,  by  railway. 

NELSON  is  the  north-western  province  of  the  South 
Island.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  second 
settlement  established  in  New  Zealand.  Of  the  15,000,000 
acres  which  form  the  area  of  the  province  but  very  little  is 
fit  for  fanuing  purposes,  it  being  too  mountainous  to  repay 
the  agriculturist.  The  small  agricultural  district  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  valley  of  the  Waimea.  About  400,000  acres  are 
occupied  as  stock-runs,  on  which  there  are  more  than  200,000 
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sheep  and  about  10,000  head  of  cattle.  The  city  of  Nelson 
has  a  population  of  about  4,000 ;  it  stands  on  the  margin  of 
a  snug  natural  harbour  at  the  bottom  of  a  noble  bay,  and  is 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  precipitous  hills,  which  shelter  it 
from  the  cold  south  winds.  The  land  available  for  agriculture 
in  the  vicinity  is  but  little  more  than  sutficient  to  supply  the 
town  with  the  necessary  garden  produce.  North-west  of 
Nelson,  on  the  shores  of  Cook  Straits,  is  Massacre  Bay,  con- 
taining nearly  60,000  acres  of  the  most  level  land  in  the  pro- 
vince. Nelson  has  a  more  favourable  climate  than  any  other 
part  of  New  Zealand.  Unlike  Auckland  or  Wellington,  it  is 
not  subject  to  severe  gales  or  long-continued  rains.  There 
are  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  The  native  trees 
are  evergreen,  and  there  is  no  periodical  fnll  of  the  leaf. 
The  scenery  around  Nelson  is  very  beautitul,  and  wild 
flowers  bloom  in  luxuriance  all  the  year  round. 

The  Gold  Fields  are  Avrere,  where  from  800  to  1,000 
men  are  employed,  and  the  channels  of  the  BuUer  and  Moki- 
hinui  rivers.  Diggers  earn  from  ^10  to  .^'18  per  week,  but 
the  country  being  broken,  abrupt,  covered  with  thickets,  and 
utterly  without  roads,  renders  the  difficulty  of  forwarding 
supplies  very  great. 

Coal,  Copper,  and  Chrome  exist  in  Nelson,  but  pre- 
sent want  of  capital  prevents  their  being  worked  to  profit. 

The  Crown  Lands  of  Nelson  are  managed  or  controlled, 
by  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  make  reserves  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  construction  of  roads  and  public  works. 
The  lands  are  let  to  wool  growers  at  the  rate  of  one  half- 
penny per  acre  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  one  penny  for 
the  second  seven.  As  a  business,  wool  growing  is  not  very 
profitable  unless  a  commencement  is  made  with  at  least  800 
or  1,000  ewes,  and,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  using  crown 
lands  for  fourteen  years  at  so  low  a  rent  is  only  available  to 
the  capitalist.  Country  land  is  surveyed  in  lots  of  various 
sizes.  A  published  reserved  upset  price,  varying  from  5s.  to 
40s.  per  acre,  according  to  quality  of  soil  and  natural  adv^an- 
tages,  is  put  to  each,  and  then  they  are  sold  by  public  auction 
to  the  higiiest  bidder.     No  free  grants  of  any  kind  are  made. 

OTAGO  has  an  extreme  length  of  200  miles,  and  a  breadth 
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of  about  200,  and  an  area  of  17,000.000  acres,  or  nearly 
27,000  square  miles.  As  regards  its  climate,  Otago  occupies 
the  same  relative  position  to  New  Zealand  that  Scotland  does 
to  England,  and  the  province  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Scot- 
land of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  is  more  moist  and  about 
five  degrees  colder  than  that  of  Nelson.  The  west  coast 
portion  of  this  large  province,  like  that  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces of  Canterbury  and  Nelson,  consists  mainly  of  a  rugged 
forest-clothed  Alpine  land,  otFering  few  or  no  areas  for  the 
shepherd  or  farmer  to  operate  upon.  The  eastern  and  more 
central  portions  contain  many  well-wooded,  well-watered 
agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  great  fertility,  where 
several  flourishing  towns  are  rising,  and  there  is  no' province 
in  New  Zealand  which  will  eventually  send  to  market  greater 
quantities  of  corn  and  wool. 

The  emigrants  who  hrst  settled  Otago  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  they  have  put  a  very  favour- 
able impress  on  the  general  character  of  the  people.  There 
is  but  very  little  crime  in  the  province,  and  that  little  is  com- 
mitted by  late  arrivals  from  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is 
easy  for  a  penniless  immigrant  to  earn  money  by  manual 
labour,  and  purchase  land  in  Otago,  Southland,  Canterbury, 
and  other  parts  of  New  Zealand.  House  rent  and  clothing 
are  dearer  there  than  in  Britain,  but  wages  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  ;  land  is  cb.eap,  and  there  are  no  taxes. 

Minerals  exist  in  considerable  quintities.  The  gold 
fields  were  discovered  in  June,  1861,  and  frc-m  that  time  until 
1869  the  yield  of  gold  for  the  entire  colony  cannot  be  less 
than  ^12,000,000.  Coal  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  province,  and  is  found  to  be  of  a  very  fair 
quality. 

DuNEDiN  (New  Edinburgh),  the  capital  of  the  province, 
stands  surrounded  by  hills  at  the  head  ot  a  1  ay  13  miles  from 
Tairora  or  Otago  Heads.  The  merchants  of  Dunedin  have 
considerable  maritime  enterprise. 

The  main  features,  climate,  etc.,  of  the  province  of 
Southland  are  identical  with  those  of  Oiago. 

TASMANIA. — This  colony  has  an  area  of  26,300  square 
mileSj   being  about   200  miles  in  length   and   the  same  in 
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breadth.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  i6^2. 
The  interior  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  rising  to  upwards 
of  5>5°°  ieet.  Embosomed  among  the  central  mouniaius, 
at  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  are  numerous  lakes,  with  a 
united  area  of  about  170  square  miles,  which  feed  the  greater 
part  of  the  rivers  draining  the  south-east  slope.  There  is  no 
other  island  ot  the  same  size  that  possesses  so  many  tine 
harbours. 

Statistics. — The  estimated  population  of  the  colony  was 
97,368  on  31st  of  December,  1866.  The  general  revenue 
receipts  for  the  year  were  £2^^, ^21,  and  the  expenditure 
;^245,26i  7s.  6d.  The  territorial  receipts  amounted  to 
;^88,342,  and  the  expenditure  was  ;^i 06,740.  The  com- 
missariat expenditure  was  ;^56,46o.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  was  ;^834,6o6  against  ;£"88o,965  in  the  previous 
year;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  ;^942,I07  against 
£y62,2,JS  •'■^  ^^^^  preceding  year.  There  were  643  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  10,793  tons,  entered  inwards,  or  an  in- 
crease of  7,627  tons  over  last  year.  There  were  1 1  steamers, 
of  a  tonnage  of  2,944  toi^s,  and  200  vessels  with  a  burden  of 
16,825  tons,  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Launceston  and  Hobart 
Town.  Nine  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 
nnd  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  was  380  tons,  valued  at  ;^38,ooo. 
In  the  year  1866  the  quantity  cf  land  sold  was  61,368  acres, 
realizing  £^35,623  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  2,251,071  acres 
were  held  under  depasturing  licenses,  at  a  rental  of  £9,30'^ 
per  annutm.  The  total  quantity  of  land  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion was  279,022  acres,  of  which  111,156  acres  were  not 
under  crop.  The  total  acreage  under  wheat  was  71,348; 
oats,  34,358  ;  peas,  3,655  ;  potatoes,  10,820;  barley,  4,596  ; 
hay,  33,762  ;  tobacco,  216.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  oats, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  The  total  number  of  horned 
cattle  in  the  colony  was  88,370,  21,567  horses,  1,722,804 
sheep,  2,486  goals,  and  33,259  pigs. 

The  Climate  is  humid,  favoured  by  the  surface  of  the 
country.  The  spring  months  are  bright  and  clear,  with  occa- 
sional rain  and  high  winds.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  settled 
districts,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  ground,  except  in  the  high 
tablelands  of  the  interior.  In  regard  to  temperature,  rain- 
fall,  and  general    humidity    of   the    atmosphere,   Tasmania 
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appears  to  possess  a  climate  very  niuch  resembling  that  of 
(ireat  Britain,  and  well  suited  to  Europeans,  the  only  objec- 
tionable feature  being  the  occasional  severe  north  and  west 
winds,  which  blow  across  Bass's  Straits.  It  is  generally 
healthy  and  free  from  droughts.  The  average  temperature  is 
53  degrees.  The  ordinary  held  operations  are  not  inter- 
rupted either  by  heat  or  cold  during  the  year. 

Agriculture. — On  the  new  land  occasionally  as  much 
as  100  bushels  of  oats,  70  bushels  of  wheat,  and  15  tons  of 
potatoes  per  acre  have  been  grown.  These  arable  lands  lie 
mostly  in  the  valleys,  and  are  marvellously  productive. 
Fruit  growing  is  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy  in  the 
colony,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fruit  are  exported.  Every 
kind  of  fruit  tree  flourishes  under  the  influence  of  the  genial 
climate.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  colonial  hay  are  the  agricultural 
products  that  cover  the  larger  areas  of  cultivation.  The  total 
ground  under  agriculture  is  about  160,000  acres.  This  colony 
has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  flne  qualities  ot  its  timber, 
which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  long  forests  which 
spread  over  various  districts.  They  consist  of  the  silver 
wattle,  springy  bark,  iron-wood,  swamp-tea-tree,  native 
<'herry,  box,  and  pear  trees,  white  wood,  pink  wood,  native 
myrtle,  musk  wood,  huon  pine,  she-oak,  he-oak,  and  honey- 
suckle tree.  Agriculture  can  be  carried  on  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  the  summers  are  so  cool  that  woollen  clothing  is 
necessary  throughout  the  year.  All  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  England  flourish  well  in  Tasmania,  besides  tropical  plants. 
Tasmania  has  been  called  the  "  Granary  of  Australia."  Its 
agricultural  districts  have  been  pronounced  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  Au'^tralia.  About  one-third  of  the  island  is  still 
unsettled,  and  the  unoccupied  lands  are  easily  obtained  by 
emigrants.  The  gold  discovery  in  the  Australian  colonies 
put  a  check  for  a  while  to  the  progress  of  Tasmania,  but 
S'nce  the  early  excitement  in  the  former  country  has  begi  n 
to  decline,  there  is  in  the  latter  an  increasing  return  of 
prosperity. 

Coal  exists  in  most  parts  of  Tasmania.  Until  1869, 
Hobart  Town  was  chiefly  supplied  from  the  mines  of  New 
Town  and  from  Tasman's  Peninsula  ;  but  the  Seymour  Coal 
Mining  Company  now  takes  its  share  of  the  trade,   and  the 
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mines  of  this  company  are  on  the  eastern  coast.  From  New 
Town  and  Tasman's  Peninsula  is  obtained  anthracite  coal; 
from  Port  Seymour,  bituminous.  But  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  coal  beds  of  far  greater  value  than  these  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  island,  and  Mount  Nicholas  has  long  been 
pointed  to  as  the  site  of  one.  Of  this,  the  following  notice 
appears  in  an  account  of  the  samples  of  coal  furnished  for 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862:  "The  seam  of  coal 
which  crops  out  at  various  points  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Nicholas,  locally  known  as  the  Killymoon  Seam,  is  estimated 
to  occupy  an  area  of  about  fourteen  square  miles.  Various 
other  portions  of  the  bed  are  equally  accessible,  but,  al- 
though they  are  mostly  bituminous,  they  are  inferior  in 
thickness  to  the  Killymoon  Seam.  Beds  in  the  Mersey 
Eiver  have  also  been  found,  and,  although  limited  in  quan- 
tity, have  been  profitably  worked,  as  they  are  easy  of  access. 
The  coal  is  very  bituminous,  is  used  by  the  coasting  steamers 
and  in  Launceston,  and  has  been  exported  to  Victoria.  The 
bituminous  coal  from  Hamilton  is  said  to  be  very  good.  It 
lies  about  40  ft.  deep,  in  a  seam  4  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  has 
been  used  by  the  Derwent  steamers,  from  the  shipping  place 
of  which,  at  New  Norfolk  it  is  about  twenty  miles  distant. 
The  coal  formation  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  extends 
round  the  mouth  of  the  Huon  to  S.W.  Cape,  within  which 
range  many  deposits  have  been  discovered. 

Iron  in  almost  a  pure  metallic  state  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  iron  ores  are  abundant,  particularly 
in  the  north.  So  far  back  as  1823,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Bigge  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  iron  ore  of 
Lfracombe,  in  the  West  Tamar  District.  But  Mr.  Gould, 
the  Government  geologist,  has  lately  been  exploring  that 
region  more  fully,  and  made  a  report  to  the  colonial  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  says  :  "There  are  four  varieties  ; 
the  principal  are  earthen  brown  hematite,  crystallized  brown 
hematite,  and  magnetic  oxide;  the  other,  which  is  earthy  red 
hematite,  is  of  more  sparing  occurrence,  and  is  evidently  a 
mere  derivative  from  the  previous  ores.  Unlike  other  iron 
ores  which  I  have  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and 
which  consist  merely  of  hematites  formed  by  the  deposition 
of  ferruginous  matter  from  rocks  containing  a  small  per  cent- 
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age  of  iron  as  an  element  of  composition,  these  appear  to  be 
contained  in  real  mineral  lodes,  or  to  be  derived  from  the 
contents  of  such,  and  the  formation  appears  to  have  been 
determined  by  a  mineral  force  acting  in  defined  directions. 
The  ore  is  of  greatest  excellence  in  the  lower  ground,  that  at 
the  extreme  upper  end  being  inferior  in  richness  and  not 
quite  so  abundant  in  quantity.  The  ore  shows  itself  to  be  of 
good  quality,  however,  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  length 
of  the  reef,  and  even  the  remainder  is  at  least  equal  to  much 
of  the  iron  ores  smelted  in  other  countries.  The  average 
width  is  about  66  ft.,  the  length  outcropping  300  yards,  and 
the  average  slope  about  14°.  Taking  a  rough  estimate,  this 
gives  the  cubic  contents  of  the  portion  of  the  vein  above  the 
water-level  at  about  705,800  tons.  Assuming  that  only  one 
half  of  this  is  rich  ore,  we  have  an  amount  of  350,000  tons 
of  rich  ore  lying  above  the  water-level,  and  presenting  every 
facility  for  being  quarried  at  an  exceedingly  low  rale  per  ton, 
the  other  moiety  presenting  equal  facilities  for  working,  while 
every  yard  in  depth  below  the  level  would  yield,  on  the  same 
calculation,  20,458  tons." 

Crown  Lands. — The  number  of  acres  of  alienated  land 
in  the  colony,  in  i86g,  was  over  3,000,000.  The  area  was 
over  15,000,000  acres,  including  dependent  islands  in  Bass's 
Straits,  thus  leaving  over  13,000,000  acres  of  unalienated 
land.  The  population  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
territory,  being  only  98,454  on  31  acres  in  1867,  or  an  in- 
crease of  only  14,034  in  ten  years. 

The  Emigrant,  when  he  finds  a  portion  of  the  Crown 
Lands  upon  which  he  wishes  to  settle,  may  select  from  50  to 
640  acres,  providing  he  has  the  same  number  of  pounds  sterling 
to  invest  herein.  After  residing  five  years  on  the  land,  and 
having  cleared  or  cultivated  five  acres  for  every  fifty,  or 
erected  buildings  or  machinery  of  the  value  of  ^250  for 
every  fifty  acres,  there  will  be  issued  to  him  a  deed  of  grant 
in  fee  simple.  The  settler  may  make  the  land  his  own  at 
any  time  by  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  acre. 
Li  the  session  of  1867  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
revival  of  immigration  on  the  Land  Order  and  Land  Certifi- 
cate system.  By  this  scheme  an  emigrant,  who  has  paid 
his  passage  to  the  colony,  could,  within  twelve  months  after 
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landing,  claim  a  certificate  authorising  him  to  select  thirty 
acres  of  crown  land  for  himself,  and,  if  married,  twenty  for 
his  wife,  and  ten  for  each  of  his  children.  Wherever  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  children  are  found  in  the  colony,  schools 
are  established  with  the  assistance  of  public  funds  j  the 
regulations  provide  that  one  hour  daily  shall  be  set  apart  for 
relisrious  instruction. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEWFOUNDLAND, 
HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  RED  RIVER  SETTLE- 
MENT, BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  AND  VANCOUVER'S 
ISLAND. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  nowforms  part  of  the  new  dominion 
of  Canada.  It  contains  27,037  square  miles,  being  about 
half  the  size  of  England.  The  population  in  1867  was  esti- 
mated at  about  300,000. 

The  Soil  is  considerably  varied  along  the  Bay  of  Funday 
— the  southern  boundary — and  for  60  miles  inland,  although 
somewhat  rocky  in  places,  yields  a  good  quality  of  grain  in 
the  valleys.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  products.  In  the  central  portion  are  numerous  rich 
pastures  and  low  hills  covered  with  dense  forests. 

The  western  part  is  hilly  and  sometimes  mountainous. 
Dense  forests  of  red  pine  abound  in  this  part.  A  visitor  to 
this  section  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  agricultural  capacity  of  this  part  of  the  country 
has  never  been  properly  understood.  The  teeming;  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  and  the  va^t  forests  on  land,  combined  with  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  facilities  for  getting  agricultural  produce  to  market,  have  tended 
to  make  the  population  mainly  fishermen  and  lumbermen,  and  looking 
upon  the  land  as  only  necessary  to  be  worked  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  potatoes,  a  little  corn,  and  such-like.  Farming  has  con- 
sequently been  neglected,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  Dominion  where 
potatoes,  barley,  coarse  grains  of  all  kinds,  root  crops,  and  fine  grain  in 
certain  localities,  can  be  grown  better  or  cheaper  than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Restigouche,  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the  country 
between  Dalhousie  and  Bathurst  and  in  the  Miramichi  district.  We  saw 
many  farms  where  the  crops  were  most  excellent,  the  cultivatiou  exceedingly 
good,  and  the  soil  naturally  very  productive.     At  Bathurst  the  Hon.  Joiiu 
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Ferguson,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Senate,  has  a  farm  of  350  acres,  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  which  would  not  fear  to  stand  a  comparison  with 
some  of  the  best  farms  in  Ontario.  It  is  thoroughly  well  cleared ;  has 
about  fifty  miles  of  cedar  fence  upon  it ;  and  shows  as  fine  a  crop  of  oats, 
barley,  coarse  grain,  potatoes,  and  spring  wheat,  as  any  one  would  wish  to 
see.  He  raises  about  two  hundred  tons  of  hay,  has  twenty  acres  of  potatoes, 
about  sixty  acres  of  oats,  and  a  large  number  of  acres  of  fine  turnips. 
This  shows  what  the  land  is  capable  of  by  proper  cultivation,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  proper  energy  and  skill  will,  in  a  few  years,  make  a 
splendid  farming  country,  extending  over  a  verj'  large  area." 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy.  The  winters  are 
somewhat  severe.  Fogs  prevail  along  the  southern  coast  in 
the  summer,  but  do  not  extend  far  into  the  interior.  There 
are  no  fogs  on  the  northern  coast,  the  air  being  very  dry  and 
bracing. 

Fish  preserving  forms  one  of  the  leading  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries  of  this 
reo-ion  are  among  the  most  prolific  and  valuable  in  the  world. 
Mackerel,  herring,  perch,  trout,  and  others,  both  salt  and 
fresh-water  fish,  are  also  caught  in  immense  numbers,  n:ost 
of  which  are  preserved  and  shipped  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Some  companies  of  large  capital  are  engaged 
in  these  fisheries. 

St.  John's  is  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  m.outh  of  St.  John's 
River.  Fredericton,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  same 
river,  eighty-five  miles  from  St. John's. 

Wages  in  New  Brunswick  average  as  follows,  per  day  : — 
Bookbinders,  6s. .;  blacksmiths,  6s ;  butchers,  5s.  6d  ;  brick- 
layers, 7s.  6d. ;  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers,  6s. ;.  coopers, 
5s. ;  millwrights  and  machinists,  7s.  6d. ;  painters,  7s. ; 
compositors,  6s. ;  shoemakers,  4s.  ;  labourers,  4s.  6d.  ;  farm 
labourers  obtain  50s.  per  month,  and  female  servants,  25s. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  now  forms  part  of  the  new  dominion  of 
Canada.  It  has  about  1,000  miles  of  coast  line,  with  many 
excellent  harbours,  of  which  Halifax  is  the  principal  one, 
with  a  population  of  25,000.  The  surface  is  undulating,  but 
not  mountainous.  It  abounds  in  lakes,  there  being  over  400. 
There  are  also  numerous  small  rivers.  The  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque,  with  every  variety  of  wood,  stream,  and 
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lake,  with  alternate  hill  and  vale.  The  trees  are  similar  to 
those  of  New  Brunswick.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  province,  differs  little  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
its  natural  features.     It  has  a  small  inland  sea  or  salt  lake. 

The  Agricultural  resources  of  the  colony  are  great, 
the  soil  and  climate  being  both  exceedingly  well  suited  fjr 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  and  potatoes.  The  alluvial 
soil  can  be  cultivated  for  many  years  without  manure,  but 
this  productiveness  is  the  cause  of  much  neglect  of  proper 
management,  and  the  land  gradually  loses  its  fertility  with 
scientitic  farming.  Nova  Scotia  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  agricultural  capabilities  by  any  portion  of  the  American 
continent.  Over  3,000,000  acres  remain  to  be  sold.  The 
price  for  crown  lands  is  is.  pd.  per  acre.  Improved  farms 
range  from  <^i   to  ^5  per  acre. 

By  the  Immigration  Act  of  the  province,  a  credit  is  allowed 
for  the  crown  lands  of  two  and  three  years,  the  title  deed 
being  issued  when  the  whole  is  paid.  Most  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  are  already  taken,  and  those  now  remaining 
unsold  are  mostly  valuable  for  their  timber.  The  climate  is 
specially  suited  for  apples,  which  are  grown  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  export.  Pears,  plums,  and  cherries  flourish  well. 
Berries  of  every  sort  are  grown  in  great  abundance.  About 
50,000  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  15,000 
in  the  fisheries,  and  15,000  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

The  products  of  the  Mines  are  of  great  importance. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  many  precious  stones 
are  found.  The  gold  discoveries  were  not  made  till  about 
l86o,  and  since  then  gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  with 
considerable  success.  Several  companies  have  engaged  in  it 
with  capital. 

Emigrants  will  generally  find  ready  employment,  the 
classes  most  required  being  miners,  artisans,  farm  labourers, 
and  domestic  servants.  Spring  is  by  far  the  best  time  for 
emigrating  to  this  province.  The  cost  of  passage  to  Halifax 
from  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  is,  for  steerage  passage,  £^  to  £6, 
and  the  time  by  steamers  about  eight  to  ten  days.  This 
province  is  the  most  accessible  from  Europe  of  any  on  the 
American  continent,  and  the  nearest  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  until  within  a  few  years  has  been 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  its  extensive  fisheries.  The 
island  is  300  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  130 
miles.  Area,  40,200  square  miles.  There  are  extensive 
forests  of  the  best  quality  of  pine  timber.  It  is  nearer  to 
Europe  than  any  other  portion  of  the  American  continent, 
for  which  reason  it  was  selected  as  the  American  terminus 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph. 

Agriculture. — About  half  the  island  is  said  to  be  well 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  barley  and  oats;  cabbages, 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  also  grow  luxuriantly, 
but  the  agricultural  resources  are  so  imperfectly  developed  as 
yet,  that  flour,  meat,  and  other  provisions  have  to  be  im- 
ported. The  island  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  grazing 
and  sheep  farming. 

The  Climate  is  much  milder  than  its  latitude  would 
indicate.  The  dense  fogs  which  prevail  on  "  the  banks"  do 
not  extend  to  the  island,  except  with  the  southern  winds, 
which  prevail  for  only  about  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

Minerals  have  been  discovered  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Copper  is  the  principal  one  which  has  been  worked,  and 
13,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  in  the  last  three  years. 
Tin,  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  the  other  minerals. 

The  Fisheries  are  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  this 
province.  The  principal  fish  are  cod,  herring,  salmon,  and 
mackerel.  They  are  principally  caught  on  the  Great  Banks 
off^"  the  southern  coast,  which  consist  of  an  immense  sub- 
marine elevation,  600  miles  in  length,  by  about  200  in 
breadth.  The  great  abundance  of  fish  in  this  vicinity  was 
first  observed  by  John  Cabot,  in  1497,  five  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  On  his  return,  his 
reports  respecting  the  multitudes  of  fish  in  the  Newfound- 
land waters  attracted  so  much  attention  and  interest  that 
numbers  of  expeditions,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  were  hastily  despatched  thither,  and  thus  the 
foundation  of  the  present  colony  was  laid.  The  fish  are 
caught  literally  by  millions;  these  are  now  the  most  noted 
fishing  waters  in  the  world.  The  fish  are  mostly  preserved 
and  exported  to  almost  every  part  of  North  America  and 
Europe. 
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The  wages  average  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  ihey  remain  pretty  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
year. 

The  crown  lands  are  sold  by  auction,  at  an  upset  price  of 
not  less  than  2s.  per  acre.  The  Governor  is  also  empowered 
to  issue  to  settlers  free  licenses  for  occupation  of  unoccupied 
wilderness  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  nor  for 
more  than  50  acres  to  each  settler,  except  for  erecting  saw- 
mills, when  it  may  be  for  200  acres.  After  five  years'  occu- 
pation, and  the  cultivation  of  two  acres,  the  Governor  may 
issue  grants  in  fee  for  the  land,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5s. 
for  each  grant. 

PRINCE  EDWARD' S  ISLAND  lies  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;  it  is  jpo  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  breadth 
being  34  miles.     Area,  2,ioc  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  but  nowhere  moun- 
tainous. The  climate  is  not  subject  to  the  same  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  as  the  province  of  Quebec,  its  proximity  to  the 
sea  rendering  it  more  equable  and  similar  to  that  of  Scotland. 
The  population  in  1870  is  estimated  at  about  95,000,  having 
increased  from  80,000  in  1861.  The  coarser  grains  grow 
well,  but  maize  does  not  ripen,  the  season  being  too  short. 
The  soil  is  in  no  part  rocky. 

The  Local  Government  repurchases  the  unsold  lands  from 
proprietors  to  whom  they  were  all  previously  sold,  and  resell 
them  to  settlers  or  tenants  at  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  acre.  The 
leading  industries  of  the  island  are  similar  to  those  of  New- 
foundland. Wages  are  similar  to  those  paid  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  best  time  for  farm  labourers  to  arrive  in  this 
colony,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  ones,  is  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  all  labour  is  in  greater  demand  in  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  than  in  winter.  The  route  to  this  colony 
is  by  way  of  Quebec,  from  which  point  steamers  run  weekly 
to  Charlotte  Town,  the  capital,  a  distance  of  760  miles.  The 
steerage  fare  from  Quebec  is  ^i  15s. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER'S  IS- 
LAND.— This  colony  is  situated  in  the  north-west  portion  of 
North  America,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railway  is 
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accessible  from   New  York  in   from   two  to  three   weeks. 
There  are  now  large  quantities   of  good  agricultural  land, 
both  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island,  awaiting 
settlement,  and  a  good  market  is  demanding  a  fuller  supply. 
The  colony  has  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
Legislative    Council    and    Assembly,   elected   by    a   liberal 
suffrage  of  the  people.    Shepherds,  form  labourers,  gardeners, 
and  ostlers  command  the  wages  of  skilled  labour,  and  there 
is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  female  servants.     There 
is  perhaps  no   field   for  emigration  that    presents  so  many 
advantages  for  the  encouragement    of  female  emigrants  as 
Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia.     The  two  colonies 
were  united   into   one   in    1866.     The    colonial    reports  for 
1867   present  an   account  of  British  Columbia  in   the   first 
complete    year   since  the   union  with    Vancouver's    Island. 
Comparing  the  year  with  1865,  the  last  complete  year  before 
the  union,  the  cost  of  the  civil  establishments  was  diminished 
from    ^^61,473,     for     the    two    separate    governments    to 
^^30,300  for  the  united  colony.     The  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  its  civil  establishments  is  principally  attributable  to  amal- 
gamation  ci'  offices   and  duties,  brought  about   by  arrange- 
ments arising    out   of  the   union.     The  Colonial   Secretary 
closes   his   report  with   the   statement   that  the  elements  of 
wealth  are  to  be  found  within  the  colony  to  an  almost  un- 
precedented  degree.     The    colony  was   only   established  in 
1858,  yet  it  is  mpidly  growing  in  strength  and  influence,  and 
there  are  circumstances  which  tend   to  show  that  it   has  a 
splendid  future   before  it.     The  bishop  of  British  Columbia 
recently  said  :  "  One  of  the  circumstances  which  pointed  out 
British  Columbia  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  future  was 
the  existence  of  coal.     There  was  no  coal  of  any  value  to  be 
found  on   the  whole  coast  of  the   Pacific,  from   the  Arctic 
regions  to  Cape  Horn,  except   on    the  five  hundred  miles  of 
British  territory  5   so  that   in   future  British  Columbia  would 
be  able  to  supply  coal  to  great  steamers  starting  for  the  East, 
while   a  stream   of  traffic  would  be  furnished  by  a  railroad 
running  through  British  territory." 

This  colony,  without  including  the  island,  embraces  a 
tract  of  country  more  than  three  times  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain.     Having  a  coast  line  of  500  miles,  and  a  breadth  of 
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400  miles,  with  mountains,  lakes,  forests,  and  prairies,  the 
clim.Ue  varies  much  in  diiFerent  parts.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
large  rivers,  such  as  the  Fraser  and  Thompson,  it  is  as  mild  as 
that  of  Devonshire.  On  higher  elevations  the  weather  is 
cold,  and  the  country  has  a  more  desolate  and  barren  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Gold  Fields  on  the  Columbia  and  Thompson 
rivers  yield  a  fair  return  for  the  labour  expended.  The  Fraser 
river  is  about  i,ooo  miles  in  length,  and  for  a  large  portion 
of  that  distance  its  course  is  through  highly  productive  gold 
regions.  Nearer  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  south,  is 
a  large  tract  of  auriferous  country  known  as  Cariboo,  where 
a  large  number  of  miners,  principally  from  California  and 
Oregon,  are  ensrao^ed  in  disfpinu:. 

Rich  and  extensive  gold  tieldswere  discovered  in  i86^,  in 
that  portion  of  the  Columbia  river  known  as  the  "  Big  Bend,"' 
and  other  gold  fields  are  continually  being  discovered  as  the 
country  becomes  opened  up.  The  extraordinary  richness  of 
some  of  these  gold  mines  is  illustrated  by  several  well-authen- 
ticaied  facts.  On  one  claim  ,^200  was  taken  out  of  the 
sluice  boxes  as  the  result  of  one  day's  labour.  One  claim  on 
William's  Creek  gave  in  one  day  409  ounces,  the  total 
obtained  on  its  area  of  80  feetby  25  being  ,^'20,000,  and 
many  other  such  yields  are  ■  well  authenticated.  In  1862, 
sinking,  drifting,  and  tunnelling  began.  The  great  difficulty 
with  which  gold  mining  enterprise  here  has  to  contend 
is  the  general  scarcity  and  dearness  of  suitable  labour,  also 
the  yet  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  remains  to  this  day  in  a  state  of  primitive  wildness, 
inhabited  solely  by  Indians  and  wild  animals.  The  esti- 
mated export  of  gold  was  ,^579,000  in  1865,  ^600,000  in 
1866,  and  ,^700,000  in  18675  but  the  actual  export  was 
probably  much  larger,  for  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
amount  carried  away  on  the  persons  of  individuals.  The 
number  of  miners  being  only  about  3,000,  the  earning  per 
head  shows  the  very  large  average-  of  3^233,  a  result  proba- 
bly unequalled  in  any  other  mining  country  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  gold  mini-ug  regulations,  any  person  rn^y 
obtain  from  the  Gold  Commissioner  a  free  miner's  certifi- 
cate for  £1    or  s£s>  available  •  for  one  or  three  years,  aiid 
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renewable.  It  confers  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  mine  any 
of  the  unoccupied  crown  lands. 

The  Cultivation  of  Land,  and  the  facihties  for  obtain- 
ing it,  are  under  liberal  regulations,  and  the  country  cannot 
be  neglected  by  agricultural  emigrants,  when  its  many  advan- 
tages become  more  fully  known. 

Ihe  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  cerials  are  successfully 
grown,  and  with  large  profits,  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
of  the  home  markets.  Grazing  and  dairy  farming,  though 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  are  also  highly  profitable  and 
successful.  The  timber  is,  of  its  kind,  unequalled.  The 
Douglas  pine  is  exceedingly  tough  and  flexible,  and  furnishes 
the  finest  masts  and  spars  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  white 
pine  and  the  gigantic  cypress,  the  latter  exceeding  even  tlie 
Douglas  pine  in  size,  grow  together  with  it  in  vast  forests, 
yielding  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply. 

Fisheries. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
colony  is  the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  fish 
which  frequent  the  shores  and  rivers.  Sturgeon  and  salmon 
are  caught  and  used  in  vast  quantities,  and  are  also  dried  and 
salted.  Small  fish  are  so  numerous  for  about  one  month  that 
they  are  taken  in  buckets,  or  are  raked  out  of  the  Fraser  River. 

The  Natural  Resources  of  the  country  have  been 
eulogistically  summed  up  in  evidence  given  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  "  Its  minerals  are  most  valuable  ;  its  timber 
the  finest  in  the  world  for  marine  purposes;  it  abounds  with 
bituminous  coal,  well  fitted  for  the  generation  of  steam  ; 
indeed,  a  more  beautiful  country  does  not  exist.  It  is  in 
every  way  suitable  for  colonization.  During  the  year  1865 
a  valuable  silver  lead  mine  was  discovered  in  the  Shuswap 
district  at  Cherry  Creek.  The  ore  on  assay  has  been  found 
to  yield  as  much  as  2,000  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Pre- 
parations are  being  made  to  mine  here  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  silver  mines  of  the  coun- 
try will  prove  one  of  its  most  valuable  sources  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Silver  has  been  found  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Excellent  anthracite  coal  has  also  been  dis- 
covered on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  great  expectations 
have  been  formed  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  company 
who  have  undertaken  to  work  the  mine." 
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The  Population  is  at  present  chiefly  migratory,  consisting 
of  mining  adventurers  from  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  including  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese.  The 
settled  white  and  Chinese  population  is  estimated  at  about 
10,000,  and  Indians  at  about  30,000.  Settlement  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  progressing,  and  towns  and  villages  are  spring- 
ing up.  The  capital  is  New  Westminster,  on  the  Fraser 
River  j  the  minor  towns  are  Hope,  Yale,  Douglas,  Lilloett, 
Lytton,  Derby,  Princetown,  Alexandria,  Richtield,  Cameron- 
town,  BackeruUe-in-Cariboo  east,  Vanwinkle-in-Cariboo 
west,  Quesnelmouth,  and  Quesnelforks.  Two  separate  lines 
of  waggon  roads  terminate  at  Alexandria,  and  intersect  the 
best  farming  districts  of  the  country. 

The  Climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  It  varies  considerably  according  to  the  altitude. 
On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  the  climate 
is  quite  ditierent.  The  western  side  is  heavily  timbered,  and 
subject  to  heavy  rains  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  while  on  the 
eastern  the  country  consists  of  rolling  grassy  plains,  lightly 
timbered;  the  summer  heat  being  more  intense,  and  the  rain 
light.  Tomatoes  and  melons  ripen  readily  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  winters  are  comparatively  mild.  At  William's 
Creek,  in  the  Cariboo  district,  the  site  of  the  most  extensive 
gold  mines,  and  at  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  weather  is  most  variable,  and  subject  to  vio- 
lent rain  and  thunder-storms  Loth  in  summer  and  winter. 
The  winter  begins  in  October  and  lasts  till  April,  the  ther- 
mometer varying  from  10  above  to  20  below  zero.  Snow 
falls  in  January  and  February,  sometimes  from  7  to  to  feet 
in  depth. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND  had  long  been  visited  by 
agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  furs,  and  yet  little  of  the  island  was  known  to  the 
general  public  until  after  its  survey,  in  1792,  by  Lieutenant 
Vancouver.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gulf 
of  Gecrgia  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  island  is 
about  280  miles  long,  and  60  broad.  Its  principal  river  is 
the  Corvitchin,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  farming  land  on  the  island. 
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The  Climate  somewhat  resembles  that  of  England, 
except  that  its  >ummers  are  hotter.  The  greater  part  of  the 
island  is  thickly  wooded  with  valuable  timber ;  but  where 
such  is  not  the  case  there  are  frequently  found  broad  plots  ot 
fertile  prairie. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  are  wheat,  barley, 
and  most  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  England.  The  crown 
lands  are  sold  at  auction,  at  an  upset  price  of  4s.  2d.  (one 
dollar)  per  acre,  payable  is.  per  acre  per  annum,  a 
deed  being  executed  when  the  whole  is  paid;  100  acres  is 
allowed  to  a  single  man,  and  150  to  a  married  man,  if  his 
wife  is  resident  in  the  colony,  and  ten  acres  for  each  child 
under  eighteen  years.  Further  provisions  are  made  for  the 
purchase  of  contiguous  lands  beyond  the  amount  specified. 
Similar  regulations  apply  to  the  obtaining  of  land  in  the 
other  parts  of  British  Columbia  as  in  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  control  of  the  island  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
ended  in  1859,  and  it  has  since  become  a  flourishing  British 
colony.  The  prosperity  of  Vancouver's  Island  milst  cer- 
tainly increase,  for  it  is  destined  to  become  a  great  ship- 
building country ;  and  its  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are 
not  excelled  by  any. 

Coal  is  abundant,  the  principal  mines  being  those  of 
Nanaimo.  It  crops  out  along  the  whole  northern  portion. 
The  immense  value  of  these  mines  is  unquestionable.  One 
field  on  Newcastle  Island,  owned  by  English  capitalists,  is 
estimated  to  contain  upwards  of  three  million  tons.  ■  Such  are 
the  facilities  for  shipping  coal  at  these  mines,  that  vessels 
under  600  tons  can  be  moored  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  This  island  is  situated  opposite  the  Eraser 
River,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 

Victoria,  the  capital,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  with  its 
facilities  for  trade  promises  to  become  a  place  of  considerable 
importance. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY.— The  whole  portion 
of  British  America  extending  fro  n  Canada  and  Labrador" to 
British  Columbia,  and  from  the  United  States  Boundary  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean, has  been  added  to  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  embraces  an  area  of  nearly  2,000,000  square  miles,  some 
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360,000  of  which  is  fertile  prairie  land.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  immense  district  still  remains  a  wilderness, 
many  parts  being  wholly  enexplored,  except  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  trappers  and  tribes  of  Indians  in  search  of  skins  and 
furs.  Exploration  has,  however,  now  commenced,  and  the 
agents  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  are  projecting  roads  through 
the  most  available  portions.  When  these  are  completed, 
and  when  steamboats  shall  navigate  the  extensive  lal<es  and 
rivers,  and  when  railways  shall  have  been  completed  through 
the  great  forests  and  across  the  extensive  prairies,  the  tide  of 
European  emigration  will  flow  into  the  more  fertile  portions, 
and  even  the  present  generation  may  see  them  dotted  over 
with  improved  farms  and  flourishing  towns  and  villages. 

The  price  paid  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  the 
New  Dominion  of  Canada  for  relinquishing  their  rights  in 
this  immense  district  was  £300,000,  the  Company  still  re- 
taining a  one-twentieth  interest. 

The  most  important  section  of  this  Territory,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  and  the  only  part  likely  soon  to  be  settled, 
is  that  known  as 

THE  CENTRAL  PRAIRIE  LAND,  in  which  is  included 
the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan  settlements.  The  length  of 
this  section  is  estimated  at  880  miles,  and  its  breadth  760 
miles,  the  area  being  about  480,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to 
the  whole  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  ar.d  Switzerland. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  United  States,  on  the  west 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  on  the  north  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  west  from  the  top  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The 
accounts  furnished  by  Sir  John  Richardson  and  other 
explorers,  combined  with  the  experiences  of  those  now 
living  in  Red  River  Settlement,  confirm  its  great  suitability 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes. 

The  following  is  principally  irom  recent  reports  made  by 
the  New  Dominion  Government: — 

The  Land  presents  many  diverse  features,  some  portions 
being  swamps,  while  some  are  wholly  prairies.  These  latter 
are  formed  of  rich  alluvial  loam,  so  vast  in  their  extent,  and 
possessing  such  a  large  proportion  of  good  soil,  that  the  area 
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capable  of  cultivation  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres.  At  present  the  greater  part  is  merely  a 
great  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians.  The  forests  abound  in 
game,  while  the  rivers  and  lakes  teem  with  fish.  West  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  watershed  drained  by  the  Kiver  Winnipeg 
and  its  tributaries  (and  through  which  the  route  to  Red 
River  has  to  be  opened)  presents  a  vast  area  of  country,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
abounding  in  pine  timber  and  waterfalls  suitable  for  saw- 
mills ;  and  this  will  no  doubt,  at  an  early  day,  become  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  sawed  timber,  suitable  for  the 
supply  of  the  prairie  country  to  the  west  of  it. 

The  Agricultukal  Resources  of  this  section  are  even 
more  valuable  than  its  mineral  wealth.  Over  the  untilled 
fields,  which  Nature  has  spread  out,  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
plains  roam  in  countless  herds,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
may  be  seen  grazing  like  domestic  cattle  in  afield  of  pasture. 
This  fact  indicates  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  stock 
raising  in  a  high  degree.  Horses  are  frequently  left  out  all 
winter  at  Red  Riwr,  and  find  for  themselves  food  enough  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  cattle  only  require  to  be 
occasionally  fed  with  hay ;  but  further  to  the  west  all  kinds 
of  cnttle  may  be  left  out,  and  are  actually  found  in  excellent 
condition  in  the  spring.  It  is,  in  fact,  fitted  to  sustain  as 
dense  an  agricultural  population  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  following  attractive  picture  of  this  new  field  for 
emigration,  the  newly  appointed  governor  of  whicli  is  the 
Hon.  W.  M'Dougall,  C.B.,  was  furnished  by  the  Toronto 
correspondent  of  the  Times: — "  In  this  part  of  the  world 
the  growth  of  vegetation  is  rapid  ;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  turnips,  tomatoes,  and  all  the  ordinary  vegetables, 
attain  perfection.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  composed  of  a 
rich  black  vegetable  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Wheat  has 
in  some  sections  averaged  63lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  natural 
grasses  attain  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  sustaining  in  the 
Saskatchewan  region  immense  herds  of  buffaloes.  Animals 
are  plentiful  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  buffalo, 
moose,  elk,  reindeer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  bear,  wolf, 
fox,  lynx,  marten,  mink,  musk  rat,  otter,  fisher,  and  beaver, 
have  for  hundreds  of  years  supplied  peltries,  the  only  article 
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of  exchange  and  export.  The  forest  trees  comprise  the  pine, 
the  spruce,  the  Canada  balsam,  the  tamarack,  the  basswood, 
the  poplar,  the  aspen,  the  balm  of  Gilead  poplar,  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  the  ash-leaved  maple.  There  are  coal  measures 
without  end,  and  salt  springs  in  abundance;  and  if  the 
evidence  of  geology  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  metallic  resources 
are  among  the  most  promising  in  the  world.  Fever  and 
ague  are  here  comparatively  unknown.  The  winter  com- 
mences about  the  ist  of  December,  and  the  spring  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.  Seed-time  commences  about  the  15th 
of  April,  and  harvest  in  the  first  week  in  August.  The 
winters  are  colder  than  in  Central  Ontario,  but  more  equable 
than  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  population  of 
the  Red  River  Settlement  is  about  15,000,  exclusive  of  the 
floating  population.  The  people  are  mostly  of  Scotch  and 
French-Canadian  origin.  There  is  probably  no  settlement 
with  so  small  a  population  so  well  provided  with  educational 
facilities  and  religious  agencies." 

Mr.  Dawson  says :  "  The  value  of  Fort  Garry  as  an 
immigrant  station  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  The  settle- 
ment has  always  had  (with  the  exception  of  a  year  of 
calamity  like  the  last,  when  a  plague  of  grasshoppers 
destroyed  the  crops)  a  superabundance  of  food  for  sale  at 
low  rates,  and  did  not  raise  more  because  of  the  want  of  a 
market." 

Wages. — With  respect  to  the  rate  of  wages,  cost  of 
travelling,  etc.,  it  is  useless  attempting  to  give  any  figures. 
The  country  is  entirely  new ;  roads  have  yet  to  be  made, 
settlements  formed,  and  the  entire  process  of  colonization 
gone  through.  Labour  is,  of  course,  in  such  cases,  always 
scarce.  Mr.  Mair  says :  "  In  summer,  what  with  the 
number  of  men  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  toilsome,  yet  captivating,  journeys  to  remote  posts,  and 
the  trippers  hauling  stores  from  St.  Paul,  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  men  at  reasonable  wages.  At  present  they  earn  7s. 
sterling  per  day  during  the  haying  and  harvesting  season. 
The  great  majority  of  immigrants  will  take  farms,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so  be  employers  of  labour." 

Emigration. — Mr.  Dawson,  in  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  what  class  of  emigrants  should  proceed  to  the  new  terri- 
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tory,  says :  "  The  great  mass  should,  of  course,  consist  of 
farm  labourers,  but  with  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of 
the  better  class  of  farmers,  capable  of  conducting  agricultural 
operations  in  conformity  with  all  the  modern  improvements  j 
the  country  being  so  readily  titled  for  scientific  farming,  the 
more  of  that  class  that  can  be  introduced  at  an  early  period 
the  better." 

Settlement  will  chiefly  proceed  in  the  first  place  near  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  there  are  generally,  at  intervals,  con- 
siderable belts  of  wood,  as  there  are  also  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  course  settlers  will  choose  their  locations 
with  a  view  to  these  facilities.  Then  there  is  abundance  of 
coal  in  the  country,  in  some  places  so  near  the  surface  as  to 
be  obtainable  at  little  cost,  and  being  on  the  banks  of  navi- 
gable rivers  it  will  be  cheaply  transported  to  all  parts  where 
navigation  reaches. 

The  greatest  coal  fields  as  yet  known  are  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  "fertile  belt,"  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Red  River. 

The  proper  mode  of  emigration  would  seem  to  be  in  bands, 
based  upon  the  co-operative  principle.  Individual  settlers 
would  fare  but  badly,  until  proper  communications  were, 
opened  with  Canada.  Besides,  nothing  definite  is  yet  known 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  land  grants  are  to  be 
made.  The  Canadian  Dominion  has  only  just  acquired  the 
country,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  surveyed  and  properly  parcelled 
out.  Supposing,  however,  the  emigrant  to  have  found  his 
way  from  Quebec  or  Ontario  to  the  prairie  land,  he  can  com- 
mence farming  operations  almost  at  once.  According  to 
Mr.  Russell,  of  Canada,  the  new  settler  on  prairie  land  can 
keep  as  many  cows,  for  the  supply  of  his  family  with  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese,  as  it  may  suit  his  means  to  purchase, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  settlement ;  for  his  pastures  and 
meadows  are  already  in  abundance  before  him,  and  in  favour- 
able places  the  cattle  can  even  find  the  chief  part  of  their 
winter  food  for  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  NATAL. 

Cape  Colony. — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  a  small  promontory  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  5  but  the  extensive  colony  of  that  name 
is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  Southern  or 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  west  and  south,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  183,286  square  miles.  Bartholomew  de  Diaz,  a 
Portuguese  commander,  discovered  the  Cape  in  i486.  In 
1620,  two  English  East  India  commanders,  by  a  proclama- 
tion dated  from  Saldanha  Bay,  took  possession  of  the  Cape 
ill  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  but  no  settlement  was  formed. 
In  1652  the  colony  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  under  Van  Riebeek.  The  Cape  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Dutch  till  the  year  1795,  when  the  British 
Government  took  possession,  but  ceded  it  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  1802,  to  its  former  possessors,  and  in  1806  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  at 
the  General  Peace,  18153  it  has  since  continued  a  British 
colony. 

The  Climate  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts  varies, 
but  both  are  peculiarly  healthy.  The  winter  and  spring 
months  are  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant.  The  summer 
heat  is  oppressive,  but  does  not  affect  health.  Lung  dis- 
eases, and  other  aff'ections  common  in  cold  climates,  as  well 
as  fevers,  and  the  liver  diseases  of  hot  climates,  are  very  rare 
throughout  South  Africa.  Neither  Asiatic  cholera  nor 
hydrophobia  has  been  known  in  the  colony.  Even  measles 
and  small-pox  only  occur  at  intervals  of  many  years;  and  to 
the  frequent  winds  may  be  attributed  the  noted  salubrity  of 
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the  Cape  climate,  particularly  the  absence  of  those  fevers  of 
the  bilious  remittent  type  which  in  many  other  countries  are 
produced  by  marsh  miasma,  or  by  continued  calm  hot  wea- 
ther. The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  considerably  less  than 
in  England.  The  general  temperature  is  much  higher,  but, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  greatest  heat, 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  instrument  is  far  beyond  any 
personal  discomfort  or  inconvenience  caused.  Exposure  to 
the  midday  heat  of  summer  is  unpleasant,  but  not  dangerous. 
The  nights  are  generally  cool,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  only 
sufficient  to  be  bracing,  frost  or  snow  being  rare  or  unknown, 
except  in  very  elevated  tracts  of  country.  About  once  in 
four  or  five  years  the  drought  may  partially  injure  the  crops. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  districts,  and  sometimes  during 
wet  seasons  in  the  Western,  the  wheat  is  liable  to  rust ;  but 
on  arable  lands  in  favourable  situations  the  soil  usually  yields 
excellent  crops  without  much  cultivation  or  care. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  is  administered  by  a 
Representative  Government.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office-holders 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of 
twenty-one  elected  members,  presided  over,  ex  officio,  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  sixty-two  elected 
members,  increased  in  consequence  of  the  incorporation  of 
British  Katfraria,  representing  the  country  districts  and  towns 
of  the  colony.  There  is  an  election  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years  for  the  Council,  when  eight  and  seven  members  are 
elected  alternately.  The  qualification  for  members  is  posses- 
sion of  immovable  property  of  ^2,000,  or  movable  property 
worth  ^4,000.  With  the  exception  of  paid  office-holders 
and  others  specified  in  the  Order  in  Council,  any  person  may 
be  elected  a  member  of  Assembly.  Members  of  both  houses 
are  elected  by  the  same  voters,  who  are  qualified  by  posses- 
sion of  property,  or  receipt  of  salary  or  wages,  of  not  less 
than  £^0  per  annum. 

Agriculture. — The  settlers  at  the  Cape  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  wool,  wine,  and  in  the  breeding 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  in  the  growth  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  maize.  Ihe  wheat  of  this  colony  is  not 
surpassed  in  quality  by  any  grown  elsewhere.     The  railroad 
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uow  completed  between  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  will 
greatly  stimulate  all  industrial  pursuits  by  affording  facilities 
of  transport. 

Statistics. — According  to  the  last  census,  the  population 
amounts  to  496,381,  181,582  being  Europeans.  The  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  for  1868  was  £1,^^6,1^4.  and 
;^2, 2 15,885  respectively. 

Cape  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  seat  of 
government.  It  is  built  between  Table  Bay  and  Table 
Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  latter.  This  mountain  rises 
3,582  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  numerous  public  buildings  and  several  good  squares. 

Crown  Lands. — The  disposal  of  the  crown  lands  in  this 
colony  is  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner of  the  Division  in  which  the  land  is  situate,  after 
four  months'  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette,  by  proclama- 
tion descriptive  of  the  position  and  extent  of  the  land 
intended  to  be  sold.  They  are  sold  subject  to  quit  rent, 
which  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  upon  payment  of  fifteen 
years'  purchase.  The  sales  will  be  held  on  the  following 
conditions  as  to  the  payment  of  purchase  money,  viz. : — The 
expense  of  inspection,  survey,  erection  of  beacons,  and  title 
deed  shall  be  paid  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase  money  within  three  months.  Failing  either  of 
these  condiiions,  the  sale  is  void.  The  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase  money,  or  any  portion,  may  be  dis- 
charged at  once,  or  may  be  retained  on  first  mortgage  of  the 
land,  payable  in  three  equal  instalments,  at  the  expiration  of 
five,  six,  and  seven  years  respectively,  or  at  any  previous 
time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser.  Interest  on  the  bond 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  is  payable  annually  to  the  Civil 
Commissioner  of  the  district  or  to  the  Treasurer- General  in 
Cape  Town.  On  settlement  of  the  whole  purchase  money 
by  bond  or  otherwise,  a  title  deed  will  be  issued  to  the 
purchaser. 

Diamonds  of  considerable  value  have  been  found  at  the 
Cape,  as  well  as  gold,  which  is  believed  to  exist  in  large 
quantities  in  the  quartz. 

The  Colony  of  Natal  lies  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

15 
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Hope.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  thirteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  acres,  and  has  a  seaboard  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles.  The  scenery  in  parts  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme  3  waterfalls  abound.  It  is  a  well-watered  country, 
no  less  than  twenty-three  distinct  rivers  running  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast, 
but  none  of  them  are  navigable. 

In  1856,  Natal  was  created  into  a  distinct  and  separate 
colony,  and  from  that  time  has  not  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  Its  atfairs  are  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council. 
Ihe  elected  members  of  Council  hold  their  seats  for  four 
years  from  date  of  election,  unless  the  Council  is  dissolved 
by  the  Governor.  There  are  eight  electoral  districts,  and 
possession  of  property  to  the  value  of  £^^0,  or  rents  from 
property  of  an  annual  value  of  ;;^io,  entitles  a  man  to  a 
vote  j  the  usual  provisions  respecting  the  disqualification  of 
aliens  and  others  hold  good. 

Statistics. — The  European  population  in  1866  was 
16,963.  The  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1867  was 
;^269,58o,  and  the  exports  £22^,6'/!. 

The  Climate  of  Natal  is  equally  as  salubrious  as  that  of 
Cape  Colony.  The  mon:hs  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
are  periods  of  almost  unbroken  genial  sunshine.  The  mid- 
winter June  of  Natal  very  nearly  indeed  resembles  an  excep- 
tionally tine  midsummer  June  in  England,  excepting  that 
the  lunger  nights,  of  fourteen  hours'  duration,  are  fresh  and 
cool.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  season  is  60°  at  a 
height  of  2,000  feet,  and  nearly  6^°  on  the  coast.  The 
temperature  commonly  rises  above  70°  each  day.  There  are 
only  eight  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  to  60°,  and  scarcely  twenty  nights  in  the  year  in  which 
it  falls  below  40°. 

Crown  Lands. — The  unappropriated  crown  lands  in 
this  colony  are  now  sold  in  freehold,  and  by  public  auction 
only.  Unless  it  is  otherwise  notified,  the  upset  price  is  4s. 
per  acrej  but  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  will  have  the 
power  to  fix  such  higher  upset  price  as  the  locality  or  other 
circumstances  may  render  expedient,  of  which  due  notice 
will  always  be  publicly  given.     Lands  not  sold  at  auction 
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may  at  any  time  within  three  years  afterwards  be  purchased 
l;ypri\^ate' contract  at  the  upset  price.  Persons  wishing  to 
pur  Jiase  will  apply,  in  writing,  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
stating  in  what  division  the  land  they  wish  to  have  put  up 
for  sale  is  situated,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  its  position, 
boundaries,  and  extent.  These  applications,  after  being  re- 
corded in  the  Colonial  Office,  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Surveyor-General,  who,  if  he  see  no  objection  to  the  land 
being  disposed  of,  will  call  upon  the  applicant  to  deposit 
with\im  the  probable  expense  of  the  survey,  which  expense 
will  be  borne  by  the  eventual  purchaser.  Should  the  appli- 
cant not  become  the  purchaser,  the  amount  deposited  by 
him  will  be  refunded  when  paid  by  the  eventual  purchaser; 
but  should  no  sale  take  place,  no  refund  can  be  made. 
Lands  otiered  for  sale  will  be  advertised  for  one  month  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  will  be  sold  by  public  auction.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  money,  together  with  the  surveying  expenses,  must 
be  paid  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  balance  within  one 
calendar  month  thereafter,  in  default  of  which  the  ten  per 
cent,  and  surveying  expenses  so  paid  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Free  Grants. — The  conditions  on  which  grants  of  land 
are  now  made  and  pastoral  lands  are  let  to  immigrants  are  as 
follows: — A  settler  with  £500  capital,  or  an  annuitant  of 
£';o  a  year  will  receive  a  land  order  for  200  acres,  with  400 
acres  reserve.  A  settler  with  £250  capital  will  receive  a  land 
order  for  100  acres,  with  200  acres  reserve.  A  settler  with 
£100  capital  will  receive  a  land  order  for  50  acres,  with  100 
acres  reserve.  The  reserves  will  be  purchasable  at  5s.  an 
acre  at  any  time  within  the  first  five  years.  Coast  lands,  but 
without  any  reserve,  will  be  allotted  at  the  rate  of  one  half 
the  above  land  orders  to  the  three  classes  of  capitalists.  A 
settler  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  farming,  and  means 
to  support  himself  and  his  family  till  he  can  raise  his  crop, 
will  receive  a  land  order  for  50  acres,  to  which  a  reserved 
commonage  will  be  attached  in  localities  where  this  is 
practicable.  Grants  for  the  respective  land  orders  will  not  be 
issued  till  after  two  years,  and  then  only  on  proof  of  continuous 
occupation  of  the  land  during  eight  months  of  each  year. 
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Immigrants  are  allowed  a  period  of  twelve  months  after 
their  arrival  in  the  colony  for  the  selection  of  their  lands, 
provided  they  do  not  quit  the  colony  during  this  period  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Leases  of 
good  pastoral  land  in  holdings  of  i,ooo  acres  may  be  had  at 
one  penny  per  acre  per  annum. 

Agricultural  products. — Sugar  was  first  experiment- 
ally grown  in  Natal  in  the  year  1849.  There  were  in  1869 
10,000  acres  under  cane,  and  over  60  miles  in  operation, 
crushing  the  cane  and  manufacturing  sugar.  Much  of 
the  soil  is  eminently  suited  for  its  production.  Colfee, 
arrowroot,  silk,  and  tobacco,  are  profitable  varieties.  The 
breeding  of  sheep  and  the  export  of  wool  is  now  occupying 
much  attention.  Indian  corn  is  the  grand  food  staple 
of  the  colony,  and  grows  everywhere  in  the  utmost  luxuri- 
ance. Good  alike  for  man  and  beasts.  Wheat  grows 
readily  in  the  uplands.  It  is  somewhat  liable  to  rust  when 
harvested  in  the  hot  summer,  but  may  be  easily  and  cer- 
tainly ripened  in  the  open  air,  by  the  practice  of  irrigation. 
Oats  and  barley  grow  more  readily  than  wheat.  The  former 
constitutes  the  principal  forage  of  the  country.  The  turnip 
makes  a  very  good  appearance  on  the  hills.  The  beetroot 
in  some  of  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  upland  valleys  grows  to 
a  great  size.  In  one  instance  recently  reported  by  Mr.  Shep- 
stone,  the  Secretary  for  native  aftairs,  some  Silesian  sugar 
beetroots,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named  Landsberg,  in 
un manured  ground,  but  under  winter  irrigation,  produced 
at  the  rate  of  170  tons  per  acre. 

Free  Passages  are  not  now  granted  to  this  colony. 
Passages  to  suitable  persons  are  granted,  on  payment  of  £11 
per  statute  adult  to  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  when  they 
have  funds  for  paying  the  rest  of  the  passage  money.  Per- 
sons resident  in  Natal  can  also  nominate  their  relations  or 
friends  for  passages  in  the  Commissioners'  ships,  on  guaran- 
teeing the  payment  to  the  Colonial  Government  of  ;^io  per 
stature  adult  towards  the  cost  of  their  introduction.  Any 
excess  of  passage  money  beyond  this  amount  is  paid  out  of 
Colonial  funds. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ADVICE  TO  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS. 

The  following  has  been  prepared  by  a  nine  years'  resident 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  : — 

WHO  SHOULD  EMIGRATE,  AND  WHY? 

These  are  enquiries  often  made,  and  our  answer  will  apply- 
to  America  or  any  of  the  colonies. 

Not  those  who  have  numerous  home  ties,  and  permanent 
and  satisfactory  situations ;  nor  those  who  are  afraid  of  hard 
work ;  nor  those  unwilling  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  the 
present,  in  encountering  the  hardships  peculiar  to  a  new 
country,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  future  ;  all  such  we 
advise  to  remain  at  home. 

The  man  of  means  may  emigrate,  for  he  will  find 
numerous  and  most  profitable  ways  to  lay  out  his  capital. 
There  are  so  many  hard  workers  there,  so  great  an  amount  of 
undeveloped  resources,  that  money  is  in  greater  demand  than 
in  any  old  settled  country.  Men  borrow  there  not  so  much 
because  they  are  in  difficulties,  as  because  they  are  doing  well, 
and  can  do  still  better  by  an  increase  of  capital.  Money 
always  commands  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  interest 
that  it  does  at  home,  and  on  the  best  securities. 

The  man  with  intelligence  and  education  may  go,  for 
superior  knowledge  rules  in  all  new  countries  more  than  in  the 
old.  To  the  young  man  of  intelligence,  tact,  and  enterprise,  of 
sober  habits,  and  especially  if  in  command  of  even  one 
hundred  pounds,  there  is  every  prospect  of  success.  What- 
ever a  clear  head,  a  pair  of  ready  hands,  a  willing  mind,  a 
civil  tongue,  and  a  pound  in  the  pocket  will  do  for  a  man  at 
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home,  will  do  far  more  for  him  in  any  of  the  British  Colonies 
or  in  America. 

Farmers'  sons  may  go,  because  land  is  so  accessible,  so 
rich,  and  so  cheap.  Almost  any  man  able  and  willing  to  work 
on  tarms  for  one  or  two  years  can,  by  means  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  in  America,  and  the  free  grants  ot  land  in  the  various 
Colonies,  easily  become  his  own  landlord.  Thousands  there 
are  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  struggling  here  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  but  are  now  farmers  on  their  own  accounts, 
and  their  sons  also  having  even  better  opportunities  as  they 
grow  up  and  reap  the  benefits  of  past  experience. 

1  he  labouring  classes  may  emigrate.  The  demand  for 
labour — manual  and  mechanical — in  new  countries  is  always 
greater  than  the  services  of  clerks  or  shopmen.  The  work- 
ing man  also  has  less  temptations  to  drink  than  he  had  at 
home,  and  receiving  higher  wages  he  saves  more  money. 

How  few  of  the  labouring  classes  at  home  can  contem- 
plate the  future  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  anxiety  and 
fear  !  To  the  great  majority  of  such  the  end  must  be  one  of 
dependence  in  one  form  or  another.  How  humihating  it 
must  be  to  a  father's  pride  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  the 
workhouse,  or  shaiing  the  scanty  means  of  a  son  or  daughter 
in  his  old  age!  In  America  and  the  Colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, men  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  possession  of  their 
own  homes  in  a  few  years,  and  the  meansof  a  comfortable  sup- 
port for  themselves  in  their  old  age.  No  wonder  then  that  they 
work  there  with  a  will  and  pleasure  rarely  seen  here.  A 
bright  and  glowino  future  puts  nerve  into  the  stroke  of  a 
working  man.  He  there  not  only  reaps  the  benefit  of  his 
own  labours  to  a  greater  degree,  but  also  that  which  accrues 
from  the  more  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  any  property  he  may 
acquire.  The  home  market  is  reheved  of  surplus  non-pro- 
ductive labour,  which  causes  the  two-fold  loss  of  no  wages 
to  the  unemployed  and  an  increase  of  local  taxes  for  their 
support,  as  well  as  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  stagnation  of 
trade.  Thus  also  profitless  labour  is  removed  to  those 
regions  where  it  is  really  in  demand  and  profitable.  Homes 
are  made  for  the  homeless,  and  thus  those  who  could  not 
support  themselves  become  self-supporting.     And  not  only 
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SO,  but  they  frequently  save  up  and  remit  the  passage  money 
to  their  friends  at  home.  A  large  foreign  market  is  created 
for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  emigrant  olten  has  to  endure  hardships  and  to  suffer 
the  want  of  many  conveniences  and  luxuries.  But  all  this  is 
generally  very  cheerfully  borne,  because  of  the  grand  future 
that  lies  before  him. 

One  important  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  emigrant,  namely,  that  success  chiefly  depends  upon  his 
power  to  readily  adapt  himself  to  whatever  kind  of  work  is 
most  in  demand,  and  also  that  he  will  not  at  first  be  able  to 
command  as  high  wages  as  he  will  after  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  country.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  so  much  apply  to  an  artisan  or  mechanic  who  goes  out 
with  the  intention  of  pursuing  his  particular  calling. 

The  intending  emigrant  must  not  think  he  is  about  to 
leave  civilization  behind  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  find, 
both  in  the  United  States,  and  in  most  of  the  Colonies, 
large  towns  and  beautiful  cities  superior  in  many  respects  to 
some  of  the  leading  capitals  in  Europe,  in  point  of  public 
buildings,  public  institutions,  public  schools,  public  libraries, 
weekly  and  daily  papers.  There  are  also  many  things  the 
immigrant  will  not  see.  There  are  no  workhouses,  because 
no  occasion  for  any.  There  will  be  no  East  End  of  London 
misery  to  contrast  with  the  glaring  riches  of  Belgravia ;  few, 
if  any,  pawnbrokers,  and  fewer  gin  palaces.  There  will  be 
no  beggars,  no  paupers,  no  cause  for  anxiety  about  the  next 
meal,  nor  the  dread  of  insuflScient  means  of  supporting  a 
family.  There  will  be  found  no  State  Church  either  in 
America  or  the  Colonies,  hence  no  "Dissenters;"  nor  will 
there  be  found  much  of  the  distirxtion  of  classes  and  caste 
which  is  seen  in  Europe. 

The  intending  emigrant  should  contemplate  America  and 
the  Colonies,  not  merely  as  they  are  now,  but  also  as  they 
will  be  in  the  future.  If  the  people  are  true  to  them- 
selves, such  vast  natural  resources  and  such  manly  energies 
must  make  great  countries.  Such  excellent  and  liberal  pro- 
visions for  education,  such  progress  ot  the  arts  and  sciences, 
such  varied  appliances — social,  political,  and  moral,  must 
make  a  great  and  happy  people. 
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FREE  AND  ASSISTED  PASSAGES. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  Colonial  official  list,"  1870  : — 

"  The  only  colonies  which  at  present  promote  immigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  by  means  of  their  public  funds, 
are  Victoria,  some  of  the  provinces  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Tasmania.  The  system  on  which  assistance  is  afforded 
varies  in  each  colony,  as  more  fully  explained  below.  Free 
and  assisted  emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  Queensland,  are  at  present  suspended. 

Victoria. — Immigration  into  this  colony  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colonial  funds,  is  governed  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Local  Government,  dated  Melbourne,  loth  July,  1865. 
The  passage  warrants  are  valid  for  nine  months  only  after 
the  date  of  their  issue  in  the  colony.  They  are  transferable 
with  the  sanction  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  this  country, 
but  his  sanction  will  not  be  given  if  the  warrants  are  sold 
for  a  larger  sum  than  was  originally  paid  for  them  to  the 
Colonial  Government,  llie  original  purchase  money  will 
not  in  any  case  be  returnable,  but  the  warrants  may  be 
exchanged  in  the  colony. 

New  South  Wales. — The  regulations, dated  19th  Mny, 
1863,  under  which  the  assisted  emigration  was  carried  on, 
were  cancelled  by  a  public  notice,  dated  the  nth  December, 
1867,  and  no  other  regulations  have  as  yet  been  substituted 
for  them. 

Western  Australia. — There  are  no  colonial  funds 
nppropriated   for  emigration   to    this  colony.     Occasionally, 
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when  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commis- 
sioners can  select  emigrants  for  passages  to  Western  Austra- 
ha  at  the  expense  of  imperial  funds. 

Tasmania. — There  is  no  free  emigration  to  this  colony. 
The  assisted  emigration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  "  Bounty 
Tickets,''  which  are  procurable  only  in  Tasmania,  where 
also  they  are  made  payable.  The  holders  of  these  txkets 
are  left  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  passages  with  any 
private  shipowner  who  will  take  the  tickets  in  part  payment. 

New  Zealand. — There  are  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Home  Government,  or  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners, 
for  granting  either  free  or  assisted  passages  to  any  of  the 
nine  provinces  into  which  New  Zealand  is  now  divided. 
But  it  is  understood  that  assisted  passages  are  granted  to 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Southland,  Canterbury,  and  Otago, 
by  the  agents  in  this  country  of  the  respected  provinces. 
Residents  in  Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborou.- h.  and  New 
Plymouth  may  also  secure  passages  for  their  relatives  and 
friends,  upon  giving  a  guarantee,  to  the  Local  Government 
to  repay  the  cost  of  their  introduction  within  two  years  after 
their  arrival  in  the  colony.  The  Provincial  Governments 
of  Auckland  and  Albertland  also  promote  immigration  by 
means  of  land  orders,  which  are  granted  to  persons  who  pay 
their  own  passages  out. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Emigration  Commissioners 
cannot  select  any  emigrants  tor  free  or  assisted  passages  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  H  >pe.  The  only  persons  who  can  be 
sent  out  are  the  nominees  of  settlers  in  the  colony,  who, 
after  inquiry  by  the  Commissioners,  may  be  found  eligible 
under  the  Colonial  regulations. 

Natal. — No  free  passages  are  now  granted  to  this 
colony. 
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Table    of    Wages    and    Cost    of    Living    in   thb 

CCLON  lES  : 


Wages,  Food, 
Clothing, 

etc. 


Masons  (daily)  - 
Painters  -  -  - 
Biicklayers  -  - 
0 11  pent  e  8  -  - 
Blacksmiths-  - 
Shoemakers  -  - 
Mechanics  (good) 
Farm  labourers- 
Married  couples- 
Shepherds  -  - 
Handy  aaen  -  - 
Cooks  -  -  -  - 
Houa«maids  -  - 
Farm  &  general 

Meat  (lb.)-  - 

Bread  (lb.)  - 

Tea  (lb.)    -  - 
Potatoes  (cwt.) 

Butter  (lb.)  - 

Calico  -    -  - 

Boots   -    -  - 

Trousers   -  - 

Flannel     -  - 

House  rent  - 

To  build  a  hut 
or  small  house 


Queensland. 


s.    c. 


9 

7 

9 

8 

8 

6 

0  10  0 

■-'6    0  0* 

45     0  0* 

30    0  0* 

30     0  0* 

30     0  0* 

-4    0  0* 

22     0  0* 

0    0  3J 

0     0  2 

0     2  6 

0  9  0 
0  16 
0    16 

0  15  0 

0  15  6 

0    2  3 

0    9  0 


17    0     0 


Victoria. 


£  s.  d. 

0  10  0 

0     8  0 

0  10  0 

0    9  0 

0     9  0 

0     9  0 

0  12  0 

1^8    0  0* 

50    0  0* 

35    0  0* 

.S3    0  0* 

26    0  0* 

i5     0  0* 

2-1    0  0* 


New 
Zealand. 


0    0 
0     0 


3 

6 
6 
3 
6 


0  12  6 

0  12  6 

0    2  0 

0  12  0 


20     0    0 


£    s. 
0     8 

0  r 

0  8 

0  7 

0  7 

0  9 

0  10     0 

30  0    0" 

65  0    0* 

27  0    0* 

•n  0  0' 

26    0     0* 

21  0    0* 

22  0    0* 

0     0    5 
0     0    3 
0    2    8 
0  10    0 
0     10 
0     0    9 
0  13     0 
0     8     6 
0     16 
£8  in 
towns. 
£7  of 
raupo. 


Cape 

of 

Good  Hope. 


£  8.  d 

0  7  6 

0  7  0 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  7  0 

0  6  9 

0  8  6 

30  0  0 


30  0  0* 

0  5  0 

18  0  0* 

16  0  0* 

14  0  0* 


0  0  4i 
0  0  4i 
0  3  10 
0  6  7 
0  1  3 
0  16 
0  13  0 
0  12  0 
0  2  3 
25s.  per 
month. 
£i  in 
Natal. 


Canada. 


30    0    0' 


0  5  6 

18  0  0* 

16  0  0* 

14  0  0* 

3d.  4d. 
0  0  li 
0    2     6 

2s.  per  busl. 
0  0  7 
0  0  8 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 
0     19 

Ss.  41.  per 
month. 


*  Including  board  and  lodging.  The  provisions  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Children  over  eight  can  always  get  employment.  All  wages  vary  by  reason 
of  skill  and  other  requirements  ,       ,         t.  i +.„„„ 

In  towns  all  provisions  are  a  little  dearer.  Thus  each  colony  h;, 3  advantages 
of  some  sort,  and  it  is  for  the  emigrant  to  select  the  most  advantageous  for 
himself  and  family. 


The  cost  of  Steerage  passage  to  the  Colonies  is  as  fol- 
lows :— To  Melbourne,  £14;  to  Sydney,  £1^  ;  to  Queens- 
land, £iS;  to  Adelaide,  £16;  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
£iS;  to  New  Zealand,  £17. 


Names  of  Colonies, 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Date  and  Mode  of 
Acquisition. 


Europe : 

Gibraltar . 

Heligoland 

Malta  and  Gozo 
Asia: 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kong 

Straits  Settlement 

Labuan    , 
Africa  : 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Gambia    . 

Cold  Coast 

Lagos 

Natal 

St.  Helena 

Sierra  Leone    . 

Mauritius. 
America  : 

Bermuda . 

British  Columbia 

Canada,  Lower, 
Canada,  Upper 

New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland. 
Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Guiana  (British) 
Falkland  Islands 
Antigua,  West  Indies 
Bahamas  „ 

Barbadoes         ,. 
Dominica  „ 

Grenada  „ 

Honduras         „ 
.Jamaica  „ 

Montserrat       ,, 
Nevis  „ 

St.Cliristopher,, 
St.  Lucia  „ 

St.  Vincent       „ 
Tobago  „ 

Trinidad  „ 

Turks  Island    „ 
Virgin  Islands,, 
Australasia  : 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria   . 
Queensland 
Tasmania 
Sou  til  Australia 
Western  Australia 
New  Zealand   . 


Capture  1704 

Cession  1814 

Capture  1800 

Capitulation  1796 

Treaty  1843 

Cession 

Ditto  1846 

Capitulation  1806 
Settlement      1631 
Ditto  1661 

Ditto 
Ditto  1838 

Ditto  1651 

Ditto  178 

Capitulation  1810 

Settlement     1609 
Ditto 

Capitulation  1759 
and  Cession    17o3 


>Settlement  1497 

Capitulation  1803 

Ce.ssio.1  183 

Settlement     1632 

Ditto  1629 

Ditto  1605 

Cession  1763 

Ditto  1763 

Ditto  1670 

Capitulation  1656 

Settlement     1632 

Ditto  1628 

Do.    1623  1650 

Capitulation  1803 

Cession  1763 

Ditto  176H 

Capitulation  179 

Settlement      1629 

Ditto  166o 

Settlement  1' 
From  N.S.W.lg5] 

Settlement  1859 

Ditto  1803 

Ditto  1836 

Ditto  18?9 

Ditto  ]8i4 


Area  in  Sq. 
Miles. 


If 

3 

115 

24,700 
32 

45 

188,286 

20 

6,000 

14,337 

47 
468 
708 

24 

214,000 

210,020 

27,105 

40,200 

18,671 

2,173 

76,000 

7,600 

108 

2,921 

166 

291 

133 

13,500 

6,400 

47 

50 

106 

250 

131 

97 

1,754 

57 

325,000 

86,944 

678,600 

300,000 


Population. 


15,462 

1,954 

139,502 

2,081,395 

117,285 

282,831 

3,345 

496,381 

5,693 

151,346 

292,859 

6,444 

41,806 

324,402 

11,46; 

Uncertain. 

f    2,981,460 

<  estimated 

(    in  1H66. 

252,047 

122,638 

330,857 

80,857 

148,907 

,686 

36,412 

35,287 

152,727 

25,065 

35.672 

25,635 

441,261 

7,645 

9,822 

24  440 

30'886 

31-755 

15-410 

84-438 

4,372 

6,051 

466,765 
649,887 
109.427 

98,455 
176,29K 

22,723 
218,637 
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"Atlantic   Slope"  division  of 

United  States  .  .  .  i 
Anthracite  Coal,  localities  of 

in  United  States  ...  3 
Average  Temperature  .  .  4 
Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  .    5-9 

Agriculture   in  California,  re- 
markable progress  in   .         -75 
Agricultural  Labour,  price  of 

in  each  State        .  .         .  133 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Re- 
sources of  Colorado     .         88-90 
Agricultural  Implements  made 

in  United  States.  .  .  10 
Alabama,  description  of.  .  50 
Arkansas,  description  of .  .  67 
Alaska  Territory,  description  80 
Arizona,  description  of  .  .81 
Allan  Line  of  Steamers  .  .  140 
Anchor  Line  of  Steamers  .  141 
American  power  over  the  con- 
tinent, secret  of  .  .  .  152 
Bituminous  Coal,  localities  of  3 
Boots  and  Shoes,  manufac- 
ture of  in  United  States ; 
number  of  hands  employed  11 
"Bottom-lands"  in  the  West.  52 
Books  published  in  1869.  .  113 
Bayley,  Rtv.  John  ;  Advice  to 

Emigrants  ....  134 
Barley,  large  product  of  .  75 
Coal  Mines  in  United  States, 

localities  of.       3 
,,  Middle  States.     38 

,,  New  York        .     40 

Coal  Fields  in  Pennsylvania    .     42 
,,  Virginia    .         .     46 

,,  West  Virginia .     46 

„  Ohio  .         .     55 


Coal  Fields  in  Indiana 
,,  Illinois 

Climate  of  the  United  States 

New  England    . 

Middle  States  . 

Southern  States 

Western  States 

Pacific  States    . 

Colorado    . 

The  Territories. 

Maryland     for 


Page 

56 

57 

-35 

33 

37 

44 

53 

73 

85 

83-98 

Pul- 


monary Diseases  . 

Cotton,  development,  export  . 
,,         States  grown  in. 
,,         value  and  locality  of 
Manufactories 

Commerce  of  United  States, 
magnitude  of,  and  how  car- 
ried on  .         .         . 

Commerce  of  New  England 
,,         Middle  States. 

Connecticut,  description  of 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

Cereal  Grains  in  the  West 

Chicago,  rapid  growth  of 

Cost  of  Living  in  the  United 
States  .... 

California,  description  of 

Colorado,  description  of 

Commission  of  Immigration 
at  New  York  :  What  they 
have  accomplished       .     123-125 

Comparative  Cost  of  Articles 
in   U.S.  and  England 

Copper  Region  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ..... 

Copper  and  Iron  in  Minnesota 

Corn,  bushels  to  each  State    . 

Cost  of  Living  in  the  U.  S. . 
,,      Clothing,  House-rent. 


43 

7 
7 


135 


62 
66 

155 
117 
117 
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Castle  Garden  Depot  for  Emi- 
grants at  New  York  .  123-131 
Cunard  Steamers  .  .  .  138 
Currency  of  the  United  States  113 
Dairy  Products,  annual  value 

of  in  the  United  States  .  8 
Delaware,  description  of  .     42 

Dakota  Territory,  description,     gi 
Disembarking  at  New  York    .  125 
Divorces  in  the  United  States  107 
Emigration  Depot  at  New  York  123 
,,        Commissioners'  Re- 
ports for  1869  and  1870        .  132 
Emigration  to  New  England  .     34 
„         Virginia  .         .     47 

,,        the  Western  States    53 
,,         Missouri  .         .     60 

„  Iowa  .  .  .63 
„  Wisconsin  .  .  64 
,,  Minnesota  .  .  66 
,,  Kansas  •  .  •  70 
,,  Nebraska  .  .  72 
Oregon  ...  78 
,,  Colorado  .  .  91 
,,  Idaho  .  .  .92 
,,  New  Mexico  .  .  94 
Education  in  the  United  States  loi 
,,  New  England      .     34 

„  Middle  States      .     38 

„  Southern  States  .    45 

„  Kansas        .        .     70 

,,  Nebraska     .         .     72 

.,  Pacific  States      .     74 

,,  Territories  .         •     81 

Employment,  where  to  obtain  118 
Exports  of  the  United  States.  16 
Farm  Labour,  price  of  in  each 

State 133 

Farms  in  the  United  States, 
acres   improved   and  unim- 
proved ....       6 
Farms,    cost    of   opening    in 

Kansas  .  .  .  .96 
Farms,  price  of,  in  Nebraska  .  71 
Farms,    number  of   acres   in 

each  State,  cash  value         .  155 
Farming,  opportunities  for  be- 
ginners in  the  West    .        .120 


Page 
Flour,  value,  and  localities  of 

mills     ...  .10 

Florida,  description  of     .         -49 
Forwarding    Office    for    Emi- 
grants at  Castle  Garden      .  129 
Fruit  Culture.    Seethe  several 

States  ....  32-99 
Government,    theory    of,      in 

United  States  .  .  17-22 
Government  of  Territories  .  20 
Groups  of  States,  five  divisions  32 
Georgia,  description  of  .  -49 
Gold  Mines  in  North  Carolina  47 
,,  South  Carolina     48 

„  Georgia    .         .     49 

,,  California  .     77 

German  Emigrants,  peculiari- 
ties of .         .         .         .         .  132 
Guion  Line  of  Steamers.         .  139 
Glasgow     Steamers,     Allan 

Line      .         .  140 
,,  ,,       Anchor  Line.  141 

Hemp,     where     grown,     and 

amount  produced  .  .  7 
Hops,      where     grown,     and 

amount  produced  .  .  7 
Hay    Crop,    amount   of,    and 

where  produced  ...  8 
Homestead   Act   for  securing 

free  Farms  to  actual  settlers  26 
Home,  how  to  secure  .  26-31 
How  to  secure  Public  Lands  .  29 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  .  .  68 
Hospital    for     Emigrants     at 

New  York  ....  131 
Hints  to  Emigrants   .  66,  114- 122 

„  134-136,143.144 
How  to  get  to  America  .  .  137 
Horses,    number  of    in  each 

State 155 

Hay,  tons  to  each  State.         .  155 
Iron,  value,  and  localities   of 

manufacture  .         .         .10 

Iron,  manufacture  in  New  York    42 
„  „  New  Jersey  .     44 

„  ,,  Pennsylvania     40 

,,  ,,  Virg  nia         .     61 

Imports,  what  they  consist  of     16 
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Page 
Inhabitants  of  Middle  States.  37 
Inhabitants   of   the    Southern 

States,  characteristics  of  .  45 
Indiana,  description  of  .  -55 
Ilhnois,  description  of  .  -56 
Iowa,  description  of  .  .62 
Idaho  Territory,  description  of  gi 
Indian  Territory,  description  of  gg 
Indians,  decrease  of  .  .  104 
Instructions  to  Emigrants.  (See 

also  Hints)  .  .  .  .114 
Infoimation,    department    for 

Emigrants  at  Castle  Garden  129 
Irish  Emigiants,  peculiarities  131 
Inman  Steamers  .  .  .  139 
Immigration  Commission  .  123 
Improved  Farms,  price  of  in 

New  England     33 
,,  in  Iowa    .         .     63 

,,  in  Nebraska      .     71 

Improved  Farms,  table  of  in  all 

the  States    ....  155 

Kentucky,  description  of  .     58 

Kansas,  description  of    .         .68 

,,  cost  of  opening  Farms  in     70 

,,  value  of  Land  per  acre  .     70 

„  Pacific  Railway      .         .  141 

,,        See  also  the  several 

States ....        32-99 

Live  Stock  in  Canada 

,,  number  and  value       g 

Leather,  manufactures  of        .11 

Legi-lature    of  the   U.S.         .     17 

Louisiana,  description  of         .     49 

Labour  Office  at  Castle  Garden  128 

„  opportunities  in  the  West  120 

,,  price  of  in  Nebraska        .     72 

,,  price  of  in  each  State      .  133 

Luggage,  amount,  and  how  to 

pack  it  .         .  129 

,,         exempt  from  duty   .  129 

,,         what  to  take    .         .   135 

Lead  Mines  in  Illinois     .         .     57 

Land  in  Colorado,  description 

Mississippi  Valley,  description       2 

Metals,  where  principally  found      3 

,,         See  also  the  several 

States  .         .         .         32-g9 


Page 
Molasses,  where  produced  .  7 
Maize,     where    grown,      and 

amount  of  crop      .       7 
,,        See  also   the  several 
States  ,         .         .        32-99 

Manufactures,  rapid  advance       g 
,,         official  report  of     .       9 
,,         localities  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches    10-12 


,,         in  each  State 
Montana  Territory . 
Machinery,    value    of   manu- 
facture .         .         .         . 
Malt  Liquors,    where    made, 

amount,  and  value 
Maine,  description  of 
Massachusetts,  description  of 
Maryland,  „ 

Mississippi,  „ 

Missouri,  „ 

Middle  States,  ,, 

,,  mining    manu 

factures  in  . 
Middle  Park,  Colorado     . 
Michigan,  description  of 
Minnesota,  ,, 

Minnesota,  as  a  field  for  Emi 

grants  ... 

Mineral  Wealth  and  mining  in 

Colorado 
Mining  in  New  York 

,,         Pennsylvania  . 

,,         Maryland 

,,         Virginia  . 

,,         West  Virginia 

,,         North  Carolina 

,,         Alabama 

,,         Western  States 

,,         Iowa 

,,         Texas 

„         Illinois    . 

„         Tennessee 

,,         Missouri 

,,         Michigan 

„         Minnesota 

,,         Kansas    . 

,,         Nebraska 

,,         Arizona  . 


32-9g 
•     93 


12 
35 
35 
43 
50 
59 
37 

38 
84 
61 
64 

66 

85-88 
40 
42 

43 
46 

47 


50 
55-71 
63 
51 
57 
58 
59 
62 

65 

67 

71 
83 
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Mining  in  California        .         .     77 
,,         Nevada  .         .         -79 
Colorado.         .         .     88 
Marriage  laws         .         .  106,  107 
Mammoth  Trees  and  Vegeta- 
tion in  California  .         .     76 
Money,  changing  at  New  York  130 
National   Government  of  the 

United  States      .         .         .     18 
New  England  States,  descrip- 
tion of  ....     32 
New  Englanders,  characteris- 
tics of  ....     33 
New    Hampshire    State,    de- 
scription of  ...     35 
New  York,  description  of       .     39 
New  Jersey,          ,,  .         .     49 
North  Carolina,    ,,  .         -47 
North  Park,  Colorado     .         .     84 
Nebraska,  description  of         .     70 
,,           rapid  growth  of     .     72 
Nevada,  description  of    .         .     79 
New  Mexico,      ,,             •         •     93 
Nationality  of  Emigrants    in 

the  United  States         .         .113 
Naturalization  of  aliens  .  104 

Number   of  naturalized    Citi- 
zens in  the  United  States    .  105 
New  York  State  Immigration 

Commission         .         .         .   123 
National  Steamship  Co.  .  137 

North  German  Lloyd  Line  of 

Steamers     ....   141 
North  Pacific  Railway     .         .   144 
Natural  Parks  in  Colorado     84,  85 
Orchard  Products,  value  of    .       8 
,,  ,,         see  States   32-99 

Ohio,  description  of        .         .55 
,,      unparalleled  growth  of    55 
Oregon,  description  of    .         .77 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  duties, 

powers,  salary     .         .         .17 

Pacific  Slope  of  U.  S.     .         .       2 

,,       States  .         .         .72 

Railway,  "Union"     .  no 

,,  ,,       otherlines   142-151 

Pennsylvania,  description  of       41 

Potatoes,  yield  of   .         .         .7 


Page 
Petroleum,  history  of  its  dis- 
covery and  progress    .        12,  15 
Petroleum  in  Pennsylvania     .     42 
Public  Lands,  how  to  secure 

them  .         .         .         23-31 

Prices  of  improved  and  unim- 
proved  Farms  in    Nebraska     71 
Parks  in  Colorado  .         .     84 

Population     of     the     United 

States  ....  102 

Postal  arrangements       .         .  112 
Prairies  of  Illinois  .         .     56 

Pasture    Land    in    New  Eng- 
land    .         .     32 
,,  ,,         Colorado         .     85 

Public  Lands  in  Missouri  .  60 
Iowa  .  .  63 
Minnesota  .  65 
Kansas  ,     70 

Nebraska  .  72 
California  .  76 
Oregon  .     78 

Railways,  total   miles  in  U.S.  152 
Railway    Travelling     in     the 

United  States  .  .  .  108 
Rainfall  in  different  localities.  5 
Red  River,  Basin  of  the  North  3 
Religion  in  New  England  .  34 
,,  in  the  United  States.  100 
Rhode  Island,  State  of  .  .36 
Rice,  where  grown,  and  value  8 
Sailing  Vessels  to  New  York  .  145 
Salt  Lake  City  .  .  .96 
Salt  Springs  of  Kansas  .  .  70 
Salt,  making  of  .  .  .12 
San  Francisco,  rapid  growth  .  74 
,,  prospects        .     77 

,,  wages    in         .   iig 

Sawed  and  Planed  Timber      .     11 
Sawed  Timber,  manufacture  of    38 
,,  ,,        in  New  York  .     40 

,,  ,,        in  Wisconsin  .     64 

,,  ,,        see  Timber. 

Scenes  on  the  arrival  of  Emi- 
grant Ships.         .         .         .  127 
Sea-sickness,  how  to  prevent.  142 
Senate  of  the  United  States  .     89 
Sheep-raising  in  Kansas  .     61 
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Sheep-raising,  see  States  32-99 
Skilled  Labour  in  demand  in 

New  England      .         .         .35 
Soil  of  the  United  States        .       7 
,,  great  divisions  of,  in  U.  S.    1-3 
„    of  New  England      .         .     33 
,,    of  Middle  States      .         .     38 
,,    of  Southern  States  .         .     44 
„    of  Western  States  .       52,  53 
Sorgum,   or    Chinese   Sugar- 
cane    .        .        .        .        .62 
South  Carolina        .         .         .48 
Southerners,  characteristics  of    45 
Southern  States,  description  .     44 
Spiritous  Liquors    .         .         .12 
Spurious  Ticket  Agencies        .  134 
South    Park    and   San   Louis 

Park,  Colorado  .  .  .85 
State  Government  .  .  .18 
St.  Lawrence  Basin  .  .  i 
States,  number  of  .  .  17,  32 
Suffrage  in  the  United  States.  105 
„  ,,       various  States  106 

Sugar,  amount  of  in  Louisiana    50 
Sheep,    number    of   in    each 

State 155 

Swine,    number    of    in    each 

State 155 

Telegraph    Office    at    Castle 

Garden  ....  129 
Temperance  Laws  .  .  .  108 
Tennessee,  State  of  .  •  58 
'♦  Territories,  "    number    and 

Government  of    .         .         20-22 
Texas,  State  of       .         .         -51 
Theory  of  National  Govern- 
ment    18 

The  Texas  Slope    ...       2 
"The  Times"  on   America's 
advantages    over    the    Co- 
lonies   152 

Timber,  extensive  Forests  of.    97 


Page 
8 
112 
3 
95 
113 


Tobacco .... 
Tramways       .... 
Utah,  "Great  Basin  of" 
Utah  Territory,  description  of 
United  States  Currency 
United  States  Land  Office — 

official  report       .         .    151,  152 
United  StatesCommissionerof 
Immigration — official  regu- 
lations of    .         .         .     121,122 
U.  S.  &  Canada,  rapid  increase  153 
Union  Pacific  Railway   .         .110 
Ditto,  importance  of       .         .110 
Value  of  Land  per  acre  in  dif- 
ferent States        ...       6 
Vermont,  description  of  .     35 

Virginia,  description  of  .  .46 
,,  West,  description  of  .  47 
Voyage,  preparation  for  .  .  142 
Wine  making  in  the  U.  S..  8 
Woollen  Manufactures  .     11 

West  Virginia         .         .         -47 
Western    States,   general  de- 
scription    of         52-55 
,,      rapid  increase      54,144 
,,      enormous    amount 
of  cerial  grain  produced  in     54 
Wisconsin,  description  of       .     63 
Wool,  profits  of  in  Minnesota    65 

,,      lbs.  to  each  State 
Wine  Crop  in  California,  amount 

and  value  of  .  .  -75 
Washington  Territory,  de- 
scription of  ...  96 
Wyoming  ,,  ,,  99 
Who  should  emigrate  .  .  135 
Wake,    Rev.    R.,   his   special 

hints  to  Emigrants      .  120,  121 

Wages  of  various  Trades  115,  116 

„        in  San  Francisco     .  119 

Wheat,  bushels  to  each  State  155 

,,      in  the  United  States  .      6 
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Agriculture  in  New  Zealand  .  ig6 
,,  Tasmania        .  205 

,,  Canada    .         .  159 

„  New     South 

Wales  .  187 

„  Queensland     .  178 

Auckland,  description  of         •  200 

Australia,  description  of  .  171 

,,         live  stock  in   .         .  172 

,,  imports  of      .         .  173 

,,         emigration  to .         .  176 

British  Columbia,  description.  213 
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NATIONAL    tLINE 


STEAM  TO   NEW  YORK. 


Prom  Liverpool  every  Wednesday,  and  from  Queenstown  every 
Thiirsday. 


THE  NATIONAL 

STEAMSHIP      COMPANY 


BESPATCH      ONE      OF    THEIR    NEW,    FULL-POWERED,    FIRST-CLASsJbRITISH    IRON- 
SCREW   STEAM-SHIPS, 


Ships. 
Spain 
Egypt 
Holland 
Italy  (Building) 
France     -    -    . 
England        -    - 


Capt. 
(Building) 
(Building) 
(Building) 

-  Grace 

-  Grogan  - 

-  Grigs  -    - 


Tons. 


3600 
3571 
3307 


Ships. 
The  Queen  - 
Erin  -  -  - 
Helvetia  -  - 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia- 
Denmark-     - 


Capt. 

Thompson  - 

Webster  -  - 

Thomson-  - 

Hall     -    -  - 

Thomas  -  - 

Forbes     -  - 


Total. 

-  3517 

-  3318 

-  3318 

-  2889 

-  2887 

-  3118 


LIVERPOOL  TO  ISTEW  YORK  EVERY  WEDNESDAY, 

And  from  QUEENSTOWN  the  following  day. 

The  Saloon  Accommodation  on  board  these  steamers  is  superior,  the  State 
Rooms  being  unusually  large,  and  situated  in  the  Poop  on  Deck. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM   LIVERPOOL  OR  QUEENSTOWN: 
Saloon   Passage,  Twelve  and  Fifteen  Guineas.      Return   Tickets,  Twenty-three 

Guineas.     Children  under  12  years  of  age,  Half-fare.     Infants,  free. 
Forward  Passage,   including   an   abundant  supply  of   Cooked  Provision';,  £6  6s. 
Children  under  8  years  of  age,  Half-fare.     Infants  under  12  months,  £1  is. 
Passages  can  be  engaged  by  a  deposit  of  Two  Pounds  on  each  berth.^  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  the  undersigned,  with  particulars  of  name, 
age,  and  occupation  of  each  passenger. 

Passengers  hooked  to  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  AT 
THROUGH  RATES. 
Passengers  booked  t>rough  from  LIVERPOOL  TO  ASPINWALL  AND 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  by  Pacific  Mail  Steamers,  sailing  from  NEW  YORK  ON 
1st,  nth,  and  21st  OF  EVERY  MONTH,  AT  REDUCED  FARES.  Also 
through  to  SAN  FRANCISCO  FROM  NEW  YORK  BY  RAIL. 

Drafts  issued  in  New  York  for  £1  and  upwards. 

Apply,  in  New  York,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  6g,  Broadway;  in  Paris,  to 
John  Arthur  &  Co.,  lo.  Rue  Castiglione;  in  Rotterdam,  to  Wambersie  and 
Son;  in  Hamburgh,  to  Louis  Scharlack  &  Co.;  in  Antwerp,  to  Louis  Strauss 
and  Co. ;  in  Gothenburg,  to  B.  B.  Peterson  ;  in  Christiania,  to  Olaf  Svenson  ; 
in  Havre,  to  R.  Odinet  ;  in  London,  to  Mosses  &  Mitchell,  55,  Gracechurch 
Street,  or  to  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co.,  127,  Strand;  in  Belfast,  to  Henry  Gowan, 
Queen  Square;  in  Queenstown,  to  N.  and  J.  Cummins  &  Bros.;  and  in  Liverpool, 
to  Natio.nal  Steamship  Co.  (Limited),  21  and  23,  Water  Street. 


CUNARD    LINE. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN  ROYAL 
MAIL  STEAMERS. 


Abyssinia 

Algeria 

Aleppo 

Atlas 

Batavia 

Calabria 

China 

Cuba 


Hecla 

Java 

Kedar 

Malta 

Marathon 

Morocco 

Nemesis 

Olympus 


Palmyra 

Russia 

Samaria 

Scotia 

Siberia 

SiDON 

Tarifa 
Tripoli. 


Appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  to  sail  every 
Tuesday  and  every  Saturday. 

Rates  of  Passage  by  the  Steamers  carrying  no  Emigrants  :  CHIEF 
CABIN,  26  POUNDS;  SECOND  CABIN,  18  POUNDS. 

Rates  of  Cabin  Passage  on  other  Voyages:  15  GUINEAS,  17 
GUINEAS,  and  21  GUINEAS,   according  to  the  accommodation. 

STEERAGE  PASSAGE  at  reduced  rates,  including  an  unlimited 
supply  of  provisions,  cooked  and  served  by  the  company's  servants. 

DOGS  not  taken  on  any  terms. 

To  prevent  disappointment  or  difficulty,  Passengers  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  packages  of  merchandise  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  shipped  as  luggage,  or  with  their  luggage. 

All  Cabin  Passengers  are  allowed  twenty  cubic  feet  of  Personal 
Luggage,  free  of  freight,  but  the  Agents  do  not  guarantee  to  reserve 
room  for  more  than  that  quantity ;  and  Passengers  will  be  charged 
freight  on  their  personal  luggage  when  it  exceeds  half-a-ton  measure- 
ment. 

Freight  payable  either  here  or  in  America,  at  the  current  rate  of 
Exchange  for  Bankers'  Bills  on  the  date  of  steamer's  arrival.  All 
risks  of  river  craft  and  lighterage  to  be  borne  by  Shippers. 

Goods  will  only  be  taken  subject  to  the  clauses  and  conditions 
printed  in  the  Bills  of  Lading  of  this  Line. 

Letters  for  Consignees,  or  others,  must  pass  through  the  Post- 
office.     None  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Agents. 

Parcels  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Agents  here  until  Six 
o'clock  on  the  Evenings  previous  to  sailing. 

Drafts  issued  on  New  York  for  sums  not  exceeding  £'10  free  of 
charge. 

Apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  New  York,  to  Charles  G. 
Francklyn,  Agent;  at  the  Company's  Office,  Boston,  to  James 
Alexander,  Agent ;  in  Halifax,  to  William  Cunard;  in  Havre,  to 
Burns  and  Mac  Iver,  21,  Quai  d'Orleans ;  in  Paris,  to  Burns  and 
Mac  Iver,  12,  Place  de  la  Bourse;  in  London,  to  J.  B.  Foord,  52, 
Old  Broad  Street ;  in  Dundee,  to  G.  and  J.  Burns,  Baltic  Street ;  in 
Glasgow,  to  G.  and  J.  Burns,  30,  Jamaica  Street;  in  Queenstown, 
to  D.  and  C.  Mac  Iver  ;  or  in  Liverpool,  to 

D.  &  C.  MAC  IVER,  8,  Water  Street. 

Liverpool,  1870. 


NORTH    GERMAN    LLOYD    LINE. 


FROM 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Horse 

Horse 

Ship. 

Tons. 

Power. 

Ship. 

Tons. 

Power 

Bremen     .     . 

3000      . 

700 

Main     . 

.     3000 

.     700 

New  York 

3000      . 

700 

Donau  . 

.     3000 

.      700 

Hansa       .     . 

3500      . 

700 

Baltimore 

.      2500 

.     500 

America    .     . 

3000      . 

700 

Berlin  . 

.     2500 

•      500 

Hermann .     . 

3000     . 

700 

Ohio     . 

.     2500 

•      500 

Deutschland . 

3000      . 

700 

Leipzis; 

•     2500 

•      500 

Union  .     .     . 

3000      . 

700 

Frankfurt 

.     2500 

•     500 

Weser  .     .     . 

3000      . 

700 

Hannover 

.      .     2500 

.     500 

Rhein    .     .     . 

3000      . 

700 

Koeln  . 

.     2500 

•     500 

The  magnificent   Clyde-built  Royal  Mail 
North  German  Lloyd  are  appointed  by 
Postmaster-General  to  sail 


Steamers  of  the 
Her  Majesty's 


FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  TO  NEW  YORK  DIRECT 

Every  Tuesday  After7ioo7i,  at  Two  0' Clock. 

Rates  of  Passage — First  Class,  ,^23  ;  Second  Class,  £iy, 
mcluding provisions,  steward'sfee,  and  everyitem  exceptbeer, 
wine,  and  spirits,  which  may  be  obtained  on  board  at  fixed 
prices. 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  TO  BALTIMORE  DIRECT 

Every  alternate  Saturday. 
Cabin  Passage,  ^18. 


SOUTHAMPTON  (via  Havre)  TO  NEW  ORLEANS, 

Calling  at  Havana, 
Leaving  Havre  every  alteriiate  Saturday  during  the  Season. 

Rates  of  Passage  through  from  London — First  Class, 
^27   los.  ;  Steerage,  ,^9. 

(Passengers  for  Neiv  Orleans  and  Havana  are  forwarded  from  South- 
ampton to  Havre  by  the  Steamers  of  the  London  and  South-  Western 
Raihvay  Company  on  the  Wednesday  night  previous  to  the  vessel's 
departure  from  Havre). 

All  passengers  are  allowed  20  cubic  feet  of  personal  luggage  free 
of  freight ;  any  excess  over  that  quantity  may  be  refused  to  be 
taken  if  there  is  no  room  in  the  ship.  The  excess,  if  taken,  to  be 
paid  for  as  freight. 

For  further  information  arplv  to  the  GeneralAgents  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  .KELLER,  WALLIS  &  POSTLETHWAITE,  16  and 
17  Kino-  William  Street,  Citv,  London,  E.C..  and  Oriental  Place, 
Southampton;  or,  to  PHILLH^PS,  GRAVES,  PHILLIPPS  & 
Co.,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Idol  Lane,  E.G. 


THE 

FIRST  ENGLISH  COLONY 

In  the   Far  West  of  America. 

LATEST  INFORMATION  FROM  KANSAS, 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  WEST. 

OFFER    TO    THE    PUBLIC 

A    CHOICE    OF    LANDS 

EXTENDING     OVER 

3,000,000     ACRES, 

UNSURPASSED     FOR    CLIMATE,    SOIL,     AND    PRODUCTIONS 

INVITING  THOUSANDS  TO  SECURE  HAPPY  HOMES 
AND   OFFERING  TO  CAPITALISTS  GOOD  INVESTMENT  WITH- 
OUT RISK. 


THIS   COMPANY  OFFER  THE  LANDS   UPON  THEIR  SELECTED 

ESTATE  AT  A  LOW  PRICE  AND   ON  EASY  TERMS 
EXTENDING  OVER  5   YEARS.       ONE-FIFTH   PAID  ANNUALLY 

SAMPLES    OF    THE    PRODUCE    FROM    THE    COMPANY'S 

ESTATE,    GROWN    LAST    SUMMER,    TO    BE    SEEN    AT    THEIR 

OFFICES, 

13,    GODLIMAN  STREET,   PAUL'S  CHAIN,   LONDON,   E.C. 

§zixnnl  DfSas   of  i\^z   Compattg, 
JUNCTION  CITY,  and  WAKEFIELD  CLAY  COUNTY 

KANSAS,    U.S.A.  ' 

All  Letters  to  be  Addressed  to 

R.  H.  Drew,  V.P.,  13,  Godliman  Street,  Paul's  Chain 

LONDON,   E.C. 

Descri^ptive  Pam;phlet,  ^rice  Three-pence  by  ^osL 


PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY. 


HANDBOOK  OF   EMIGRATION 

AND 

GENERAL    GUIDE 

TO    THE 

WESTERN    STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    STATES   AND    TERRITORIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  EUROPEAN  SETTLERS ; 

THE 

SHORTEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST  ROUTES, 
AND    COST    OF    PASSAGE; 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  AND  PROTECTION 
OF  EMIGRANTS  ;  the 

6xmxi ; 

And  Copies  of  the  pre-emption  and  Homestead  Laws,  and 
latest  Land  Office  Circular ;  Statistics  of  Immigration,  Popula- 
tion, Education,  Railway  Progress,  Land  Settlement,  Mining, 
Taxation,  Currency,  Rate  of  Wages,  General  Trade,  and  other 
valuable  information,  compiled  from  the  latest  Reports  of  the 
Land  Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

WITH      MAPS. 


Published  at  the  Passenger  and  For^varding  Office,   via 

Pennsylvania  Central  Railway,  34,  Moorgate 

Street,  London.     March,  1870. 


EMIGRATION     TO     KANSAS 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS  OF  KANSAS  AND  COLORADO  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Land  Company  for  sale,  the  lands  granted  to  them 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
6,500,000  acres. 

The  lands  are  unsurrassed  for  fetility.  THE  SOIL  IS  BLACK  LOAM  FROM 
TWO  TO  THREE  FEET  IN  DEPTH,  and  are  all  convenient  to  railroad  com- 
munication, lying  FOR  TWENTY  MILES  ON  EACH  SIDE  of  the 

Great  Highway  of  Travel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

In  the  list  of  Grain  and  Stock-growing  States  Kansas  stands  pre-eminently  first 
The  mildness  and  evenness  of  its  climate  renders  Stock-raising  both  easy  and 
remunerative.  Cattle  graze  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  extensive 
prairies  afford  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  provender  without  the  labour  of 
cultivation. 

Corn-planting  may  be  commenced  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
Winter  Wheat,  owmg  to  the  absence  of  frosts,  matures  in  June,  and  the  average 
yield  is  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  yields  from  fifty  to  hundred  bushels  per  acre, 
dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked. 

SMALL      FRUITS 

Are  grown  to  great  advantage.  Peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  and  grapes  very 
rarely  fail  to  produce  abundantly.  The  culture  of  the  grape  is  easy,  and  wine- 
making  will  in  the  future  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  pursuits.     There  is  an 

ABUNDANCE     OF     PURE     WATER 

For  farm  and  other  purposes.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  particularly  well 
watered  with  constant  streams.  Springs  are  numerous,  and  where  they  are  want- 
ing good  water  can  be  obtained  by  digging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet. 

The  Valley  of  the  Saline  River  is  rich  in  SALT  SPRINGS,  and  several  com- 
panies are  already  manufacturing  salt  for  Eastern  markets. 

TIMBER. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  con- 
sisting of  Oak,  Walnut,  Hackberry,  Elm,  and  Hickory,  and  groves  of  Cottonwood 
and  some  hard  wood  are  found  along  all  the  streams  west  of  Fort  Rilev.  All 
native  timber  grows  readily  on  the  prairie,  wherever  the  annual  fires  are  prevented. 
Hedges  of  Osage  Orange  are  easily  and  successfully  cultivated. 

BUILDING      MATERIALS. 

The  finest  quality  of  limestone  for  bulling  purposes  is  found  throughout  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  crops  out  in  the  bluffs  along  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers. 
Sandstone  is  also  found  in  many  places.  Timber  is  supplied  by  numerous  saw- 
mills in  successful  operation  along  the  line  ot  the  Road. 

The  Climate  of  Kansas  is  remarkably  Healthful. 

There  are  no  prevailing  diseases,  and  consumption  is  almost  unknown.  The 
atmosphere  is  clear,  dry,  and  invigorating.  Rains  are  frequent,  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  e.\ceeding  that  of  western  New  York. 

COMMON     SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  facilities  are  good.  The  common  schools  are  endowed  with 
large  grants  of  land,  and  Normal  Schools  are  in  successful  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  Through  the  facilities  offered  by  the  railroad  to  emigrants 
seeking;  homes  in  the  West,  Kansas  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  active,  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  population.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  popul.ition  was 
increased  50,000  souls  during  the  year  I859. 

REDUCED      FARES. 

To  enable  emigrants  or  land  buyer.s  from  England  to  reach  the  lands  the  Com- 
pany has  perfected  arrangements  with  steamships  and  railways,  by  which  they  can 
afford  to  offer  to  intending  land  buyers  transportation  for  themselves,  families,  and 
luggage,  at  greatly  reduced  rates  of  fare — much  lower  than  they  can  secure  thr  jugh 
any  other  source.  The  Receiving  Agent  of  the  Company  will  meet  the  emigrant, 
on  landing  at  the  Government  Depot,  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  and  will  super- 
intend, free  of  charge,  their  removal  to  the  trains,  and  their  safe  and  speedy 
transit  to  the  Company's  lands. 

PRICE. — The  Company  are  now  offering  these  lands  to  actual  settlers  from  ten 
to  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  with  five  years'  time.  For  furthe-  particulars,  maps 
reading  matter,  etc.,  address  C.  F.  P/lmer,  Commissioner  oi  Emigration 
National  Land  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


London  Geographical  Establishment,  127,  Strand 

BACON'S   MAPS. 


Messrs.  G.  W.  BACON  &  CO.,  Map  Publishers  and 
Agents  by  Appointment  for  the  Ordnance  Maps,  keep  the 
largest  stock  of  American  Maps  and  Atlases  of  any  house 
in  the  kingdom. 

Maps  of  the  United  States,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
Maps  of  all  Countries,  from  One  Shilling  to  Three  Guineas  ; 
also  separate  Maps  of  each  State  always  in  Stock. 

Maps  of  each  of  the  Colonies,  from  One  ShilHng. 

Special  Maps  of  any  of  the  States  or  Colonies  prepared 
for  Guide  Books  or  Emigration  Companies,  on  short 
notice  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Agents  Wanted  throughout  America  and  the  British 
Colonies  for  articles  in  great  demand  abroad.  Parties  going 
out  can  secure  a  good  and  permanent  income  by  taking  an 
agency  for  our  new  export  goods.  Apply  personally,  or  by 
letter,  to  Export  Department,  127,  Strand. 

THE  AMERICAN  BANKING  HOUSE 

of 

BOWLES,  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

Paris.  New  York.  Boston.  London. 

12,  Rue  de     19,  William  St.     76,  Slate  St.     449,     Strand, 
la  Paix.  Charing  Cross. 

Issue  Bills  on  Paris  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  London. 
Also  Circular  Letters  of  Credit. 

Available  throughout  the  World. 

Orders  for  Govemmejit  Bonds  executed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 


Receive  Deposits  at  any  one  of  said  Offices  payable  at 
any  other  in  Francs,  Dollars,  or  Pounds  Sterling, 
by   telegraph   (cable    transfer),    or    by    Cheque,    free    of 

Commission. 
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